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PREFACE 


ASKED TO PRESENT FATHER SIMONEAUX’S WORK TO AMERICAN 
readers, the writer of this preface is not too sure whether these 
readers will be predominantly spiritual directors or psychologists, 
or both in the same person. He is less acquainted with them due 
to the fact that they are Americans. However, the publication of this 
research seems to him an act of confidence in their psychological 
inquisitiveness, if they are spiritual directors; and in their good 
sense, if they are psychologists. 

Undoubtedly, some spiritual directors will not feel equipped to 
follow the part of this work that exposes Father Simoneaux’s 
methodical analysis and the tables of correlation. In Europe, where 
subjective impressions and hasty conclusions often spoil many a 
good book in pastoral psychology, there may be some hesitation 
about this work—or else, some readers will be disappointed because 
of a too small number of conclusions. Unfortunately, the system of 
characterology most employed in France—that of Heymans and 
LeSenne—has not as yet found a researcher who would have sub- 
mitted its questionnaire to a test for validity or to the detailed 
scrutiny of factorial analysis. From a scientific point of view, it is 
a pity that Father Simoneaux did not undertake this. But such was 
not the scope of his research and his effort in prolonging correctly 
the attitudes of the eight characters of this system into the domain 
of spiritual guidance will certainly be a challenge to many psy- 
chologists. 

The reactions of some professional psychologists can perhaps be 
foreseen. They will be surprised to see the use of the calculus of 
significant differences without a previous test for validity as far as 
the questions used are concerned. Neither Heymans nor LeSenne, 
it must be remembered, have the right to anything more than ama- 
teurish standing among statistically orientated psychologists, but 
both were good philosophers. Father Simoneaux accepted their 
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work as it was in order to extend it and to offer it as a useful instru- 
ment to spiritual counselors. This he did wisely and with a particu- 
lar desire of discovering, in a field delicate enough by nature, the 
simple and adequate expressions for the diversity of attitudes 
towards spiritual direction. His undertaking was theoretically well 
thought out and accomplished in a very practical way. Beyond a 
doubt the conclusions he has arrived at will be of much help to 
those engaged in the work of spiritual guidance as well as to those 
who feel the need for such guidance. It is to be hoped, then, that 
professional psychologists will realize that his undertaking was not 
intended to be one of a scientific psychologist, but that of an intelli- 
gent and methodical psychologist exploring with courage and com- 
mon sense new horizons, the investigation of which does not as 
yet have a completely scientific and adequate instrument. 

It is regrettable that neither Heymans nor LeSenne furnished us 
with a validly tested scale. Nor did Father Simoneaux do this. But 
there is no hesitation in predicting that the richness and fitness of 
the items he covers—and psychologists insist on the capital im- 
portance of having good items in such a scale—will be recognized 
by spiritual directors, especially by those who are at the same time 
psychologists. To them, his conclusions will prove to be of great 
practical interest and value. He has definitely rendered them a 
service in undertaking this research. 

With these reservations in mind, it must be said that, both in 
preparing his questionnaire and in elaborating statistically the re- 
sponses received from the 563 subjects who cooperated in this 
research, Father Simoneaux was inspired first and foremost, not by 
any ideas or theories he may have previously entertained about the 
matter at hand, but by individuals concretely studied and by 
answers psychologically evaluated. He should be highly praised for 
the accurate and genuine preparation of his questionnaire, elabo- 
rated in a slow, painstaking manner through consultation with 
several experienced spiritual directors as well as with the aid of 
seminarians who seek spiritual direction; and not before it was tested 
with some 60 priests interested in such a study. 

Father Simoneaux’s patient research has effected satisfactory 
results: we now know something new about some of the psycho- 
logical dispositions subjects entertain about spiritual direction— 
and this contribution constitutes true psychological progress. 

Moreover, in order to anchor his research within the framework 
of traditional practice and accepted classical ideas about spiritual 
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direction, Father Simoneaux has inserted into his work, in the form 
of a simple introduction, a fine summary of the principal theoretical 
questions in this matter. The solutions he gives are generally ac- 
cepted by spiritual writers and psychologists who have explored in 
religious fields. An attentive reader will discover that many ques- 
tions, often agitated in a speculative way, have now acquired a new 
dimension: an extension that is psychological and characterological 
in nature. 

In spite of the fact that Father Simoneaux’s purpose was not a 
purely scientific one, the outstanding merits of his work stand out. 
The general question investigated in his research has received an 
adequate solution: there exists positive and specific correlation 
between a diversity in character and certain dispositions towards 
spiritual direction. In some determined points, this difference or 
correlation appears highly significant from a statistical point of 
view. In other points, up to now a matter of discussion among 
some, there is proved to be a significant correlation with the dif- 
ferent periods in one’s spiritual life or with the age of those who 
answered the questionnaire. 

Mention must be made, too, of the bibliography of the author. 
Although reference is made only to those books actually cited or 
used in the research, yet, due to his multicultural background, the 
author has proved himself acquainted with the chief works in the 
field; and that on an international level. 

Those who are acquainted with the characterology of Heymans 
and LeSenne, as well as readers and spiritual directors not familiar 
with this system, will find many practical conclusions on spiritual 
direction and the attitudes that might arise in those who practice it. 
At the same time, all who seek the guidance of others can draw 
benefit from the careful consideration of this work. 

The author, then, should be congratulated and certainly merits 
the careful attention of the American reading public. 


ANDRE GODIN, S.J. 
Professor of Psychology 


Member of the American Psychological 
Association 

Director of Research in Religious Psy- 
chology at the International Center, 
LUMEN VITAE, Brussels. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTION OF HER MEMBERS HAS ALWAYS BEEN A 
matter of great importance to the Church, especially so the spiritual 
direction of Her future priests. Throughout Her history it has been 
the custom of the Church to give the best possible training to Her 
seminarians. At the price of great sacrifice, She has built beautiful 
buildings in which young men desiring to become Her captains can 
be well housed and educated. She has instituted Catholic univer- 
sities, many of them dedicated in great part to the training of these 
young men. Oftentimes She has pulled out from the front lines of 
the Apostolate Her specialists so that they may be put in charge of 
this, Her cherished work. Nothing has been left untried and undone 
so that those who tomorrow will be the leaders of the people can 
today best be formed for the important task of working for the 
salvation of souls. 

Naturally, then, the spiritual direction of these seminarians is a 
matter of great concern to the Church. In Her timeless wisdom She 
realizes the importance of setting these young men on the right 
path, not only of virtue, but also of perfection. The Church hopes 
that by spiritual direction Her seminarians will be aided in fixing 
their sights on the right goal, in aiming at the only true ideal, and 
in marshalling all their efforts, both natural and supernatural, for 
the one end, that of becoming good, stable, useful and saintly priests 
of God so that future generations can approach them with confi- 
dence and look up to them as paragons of all the Church stands for. 
She realizes that the formation, and especially the spiritual forma- 
tion, of Her young clerics is important because only if they them- 
selves begin by having their feet on firm, solid ground will they be 
able later to render their best efforts in leading others to the heights 
of perfection. 
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The pages that follow tell about an attempt to apply some of the 
principles and techniques of psychology to the study of the spiritual 
direction of seminarians. The scope of the work is an examination 
of the interpersonal relationship that exists between the director and 
the seminarian-subject and an investigation of some of the attitudes 
that might influence this relationship. For the research, a double 
questionnaire was prepared: one to determine the character type of 
the seminarians taking part in the research; and the other, in several 
sections, treating of spiritual direction itself. As will be seen, the 
answers of the different character groups will be studied to dis- 
cover how the factors of character, of character traits and of age 
influence attitudes, dispositions, and approach to spiritual direction, 
as well as the relationship with one’s director. 

The first part of the work gives a short summary of some of the 
traditional concepts of spiritual direction. The second part gives the 
background of the concrete research and its purpose and procedure. 
It includes, too, a few pages on the cultural principles accepted by 
the seminarians as far as direction is concerned. The third part 
analyses and interprets the results obtained from the double ques- 
tionnaire on character and spiritual direction. In the fourth part 
certain confirmatory measures are examined, measures that also 
made up part of the research and help to confirm some of the con- 
clusions arrived at in part three. These confirmatory measures in- 
clude an attitude scale, which tests the amount of favorability or 
unfavorability seminarians have in their regard of spiritual direction 
and seeks to discover the motive, natural or supernatural, under- 
lying their contact with their directors. It also includes a rating scale 
which measures the profit received from direction, a list of topic 
preferences in direction, and a chapter giving a picture of spiritual 
direction as elaborated from spontaneous remarks appended to the 
questionnaire by some of the members of the population. The final 
part of the thesis, in the form of a synopsis, is a study of the attitude 
of each character towards spiritual direction as revealed in the 
Statistical results and other responses made in the questionnaire. 

Although the writer entertains no undue pretensions about his 
contribution to the study of the practical problems that exist in 
spiritual direction, yet he does believe that the research reported 
here will prove useful. For one reason, there is a definite lack of 
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concrete and practical material in this field. Moreover, the results 
of the research should point out definite answers to some of the 
questions directors usually ask themselves. It should shed some light 
on certain aspects of the situation as it is found today with a given 
number of seminarians, a number sufficiently large to be statistically 
significant and to allow interpretation of definite trends in attitudes 
towards direction. Many of the problems that enter into the inter- 
personal relationship in spiritual direction call for much more study 
and research, for more mature consideration and thought, yet the 
writer hopes that his work will be a contribution towards what 
might be called the psychology of spiritual direction. If this work 
aids others in pushing the study forward, in gaining new insights into 
what often can be a complex and difficult thing, the purpose of the 
writer has been achieved and the time and effort put into the com- 
position of this work will not have been in vain. 

Seminarians are naturally more acquainted with spiritual direc- 
tion and are more fit subjects for a study such as this than any other 
group would be. The way they practice it seems to approach the ideal 
of spiritual direction in the mind of the Church. However, the con- 
clusions drawn, as well as the problems investigated here, are of a 
universal interest. Everyone, from time to time, needs direction and 
actually gets it, whether they call it by that name or not. Unfor- 
tunately, most people will “talk to a priest” or to their minister only 
when they find themselves entangled in problems from which they 
can escape only with difficulty. If practice of direction was more 
general among Church members, many of these problems would be 
avoided and human happiness would have found a new ally. 

If in the course of this work it appears that the most important 
element of spiritual direction—the operation of grace in the soul 
—has been relegated to a secondary place, let it be known that this 
was not done without design. Others have already dealt with the 
theological, the canonical, and the spiritual elements of direction. 
The point of interest in this work focuses on attitudes and disposi- 
tions found in different characters and their relation to the practice 
of spiritual direction. The moral and religious values and the teach- 
ing of the Church are accepted as starting points; better, as so many 
goals to which the seminarian-subject must be led. But this subject 
is a human being. He has problems. He is affected by certain atti- 
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tudes he sees in others or discovers in himself. He forms his own 
ideas about things and will react to contact with others in a way 
different from others who share his human nature. These are the 
things around which this research is centered. 

The writer would like to add one personal word to this brief 
introduction. It is a word of gratitude and of sincere appreciation 
to all those to whom he owes thanks: to his parents, his religious 
superiors, his friends, and to all those professors who were his. 
Without their care, devotion, encouragement and attention this 
work would not have been possible. In a very special way, he wishes 
to express his gratitude to the many seminarians who, in spite of 
the delicacy of the matter, did not hesitate to fill out the question- 
naire, to offer suggestions, and do whatever they could to manifest 
their spirit of cooperation. Several priests and spiritual directors 
likewise gave of their time and advice in the preparation of the 
questionnaire. Their help is appreciated. Special thanks are due to 
Rev. Father A. Godin, S.J., of the Gregorian University in Rome, 
under whose able guidance this work was elaborated. Working with 
him was both an education and a source of pleasure and admiration. 

Finally, a special debt of gratitude is due to the higher superiors 
of the congregation whose members took part in this research. With- 
out their consent, the investigation would not have been under- 
taken. The writer has taken special care—not because he was asked 
to do so, but because he thought it best—to let this congregation 
remain anonymous throughout this research. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTIONS ABOUT SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


chapter I 


TRADITIONAL CONCEPT OF THE HUMAN RELATION 
IN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


THE ABUNDANCE OF LITERATURE DEALING WITH SPIRITUAL DIREC- 
tion in recent years might mislead one to think that it is a relatively 
new institution in the Church. It is not. Writing to Cardinal Gibbons 
in 1899, Pope Leo XIII (163)* stressed the point that spiritual 
direction has been a common practice in the Church since the 
very earliest times; that it has always been ordained by God that 
men should be saved, for the most part, through the administrations 
of other men; and that those called to a higher degree of sanctity 
should attain such a state of perfection through the instrumentality 
of secondary causes, their fellow men who serve as their spiritual 
guides. 

A glance at the history of spiritual direction. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the history of spiritual direction and of its 
evolution in the Church has as yet not been adequately written. 
Elements of it may be found in ascetical works such as those of 
DeGuibert, (37) Tanquerey, (147) and others. Brémond’s erudite 
study of religious sentiment in France gives a good picture of this 
ascetical practice during the time covered by his work. (18) Very 
brief histories of spiritual direction are also given in a new encyclo- 
pedia being published in Paris under the title Catholicisme (132) 
and in the Italian encyclopedia called Enciclopedia Cattolica. (34) 
Pourrat has likewise laid the foundations for such a history in his 
four volumes on Christian spirituality. (J33) Finally, the rules of 
some religious orders, especially of the Benedictines, which served 
as a model for several later orders, attest to the fact that spiritual 
direction, even if in another form than conceived today, has been 
in constant usage in the Church. The writings of Cassian and John 
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Climacus so often referred to in works dealing with the spiritual 
life show that this holds true both for the early Church in the East 
as well as for the monks of the West. 

The spiritual director in Canon Law. In Canon Law the spiritual 
director is called “director spiritus,” “magister pietatis,” or “mode- 
rator spiritualis” and is the one charged with the spiritual formation 
of aspirants to the Holy Priesthood. For secular seminaries he is 
named by the Bishop (C.1358) and should be chosen for his pru- 
dence and virtue as well as for his learning. He fulfills the duty 
assigned him through spiritual conferences, instructions and exhor- 
tations (2) and by personal contact with the individual seminarians. 
He usually serves as one of the confessors of the seminarians and 
as such is prohibited by the code to cast a vote in the call to orders 
or the dismissal of his penitents. (C.1361,3) However, as Bride 
points out, (27) the practice of having one director and only one 
for an entire community is the system in vogue especially in Italian 
seminaries. There are other systems. In most seminaries in France 
and elsewhere, especially in seminaries of religious congregations 
and in those modeled upon the Sulpician system, all the professors 
of the seminary are usually considered as directors. Among these, 
the seminarians are free to choose as their director whichever pro- 
fessor they wish. The important thing is that this salutary practice 
be not neglected. It might be noted that the canonical aspects of 
spiritual direction, at least for seminaries, has been well treated in 
a thesis submitted some years ago to the University of Ottawa for 
the Doctorate in Canon Law. (140) 

The nature of spiritual direction. Spiritual direction is that 
human relationship which is established between two people, one 
seeking advice for his spiritual advancement, the other, his com- 
petency being supposed, giving it. It can be said to be a specialized 
form of personal guidance. In this sense, anyone can give spiritual 
direction and it does not necessarily suppose that the director be a 
priest. A son asking his father’s advice, a friend seeking counsel in 
matters spiritual would fall under this wider interpretation of 
direction. 

However, according to the more accepted usage in the Church, 
spiritual direction is usually reserved to priests, who by virtue of 
their office are expected to be the best equipped to be directors and 
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because of their state in life are more assured of the help of God. As 
considered in this work, spiritual direction supposes a certain 
amount of continuity. A word of counsel sought and given in pass- 
ing or on rare occasions would not fall under this interpretation. 
It can be called personal direction, as distinguished from sacra- 
mental direction, the work of the Holy Father, of Bishops, of priests 
in the confessional, direction given to a penitent to achieve the 
integrity of the sacrament and the acquisition of the dispositions 
necessary to avoid future relapses from grace; in the same way it 
can be distinguished from pastoral direction, the duty of those 
named above inasmuch as they are pastors of souls. This consists in 
teaching, preaching, the administration of the means of grace and 
salvation, and the protection against error. (126, pp. 3-4) The note 
of progress towards perfection is always present in personal spiritual 
direction; it has to do, one can say, with the “melius esse” of the 
spiritual life, its immediate scope being the perfection of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

The spiritual director. In the interpersonal relationship that 
exists in spiritual direction, the director can be said to be an author- 
ized guide of souls, usually freely chosen by one who wants to ad- 
vance towards sanctity. The authorization comes from the Church, 
and in the case of a religious, through religious superiors, and 
carries with it not so much a note of authority as one of approval 
or commission. As accepted here, the spiritual director is a priest, 
member of the same religious congregation as those (major semi- 
narians ) who seek his help, and chosen by themselves among several 
who have been authorized by higher superiors to guide the semi- 
narians towards a fuller realization of their religious and sacerdotal 
ideals and aspirations. In this restricted sense, reference will be 
made to the spiritual director throughout this work. 

The duties of the director. The task that lies before the spiritual 
director is manifold. He must aid his subject in knowing Christ and 
himself better; show him how to apply to himself the general prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life; guide him in passing from what is abstract 
to what is concrete and personal in everything that pertains to per- 
fection. For this, the director must at times be of assistance to the 
seminarians in resolving doubts that assail them and he must aid 
them in the discovery of possible avenues of failure as well as their 
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sources of strength. He is, in a word, a spiritual counselor who is 
freely chosen, and for this reason the relationship established be- 
tween himself and the subject must always remain one of full liberty 
and personal responsibility on the part of the subject. If it falls to 
the director to conduct the soul of his subject in the ways of God, 
teaching him to listen to the divine inspiration and suggesting the 
practice of virtue in conformity with the subject’s personal situation, 
the end in view being to help him make progress in perfection and 
sanctity, still the freedom of the subject must never be invaded. He 
must always remain free. The decisions made and the means chosen 
must always be his own; otherwise direction can very well prove to 
be more harmful than beneficial. 

Qualities of a director. The spiritual director should first of all 
be a man of God, for only he who is imbued with the Spirit of God 
can recognize the workings of this Spirit in the soul of another. If 
he is to be a mediator between the seminarian and Christ, he must 
have personal contact with Christ in his own interior life. But for 
good spiritual direction, sanctity alone does not suffice. It was 
St. Francis de Sales’ opinion that a man who shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of spiritual direction should be a man of charity, of 
knowledge, and of prudence. (130, p. 79) St. Teresa demands cir- 
cumspection, intelligence, and experience. (130, 64) Father Faber 
brought out the point that different directors have different gifts: 
some being excellent for beginners; others for souls more advanced; 
yet others for souls in a high degree of perfection. Some are gifted 
in the direction of scrupulous souls and some, of those who suffer 
interior trials. (70, p. 340) More than the confessor, perhaps, the 
director should know how to penetrate beyond the accusation of 
faults to the causes of sin, the deep-rooted inclination, temptations, 
imprudences and to the temperament and character of his subject. 
For this the director must not only be holy and learned; he must 
also be a humble listener. He must know how to lead his subject to 
lay bare his innermost thoughts. Because of the great demands on 
a director and the great variety of human differences, St. Gregory 
long ago called spiritual direction the “art of arts and the science of 
sciences.” (121) 

Necessity and usefulness of spiritual direction. The first director 
of every soul is the Holy Ghost. However, in the ordinary Christian 
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dispensation secondary causes are usually employed to conduct 
souls through the perilous passage of life. It is God’s intention that 
we make use of His visible representatives to help us avoid two 
extremes that threaten everyone wishing to make progress in the 
spiritual life: the temptation to swerve too much to the right and 
fall into an excess of presumptuous fervor, or too much to the left 
and fall into dangerous laxity. 

Some spiritual authors speak very strongly about the necessity of 
spiritual direction and would lead one to think that they hold for 
the absolute necessity of direction. However, the more common 
opinion holds that direction, though useful and necessary, is not a 
sine qua non condition of arriving at sanctity. God can certainly dis- 
pense with human means. There have been men and women who 
have become great saints without benefit of spiritual direction, or at 
least with very little of it. St. Theresa of the Child Jesus is said to 
have had little recourse to a director. According to her own words, 
it was rather “Jesus alone who instructed me; no book, no theo- 
logian taught me.” (51, p. 247, cf. also 149) 

In spite of this fact, however, with a nearly unanimous voice, most 
spiritual writers insist that direction is a matter of moral necessity, 
that it would be temerarious to dispense with this means if we 
would progress in the ways of perfection. In like manner, the rules 
of religious orders and congregations exhort their members to have 
a special guide for the conduct of their spiritual life. Even on the 
natural plane one of the most concrete realizations of the wisdom 
of the ages is that no one can always be an impersonal judge in his 
own case; that at times everyone should take counsel with someone 
who is wiser and more experienced than himself, or at least, some- 
one who can look upon his case with a more objective eye. It might 
be mentioned that our modern-day Catholic, whatever his status 
may be, takes too little advantage of the opportunities offered him 
in spiritual direction. 

Every man’s life is a combination of activities on several levels 
and the problems of life each must face often become very complex. 
A seminarian in a religious congregation, for instance, can easily 
grow bewildered by the several different fields of endeavor to which 
he must apply himself. The cultural, social, intellectual, religious 
and sacerdotal aims that are his can, and often do, come into con- 
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flict one with the other. His studies, his religious progress, his rela- 
tions with other members of the community and all the other ele- 
ments of his life must be brought together into one unified whole 
if he is going to give full account of himself. Without the help of a 
learned and experienced guide, he can easily be led astray towards 
one extreme or the other. And if this is true for the seminarian 
sheltered away to a great extent from the hubbub of modern-day 
life, how much more true is it for those who are daily exposed to it. 

But one’s need for a director is not only spiritual; it is also psycho- 
logical. No particular created good can exhaust the natural thirst of 
the human will. Only the Supreme Good can fully satisfy it. Face to 
face with particular goods, man is always free to choose or not to 
choose; to choose this particular good or that one. To the will these 
intellectually presented goods take on the quality of values, values 
which serve as motives to man’s free activity. So that one can best 
conduct his life according to the highest and noblest values, he needs 
what psychologists call integration, the secret of which lies in having 
one underlying motive that fashions into an intelligible, acceptable 
pattern all the others. (41, pp. 28-29; 42, pp. 269-270) A spiritual 
director, looking into the complexities of the life of another with an 
impartial eye, can be of great help in achieving this goal of personal 
integration. 

For seminarians in their formative years the problems outlined 
above, when applied to everyday living, are not such simple ones. 
For them, consequently, it is evident that spiritual direction is im- 
portant. Of course, there is no question here of replacing the auton- 
omy of the subject by the authority of a director. This would be as 
bad spiritually as it would be psychologically. But the director can 
be of much help in pointing out to his subject in which direction he 
should channel his best efforts, in what ways God wants him to 
make the greatest use of his liberty and free will. In the words of 
St. Bernard, “Parvulis in Christo paedagogus vobis . . . necessarius 
est, qui doceat, deducat, foveat vos.” In other words, for the Saint, 
beginners in the life of Christ need someone to teach, to lead and to 
nourish them with spiritual sustenance. This does not mean that 
spiritual direction is only necessary for the young. At times it be- 
comes necessary for those who are more advanced in virtue. The 
same Saint says this when he is quoted as saying that the one who 
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sets himself up as his own master is subjecting himself to a fool. 
Father Faber looks at it in a slightly different way but comes to the 
same conclusion. He says that in the spiritual life two things are 
important: that we should know ourselves well and at the same time 
think little of ourselves, and that both of these are difficult to 
achieve. (70, p. 17) A spiritual director can be of great help in the 
realization of both of these objectives. 

To summarize: spiritual direction can be said to be useful for 
everyone. About this there is little doubt. It is not absolutely, but 
morally, necessary. It is more important for beginners in the spiritual 
life than for others. But at times when ponderous decisions must be 
taken or when special difficulties present themselves, even the most 
wise and the most learned of men can profit from this act of Chris- 
tian submission. (9) 

Finally, it can be said with the same Father Faber (70, pp. 325- 
326) that the necessity of spiritual direction stands out from the 
fact that it is one of the practices of the Church that is most 
attacked, not only by those outside the fold but especially by those 
who are ill-read and lukewarm within it. He sees in this an analogy 
with attacks against devotion to the Mother of God, the opposition 
with which it meets being a good gauge of the devil’s distaste and 
dread of it. It may be difficult to be faithful to direction, he says, 
but without a director one runs the risk of sitting down “in the dust 
of low attainment.” The lack of direction in the lives of many of Her 
sons is for Father Faber the reason why the Church cannot claim 
many more in the roster of Her Saints; it is the reason, too, why 
many turn out to be thorns in the side of the Church, wounding Her 
“as far as their littleness can go.” 

The Pope speaks of the importance of spiritual direction. In his 
encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood, Pope Pius XI reminded those 
who share with the Holy Father the heavy burden of the government 
of the Church that the “seminary is and should be the apple of your 
eye... it is, and should be, the chief object of your solicitude. Care- 
ful above all should be the choice of superiors and professors; and, 
in a most special manner, of the spiritual father, who has so delicate 
and so important a part in the nurture of the priestly spirit.” (164, 
p. 26) Even more in detail, Pope Pius XII not only inculcates the 
importance of spiritual direction but also outlines the work of the 
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director. He tells his priests, “We deem it opportune to exhort you, 
beloved sons, not to trust unduly in yourselves as you journey on 
the road to spiritual life, but with humble and docile soul to take 
counsel and to ask help from those who can offer you.wise direction, 
warn you of approaching dangers, point out suitable safeguards, 
guide you on the path of right reason in the midst of all difficulties 
whether from within or without, and direct you to that ever-increas- 
ing perfection to which the examples of the Blessed in heaven and 
the approved masters of Christian asceticism beckon and call you. 
Without such prudent directors of conscience, it is often most diffi- 
cult to correspond with the supernatural inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit and with divine grace.” (165, p. 18) Not only priests, but lay- 
men as well, should take these words to heart. 

The foundation of the human relationship in spiritual direc- 
tion: obedience or docility? It should be noticed in the text cited 
above that the Holy Father uses the words “with humble and docile 
soul” when he exhorts priests to seek counsel from a director. The 
clarity of thought here expressed can be used to settle a question 
which for a long time has been disputed: is submission due to one’s 
director a question of obedience or one of humility and docility? In 
the text the Holy Father makes no mention of obedience, but he 
does refer to humility and docility, and tells priests that they should 
“take counsel .. . ask help. . .” from those who can “guide” and 
“warn” them and “point out” to them. Nowhere in these notions 
does there enter the question of authority to which obedience would 
be due. The expressions used and the tenor of the text certainly 
refer to docility and not to obedience. 

Many of the earlier spiritual writers spoke about obedience to the 
director, some of them seemingly calling for an obedience that was 
complete, unquestioning, absolute. However, the more commonly 
held opinion (25, 33, 46, 57, 58,72, 80; 107, 109, [27,126 wigs 
139) is that the relationship of subject to director is not so much 
one of obedience but one of humble docility. In truth, the authority 
of the spiritual director cannot be compared to that of a lawfully 
constituted superior. In no way is a director empowered to exercise 
any juridical or jurisdictional authority over those who seek his 
guidance. He can suggest, persuade, counsel, say what seems best 
to him, but the subject is still not bound by obedience to follow him. 
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An act contrary to the director’s advice might militate against the 
virtue of prudence, but it is not formally an act of disobedience, 
except perhaps in the widest acceptance of the term, for the director 
has over the subject only that power which the subject himself con- 
fers. (109, 127, p. 329; 128) He has no vested, objective power 
derived from higher authority. The subject should be docile to his 
director, “bene disciplinae susceptivus”’ as St. Thomas has it, but in 
no way does the director’s opinion remove the subject from personal 
responsibility. Moralists might make here the exception for scrupu- 
lous cases; but in normal cases the choice, the election to be made, 
still belongs to the subject. He can look to the director for support 
because he feels his own prudence less sturdy; but he cannot supply 
or transfer the prudence of his director for his own. The director 
who would want to usurp real authority over his subject and to lay 
down the law to him finds no true foundation for such conduct in 
theology and proceeds in opposition to the laws of psychology 
which he should respect as an educator. Not only does such a direc- 
tor fail to form mature, responsible men; but he also fosters an un- 
healthy spirit of dependency and passivity which breaks down and 
is at a loss when left to itself or when faced with unaccustomed 
situations. As Father Gabriel de Sainte Marie-Madeleine so wisely 
puts it, counsels are not imposed; they are proposed. (50, p. 140) 
In a review of a book written by Boccardo on spiritual direction, 
Father DeGuibert expressed the opinion that the author had exag- 
gerated in applying to the director what properly belongs to the 
Superior: authority to which obedience is rightfully due. He goes on 
to say that it would be imprudent to regard the advice of a director 
as the authoritative voice of God to the same degree as one must 
do in the case of a lawfully constituted superior. (36, p. 300) De- 
Guibert treats the question more at length in his textbook on the 
ascetical and mystical life. (37, pp. 169-176) 

The relationship of the subject to his director, consequently, is 
one that is established on a full understanding that the subject 
remains free and responsible for his own actions. It is a relationship 
that is based on prudence and faith, or as Marchetti explains, (109) 
on prudence exercised through docility. St. Thomas, with his usual 
clarity of thought, insists that prudence is always needed in those 
things that are less certain or less determined; that it is necessary 
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that man be governed by right reason so that he can apply well the 
universal principles to particular circumstances which are always 
varied and uncertain (S.Th. II-II, q. 47). Certainly, this is applicable 
in a special way to the relationship that exists between a director 
and his subject. 

However, the fact that the director has no juridical authority over 
his subject in no way dispenses the subject from submitting himself 
to the counsel and the advice of the director. No one seeks the 
advice of a wise and prudent person in order to disregard it. The 
director—at least as considered here—is vested with sacerdotal dig- 
nity; to him, as to all priests, Christ has given the commission to 
teach in His name. By this fact, he participates in some way in the 
authority of God. For such a one the subject should have reverence, 
especially so since he has freely sought his advice and since the 
superiors have approved him as a spiritual director. Inasmuch as 
God in His Providence wants men to tend towards perfection under 
the guidance of those more experienced than themselves, the attitude 
of the seminarian should be one of deep reverence and humility; 
prudence dictates that he consider well the advice of his director 
and, except when the contrary is clearly apparent, follow it humbly. 

In summary, it can be said that the relationship of a subject to his 
spiritual director is basically one of prudence, a prudence enlivened 
by the spirit of faith and exercised through the virtue of docility. 

Changing directors. Once a person in religion is bound to a law- 
fully appointed Superior, he cannot change his allegiance, except 
through the due processes taken care of through higher superiors or 
the Code of Canon Law. For sufficiently grave reasons, for instance, 
he can ask to be placed under the jurisdiction of another Superior 
in a different locale. On the other hand, it is possible to change 
spiritual directors of one’s own accord, although this should never 
be done without serious reasons. Faber points out (70, pp. 341-342) 
that in respect to a change of directors we may err in four ways: 
we may change too soon; we may change when we shouldn’t; we 
may neglect to change when we should; we may change too late. In 
practice, if a subject feels that he has lost his liberty and ease with 
a certain director; or that he is making no progress whatsoever; or 
that more harm than good is coming from this particular director, 
then a change of directors is in order. But the subject should avoid 
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changing through his own personal whims or fancy, for no good 
reason, or at the first hint of difficulty. If prudence and the glory of 
God dictate a change of directors, then staying with the same one 
would be as much a fault as it would be to change without serious 
reason. 

Director’s knowledge of subject essential. Put simply, the task 
of a spiritual director is to lead his subject to God. To do this, he 
must know how the grace of God works in the human soul. Hence 
the necessity of a serious understanding of the principles of ascetical 
and mystical theology. But theological knowledge alone is not quite 
enough. The director must be a student of human nature, a psy- 
chologist. He must know all there is to know about man, because, 
as Allers says, (J, p. 375) problems that stem from psychology and 
characterology eventually tide over into the realm of revealed re- 
ligion as far as the individual human being is concerned. The best 
knowledge of souls comes from long experience; for very young 
priests, science should supplant that experience until they reach the 
day when both science and experience can guide them. 

The natural starting point of spiritual direction is the subject 
himself; his psychical make-up, the environment that has molded 
his development, his tendencies, ideals and aspirations. But such a 
starting point presents difficulties. In spite of all the good will in 
the world, no one likes to be studied, to be made the object of close 
psychological scrutiny. Knowingly or not, we all throw up some 
sort of a guard if we sense that someone is trying to penetrate our 
interior self. This natural resistance towards invasion of our inner 
selves is, or at least can constitute, a difficulty in spiritual direction. 
It is up to the director to create a psychological climate where an 
easy interplay of ideas and attitudes is made possible. Like a good 
interviewer, the spiritual director needs what Allport calls “social 
intelligence,” whereby he can be a good listener and still study, lead 
to frankness without any sign of being shocked, show himself a 
friend and still maintain the proper reserve, get to the bottom of 
things yet never alienate the subject. (3, p. 516) Father Curran, who 
has worked with the non-directive school of Rogers, (138) has 
several good pages on this matter. (31) 

The director should always know how to strike a happy balance 
between tension towards the ideal set before his subject and a patient 
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satisfaction with progress being made, realizing that the ideal of the 
Christian and religious life and of perfection in them is never com- 
pletely attained on this earth. At the same time, the director is 
bound to progress in his own knowledge and love of Christ, so that 
he can keep the ideals of his subject high. He should give the im- 
pression of inner calm and self-assurance in order to inspire the 
confidence of his subject. 

Guilloré is one among many of the older spiritual writers who 
underline the fact that the director should accommodate himself to 
the natural dispositions of each of his subjects; that each should be 
conducted according to his own temperament, intellectual capaci- 
ties, his social situation, and the actual state of his soul. (135, vol. 
4, p. 110) He shows himself well acquainted with the inner work- 
ings of human nature when he advises directors not to be over- 
demanding of their subjects, nor too harsh, since it is better to lose 
something by tolerance than everything by severity. (83, p. 164) 

The ordinary guidance of souls cannot be done effectively where 
there is no real understanding of the character of the one to be 
guided; (1, p. 2; pp. 372, sqq.) and unless the subject is brought to 
express and explore his own attitudes as freely as possible, finding 
for himself the problems which are of concern to him, (J31, p. 4) 
much of the good that could come from contact with a director will 
be left undone. No matter how clear something is to the director, if 
the subject does not see it himself, spiritual directives will prove of 
little worth. To attain this, the director must have confidence in his 
subject as a human person endowed with inviolable rights; the fact 
that the subject comes to him for direction should not be interpreted 
as a sign that he (the subject) cannot find the solutions of his own 
problems. Prudence, not ignorance, has led him to the director. 

Therapeutic value of spiritual direction. That there do exist 
certain dangers in spiritual direction cannot be denied. To mention 
but one of them: a person may be led to foster in himself too great 
attachment to his director, substituting the will and responsibility of 
the director for his own; (9) or allowing the director to stand be- 
tween himself and God, whereas the director should, like John the 
Baptist, stand aside and point out the way to God, “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” (John I, 36) In connection with this Faber says 
that he never knew anyone who had a director and did not get 
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enough direction; but he contends that the souls damaged by over- 
direction would fill a hospital in any decently large town. (70, p. 
348) This statement seems somewhat exaggerated, or at least less 
applicable in our day, but evidently too much direction can be as 
harmful as too little or none at all. 

Yet the absurdities and abuses that might creep into spiritual 
direction in no way destroy the immense good that can come from 
it. Even on a natural level, psychologists and writers on mental 
health hold that one sign of normal adjustment to life is that a 
person maintain a confidential relationship with some other person 
and talk with him openly about his difficulties. (155, p. 10) One of 
the conclusions of the 1950 congress of the Carmelite Fathers, held 
at Avon, France, in April of that year, recognized the fact that to 
express to another an interior conflict is an act of great psychologi- 
cal importance. (38, p. 11) They speak of the “pacifying role” of the 
confessor and director, stressing the fact that to do his work well, 
he must be a man of great tact and prudence. In their own field and 
for their own purposes, the Alcoholics Anonymous have exploited 
this psychological fact and incorporated it into the twelve steps in 
remedying or combatting addiction to alcohol. 

It is a well-known fact that a full commitment to the dogmas of 
Faith has a stabilizing influence and effect on human nature, which, 
in the words of Tertullian, is naturally Christian. In the same way, 
it can be said that spiritual direction has a definite therapeutic value. 
Mounier holds (117, pp. 740-741) that much of the trouble that 
moderns suffer comes from a lack of orientation within the indi- 
vidual; that dissociation within oneself can cause serious repercus- 
sions on one’s mental health. He mentions the great power of re- 
organization and cohesion that is found in the serious option of 
values which integrate the forces of personality; that much can still 
be done in extending psychotherapy in the direction of hagiotherapy 
or therapy of troubles of personality through engagements that be- 
long to the ethical, or religious, field. Knowing these things, a 
spiritual director should always keep before the eyes of his subjects 
the integrating forces of total dedication to the ideals that are set 
down for those who would be good priests and religious as well as 
for those who are striving to save their souls in any walk of life. 

A word of warning to directors is necessary, however. With very 
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few exceptions priests are neither psychiatrists nor psychoanalysts, 
and spiritual direction is assuredly something more than psycho- 
logical clinical work, and something less. More harm than good can 
come from striving to utilize these modern sciences without a solid 
grounding in their principles and an understanding of all their scien- 
tific ramifications. The field is not open to uninitiated amateurs. Of 
late the literature dealing with this subject in connection with re- 
ligious life has been multiplying. The works of Vaca, (156, 157) 
of VanderVeldt and Odenwald, (158) DeSinety, (54, 55) Brenink- 
meyer, (20) among others, are worthy of note. Those of Vaca treat 
specifically of psychology and spiritual direction. 

On the other hand, with sufficient study the spiritual director can 
find in these sciences some suggestions for a better knowledge of 
those who come to him for guidance. (14) But the most that ordi- 
nary priests can do when brought face to face with psychical devia- 
tions is to pay attention to what the Holy Father has called “indirect 
treatment” and the action of the conscious psychism on the affective 
life of the subject. (166) If the deviations are strongly pronounced 
and of a serious nature, the course of a director is clear: if not 
equipped himself, he must consult a competent authority, or see to 
it that his subject is sent to a well-trained psychiatrist, a man of 
sound Christian judgment and principles that are unquestionable. 
To expose someone to those who lack these qualifications would be 
a serious act of betrayal. Vaca, who is both doctor and priest, re- 
peats several times the theme that the Catholic psychotherapist, be 
he physician or director, knows the meaning of life and of suffer- 
ing. If he can restore the patient’s equilibrium, he does so in order 
that the subject can better shoulder the responsibilities that are his. 
If he cannot cure, at least he has something at his disposal with 
which to alleviate: the hope of the after life and the real value of 
suffering with true Christian resignation. (157) It is heartening to 
notice the ever closer cooperation between psychologists and priests 
in many elements of our American life. 

Any director can benefit from recent developments in psychology 
and in this way answer the hopes of Pius XI who long ago called 
for priests to be modern in the right sense of the word. (164, p. 24) 
But, as has been said, spiritual direction and psychology are two 
different things. The spiritual director must always operate on the 
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supernatural level. And the director of seminarians has a most 
formidable task. In this concrete person who comes to him for 
direction, the director must see the future priest, another Christ, a 
man who will have to bear the brunt of his own responsibilities as 
well as those of others. As a priest the subject will be entrusted with 
the salvation of a part of the Master’s flock. He will forever be 
marked with the seal of ordination, the mark that signifies selection 
for higher things, selection for leadership in the spiritual world. 
Though priests do not, by this fact, have a monopoly on sanctity, 
yet they are God’s chosen channels through whom His grace and 
gifts ordinarily flow to the rest of men. In the eyes of all who meet 
the priest, this man, in spite of his human frailty, is the anointed one 
of God. To many he is the Church, for many judge the Church and 
the priesthood by him alone. It stands to reason, then, that if 
modern scientific development has something to contribute to aid 
priests in performing the serious function of spiritual direction in a 
better way, no director should hesitate in seeking such help. 

Jesus Christ, model spiritual director. As in everything else, Our 
Lord set the example for those who would be good spiritual direc- 
tors. In the three years of His public life, He prepared the chosen 
twelve for their ordination and future ministry. The apostolic school 
was the first seminary, the first institution for the formation of 
future priests, and Christ Himself undertook the work of guiding 
the Apostles spiritually. He often showed them His power, but at 
the same time, He made them feel the warmth of His all-penetrating 
love. He spent long hours instructing them on the will of the Father, 
warning them that like Himself they would encounter persecution 
and hate. They would have to face hardship and discouragement, 
but their faith should not falter for He would be with them at all 
times. 

This apostolic school was composed of men of different character 
and temperament. There was the impetuous, sword-swinging Peter; 
the Peter of great emotions and fire. Protesting his eternal devotion, 
he proved weak enough to deny his best Friend in a moment of 
trial, yet escaped strong enough to become the very stone upon 
which the Church was to rest. There was the gentle John, Apostle 
of love, whose purity and love sustained him unscathed in a boiling 
cauldron of oil; a man tender enough to be chosen as Mary’s special 
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guardian. There was Matthew, the tax collector who had chosen for 
himself such a material task, and yet lived to write such beautiful 
passages as we have in his gospel. There were the “sons of thunder” 
whose manner of settling an unpleasant affair was to invoke thunder 
from the skies; Andrew, who immediately followed Christ when the 
Baptist pointed Him out; Nathaniel, leaning against a tree, looking 
over the situation, calm, self-possessed, a man of no guile. And the 
rest; each of them was different from the other. All of these Christ 
directed well because He understood each of them. Their weakness 
He turned into strength, their talents into power, their faults He 
replaced with virtue. With His help and in His name spiritual direc- 
tors of our day can do likewise with their subjects. 
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ANTECEDENTS TO A RESEARCH ON SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTER BROUGHT FORTH SOME THEORETICAL 
and traditional concepts of spiritual direction and mentioned the 
aid that can be expected from a closer cooperation with psychology. 
This present chapter will underline three things in summary form: 


1. the main idea that prompted a research on the relation be- 
tween spiritual direction and the varieties of character 
among major seminarians of a religious congregation; 

2. the assumptions upon which this research was based; and 

3. the remote and proximate preparations that led to the final 
form of the questionnaire used for the research. 


The idea behind the research. Every inquiry must begin with a 
preliminary underlying idea that the investigator wants to verify 
and make more precise. Such an idea is as the springboard from 
which comes a research; it orientates the research and gives it 
unity. (35, p. 103) 

The research conducted as the basis of this work is an empirical 
study in pastoral psychology, accompanied by some inductive con- 
clusions. The position taken in it is this: since the act of spiritual 
direction is an interpersonal one, a contact or relationship of man 
with man, it was felt that the quality of that relationship, the forms 
it might take, would exert influence on the outcome of spiritual 
direction. It would be interesting to know if different types reacted 
in different ways to this interpersonal relationship and to what 
degree some of the principles of counseling and guidance are veri- 
fied in that relationship. It would likewise be interesting to know the 
influence of certain attitudes towards spiritual direction upon the 
variety of characters studied. Of course, the hypothetical status of 
typology had to be kept in mind: there are no clear, well-defined 
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types where human beings are concerned, only more or less, 
approximations. 

It might be mentioned that some of the basic principles of good 
guidance and of counseling are these: the subject must feel com- 
pletely at ease; he must sense a sympathetic rapport between him- 
self and the one from whom he seeks counsel or guidance; he must 
feel that he enjoys complete freedom in expressing his own trials, 
difficulties, ideals and aspirations, knowing that he will find a high 
degree of understanding on the part of the one he has approached 
for help. 

With these things in mind, then, it can be stated that although 
other factors of interest in spiritual direction enter into the ques- 
tionnaire as will be seen, still the principal idea behind the investiga- 
tion was the question of the attitudes as related to character, and 
the interpersonal relationship between the subject and the director. 
It was thought that different characters would react to this relation- 
ship in ways that varied one from the other; that one character 
might have a cluster of attitudes or dispositions different from those 
of another character. This knowledge was bound to throw some 
light on the present situation of spiritual direction, giving it another 
set of dimensions based on concrete facts, extending it towards 
further horizons, and verifying, to some extent at least, by concrete 
facts, all that is theoretically and traditionally handed down about 
direction and guidance. Under that light it would be a contribution 
both to the field of characterology as well as to that of pastoral 
psychology. 

As an instrument of the investigation, a double questionnaire was 
drawn up. One part of the questionnaire was to determine the 
character of the one who answered it; the other part, in several 
sections, treated of different aspects of spiritual direction. By com- 
paring the two parts together, it was thought that many interesting 
conclusions could be deduced showing the relationship between 
spiritual direction and the varieties of character, as well as the reac- 
tion of the various characters to the personal relationship with a 
spiritual director. For this purpose a system of characterology that 
seemed best for religious, educational purposes was chosen. (See 
Chapter 4.) The final questionnaire was sent to those who would 
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be well suited to answer it because they practice direction more 
regularly than other groups: major seminarians. 

To give further enlightenment on this let us say that each part or 
section of the questionnaire used has its own interest and stands by 
itself. Nevertheless, the intention of the researcher was to classify 
those who answered the questionnaire into different character 
groups and character trait groups proposed by the system of charac- 
terology adopted. From there, an attempt could be made to work 
out the relations of these with the responses made to the various 
questions concerning direction. Among others, Father Willwoll 
bears out this procedure when he mentions in his article on asceti- 
cism in the French Dictionary of Spirituality (161) that the findings 
of differential psychology and typology can with benefit be applied 
to the problems of asceticism. It might also be mentioned here that 
Ligier has justified both the existence of pastoral psychology and 
the procedure used in this work. (102, pp. 7-32) Along with him 
others can reflect on the possibilities of such a method. The find- 
ings outlined here can help others to push towards conclusions not 
here touched upon; with their own experience as a constant check- 
ing point, they may be able to put into more profitable use such 
things as this research may bring to light. 

Assumptions. It was impossible to state a priori if a variety of 
attitudes towards spiritual direction could be attributed to a variety 
of characters or character traits. From one point of view, it must 
be admitted that, being a highly cultural activity, spiritual direction 
is rather far removed from temperament, character or character 
traits. 

It is evident that every questionnaire and research of this kind 
is based on certain assumptions. Without these assumptions, of one 
kind or another, it would be impossible to formulate a question- 
naire; much less to interpret such answers that were given with any 
degree of intellectual honesty and respect for reality. It could be 
assumed, for instance, that seminarians are interested in spiritual 
direction and for the most part willing to cooperate with any effort 
to study and possibly improve it. As Debesse points out, (35, p 115) 
more cooperation can be expected when those who answer feel that 
the outcome of such an inquiry can be of service to them. This 
assumption was wholly justified, as will be seen in Chapter 11. 
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Another assumption concerned the cultural background of the 
population involved as far as spiritual direction is concerned. By 
cultural background is here meant the instructions received about 
direction, personal reading, and experience with direction. That 
such cultural background was quite similar for all the members of 
the population was most probable. They are all members of the 
same congregation and they follow the same rules and regulations, 
with but slight modifications, in whatever country they happen to 
be. Without doubt, national differences are bound to exist, yet there 
are often closer ties existing between seminarians of different coun- 
tries than are between seminarians and other sub-groups of the same 
country, especially so when they are all members of the same re- 
ligious family. This is due to similarity of training, of problems, of 
levels of aspirations and holds true for other cultural sub-groups 
such as lawyers, doctors, members of the laboring class. This has 
been borne out by personal experience with seminarians in several 
different countries, and is evident with any sub-group. The miners 
of France, for instance, are more closely related to the miners of 
Germany than they are to the poets of France. 

Finally, it was assumed that age could be a factor in coloring 
some of the responses of the questionnaire. For this reason, the 
factor of age was taken into consideration and brought under con- 
trol. The population was asked to fill out a blank for their age, so 
that a sampling of some of the younger students could be com- 
pared with that of some of the older ones. In a major seminary the 
natural division is between those studying philosophy and those 
studying theology; therefore, the younger ones will henceforth be 
referred to, as is done among them, as philosophers, while the older, 
more advanced, ones will be called theologians. Age, then, is not 
taken so much in terms of a number of years but as the point in his 
training where a candidate for the priesthood finds himself. 

Limitations of the questionnaire. The questionnaire on spiritual 
direction suffers many limitations. Any questionnaire does. First, 
it was a pencil and paper one. In all such questionnaires, there will 
be inherent weaknesses. In self-rating there is a tendency to over- 
estimate those qualities that seem desirable and underestimate those 
considered undesirable; with some few individuals, the opposite 
tendency is prevalent. But this factor is weakened when a competent 
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subject is sufficiently motivated to make his responses honestly and : 
carefully. (3, pp. 444 sqq.) To a great measure, these requirements 
were obtained in that the population is one where honesty and 
self-assessment are held in high regard. Moreover, the subject matter 
is one that interests this population, and at times causes them con- 
cern. They were, besides, assured of anonymity and were led to 
understand that they were free to answer or not to answer; that it 
would be preferable if they refrained from answering unless they 
were motivated by a sincere desire of cooperation. The outcome of 
the inquiry and the spontaneous remarks offered are proof that 
real cooperation was obtained. Secondly, a questionnaire usually 
measures what Goodenough calls “claims” rather than the reality 
of a given situation. (79, p. 409) Even if this point has some value 
in the present investigation, these “claims” still are quite revelatory 
and conducive to valid conclusions about the matter being studied. 
They should, in any account, give important insight into the atti- 
tudes of seminarians towards spiritual guidance and those who guide 
them. Thirdly, because of the complexity of the matter at hand, it 
was impossible to touch upon every attitude or disposition that 
might come into play in such an institution as spiritual direction. 
Fourthly, the questionnaire deals with the interpersonal relations 
that exist in spiritual direction, but this was studied from only one 
side of the picture, the seminarians’ side. The answers could be 
expected to tell the story of those who received direction and it is 
through their eyes that the reader can study the situation. To offset 
this somewhat (and as an aid in preparing the research), the writer 
obtained a rather clear idea of how directors themselves feel about 
this question. This was done by means of several interviews with 
spiritual directors, some of them men of many years’ experience in 
the field. It must also be remembered that the writer himself was a 
spiritual director for some years before he undertook this research. 
Finally, the character of each subject’s director has surely a role 
to play in guidance work, but it was thought impossible to face this 
problem in a questionnaire addressed to seminarians without sac- 
rificing delicacy for what, in the final analysis, would probably 
not have proffered much more insight than is already had. If 
questions had been asked about the character of the director, the 
situation would still be seen through the eyes of the subjects who 
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answered the questions. This is a problem of what LeSenne calls 
“intercharacterology” (99, pp. 568-571) and any attempt at con- 
trolling it would have led to an over-complication of this work. But 
it is a factor that remains open for further research. 

Remote preparation of the research. The following are the 
sources of information that were at the disposal of the writer in the 
preparation of his questionnaire for the research to be reported here. 

1. Personal experience. To draw up the first rough draft of the 
projected questionnaire, the writer sat down and asked himself 
questions. What were his feelings, sentiments, attitudes, ideas about 
spiritual direction during his own seminary days? What had he 
looked for in direction? Was he always satisfied with his own per- 
sonal approach to it? Did he get from it what he had expected? 
Going one step further, he strove to recall the things that fellow 
seminarians had said about spiritual direction, for in a previous 
interview one young priest had told him, “seminarians talk about 
such things among themselves.” Further personal experience came 
from the fact that the writer spent the first five years of his priestly 
life—those preceding the research—teaching in a seminary, where 
he had the occasion to discuss with older and more experienced 
heads the problems concerning the moral and spiritual guidance of 
seminarians. During this time he also acted as one of the directors 
of the seminarians. Though this on-the-field contact with the diffi- 
culties involved in conducting souls towards the perfection required 
of religious and priests was by no means an extensive one, yet it 
did serve to orientate him in the right direction. He often felt the 
inadequacy of the source material on the right manner of giving 
direction and the great need for some kind of detailed study of the 
problem. 

2. Round-table discussions. While preparing the research, the 
writer was able to secure the cooperation of a group of more than 
twenty priests with whom he conducted several round-table dis- 
cussions. Of these men, three or four were young priests just out 
of the seminary; the others had spent several years in the education 
and guidance of seminarians. They represented nine or ten major 
seminaries in Africa, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy and the United States. All of them felt that spiritual 
direction was an element of much importance in their work. They 
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freely spoke of their own difficulties in its practice. Their aid in 
causing different aspects to come to the surface and in discussing 
them openly was invaluable. 

3. Spiritual authors. Among the traditional spiritual authors, 
no text was found completely dedicated to the psychological or 
experimental aspects of direction as treated here. However, much 
good source material could be culled from these writings and it must 
be admitted that spiritual writers understood at least implicitly the 
problems involved in a psychology of spiritual guidance even if they 
did not treat of these problems under that name. In recent years the 
amount of good source material on the subject is increasing. 

4. Modern psychologists. Spiritual direction is on a different 
level than a psychological interview or a counseling session, but we 
cannot escape the fact that what authors have to say about the art 
of counseling and of interviewing can serve as helpful suggestions 
in the matter of guiding souls. Books such as those of Andrews, (6) 
Curran, (31) Hiltner, (88) Maves, (112) Robinson, (137) Rogers, 
(138) and Young, (162) to mention but a few in an ever-growing 
field, were good guides in the merely psychological aspects of guid- 
ance and counseling as far as they are connected with spiritual 
direction. 

5. Personal interviews. Making use of what Young calls the 
“informal interview,” (162, pp. 254-258) the writer approached 
personally several priests and seminarians to ask them what their 
thoughts were about the matter. Allport says that this method of 
interviewing is satisfactory when the subject possesses a reasonable 
degree of intelligence, insight and good will. (3, p. 511) Among 
those interviewed were the Director General of Studies of a large 
religious Congregation, a person with years of experience in semi- 
nary work; two professors of psychology; a former Superior of a 
major seminary; several priests engaged in the work of guiding 

seminarians; and three or four students for the priesthood. 
_ Proximate preparation: a trial questionnaire. The abundance of 
source matter gathered in the a posteriori manner explained above 
had to be sifted. Those questions were chosen which seemed best 
suited to bring out relation with character or character traits; or 
those which would best help to understand the interpersonal rela- 
tionship in direction; or, finally, those which in one way or the other 
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might settle some of the disputed questions concerning spiritual 
direction. After this preliminary work was completed, the next step 
was the formulation of a trial questionnaire. 

The reasons for the trial questionnaire are apparent. It would 
serve as a test of the questions to be used in the final step of the 
research. The trial was edited and re-edited seven or eight times, 
each question being examined for overlapping or for any other type 
of ambiguity. Those more experienced than the writer were con- 
sulted and asked for their criticism. 

The population to whom this trial questionnaire was given con- 
sisted of 40 priests and 20 seminarians, none of whom would be 
asked to fill in the final questionnaire. Of this number, 53 were 
members of religious orders or congregations; 7 were members of or 
students for the secular clergy. The age of this group ranged from 
20 to 46 years with a mean or average age of 28 years, 2 months; 
and a median age of 27. Questions that proved irrelevant were 
omitted. 

Because the matter was somewhat delicate and some individuals 
might experience a certain reluctance in answering the questions 
if they felt that their identity or even that of the group to which 
they belonged were known, the population was reminded that the 
answers of any given individual would be lost in a crowd of others. 
(Cf. Ellis, 69) They were asked to remain anonymous, not to put 
down their names nor to identify their papers in any way. They 
were strongly encouraged to make suggestions, offer criticisms and 
to put down their own ideas about spiritual direction. To encourage 
this, a blank space was left with each group of questions, and a 
considerable amount of space at the end of the questionnaire. 

The results of this trial questionnaire that seem important will be 
considered in chapter 5, where the preparation and the justification 
of the final questionnaire on spiritual direction is explained, and in 
chapter 4, where the questionnaire about character is considered. 

The final questionnaire. The individual parts of the final ques- 
tionnaire will be treated in detail in subsequent chapters. The formu- 
lation of the questionnaire can be found in the appendix to this 
work. 

After all the source material had been weighed and the results of 
the trial questionnaire carefully studied, the final questionnaire was 
drawn up. The population to which it would be sent consisted of 
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both English- and French-speaking seminarians, so the question- 
naire was made in these two languages. Attention was paid to make 
the translation as identical as possible. The writer himself speaks 
both French and English. After he had made his own translation 
of the questions, he took the precaution to ask four or five different 
priests to read and study the translation carefully so as to make 
both questionnaires as exact as possible. A subsequent study, more 
detailed, showed that there was no appreciable difference between 
the two. Letters were written to the superiors of the major semi- 
naries of one congregation, explaining the purpose of the inquiry 
and asking their permission that the questionnaire be forwarded 
to their seminarians. Of these letters, one went unanswered; two 
more received negative answers: for reasons that had nothing to do 
with the inquiry itself, the two superiors preferred not to apply it 
to their seminarians but offered their encouragement and any other 
form of cooperation possible to them. Twelve major seminary su- 
periors (from eight different countries) expressed their willingness 
to cooperate and asked that the questionnaire be sent to their sub- 
jects, promising to explain to the seminarians that they were free 
to do or not to do anything about the research and promising that 
no one but the researcher would see their answers. Copies of the 
questionnaire were sent to about 750 members of these twelve 
houses. With each questionnaire there went a personal letter ex- 
plaining to the seminarian the purpose of the inquiry and asking 
for their cooperation, plus an envelope in which the answered or 
unanswered questionnaires should be sealed and returned to the 
sender. The letter is as follows: 


Dear Seminarian: 

Most probably your superior, who was most kind in promising 
his cooperation, has already explained the purpose of this ques- 
tionnaire. Allow me to add a few words of my own. First of all, it 
was not too long ago that I was a seminarian myself, and after that, 
professor of philosophy in a seminary. Believe me, then, I know 
how precious a thing time is to a seminarian, and only with re- 
luctance do I ask you to do this important favor for me. 

The questionnaire and the resulting statistics are part of a re- 
search I am preparing here at the Gregorian University (in Rome). 
In its general lines, the research will deal with the relation between 
character and the psychological aspects of spiritual direction. I am 
interested in knowing what are the general dispositions, the outlook, 
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the attitudes, and the opinions of seminarians in this matter. To 
find all this out, I am in need of your help, your patience, and 
your charity. 

Please feel free to answer each question as sincerely as possible. 
This is not an attempt to probe into your personal private life. We 
are only interested in statistics. Because answers will come to us 
from all over the world, your individual answer will be lost in a host 
of others. No one will see your answers but myself; others will only 
read the global outcome of the inquiry, if they so desire. Above all, 
no comparisons between one group, or one house, and the other 
will be published. 

For this reason, do not sign your name on the paper. When you 
have answered all the questions—which we ask you to do within 
the next five days—seal the envelope before returning it to the one 
designated to collect them. If you choose not to answer the ques- 
tionnaire, please return it in the sealed envelope. 

Should you be kind enough to aid us in this research, please do 
not discuss this questionnaire with anyone before you answer it. 
The personal character of your answers would suffer, and this is 
precisely what will be most helpful to us in drawing out some 
worthwhile conclusions. 

Thank you most sincerely for your generosity in this matter. It 
is my earnest wish that our Heavenly Queen guide and protect you 
and lead you to a full realization of the great vocation that is yours. 


Faithfully in Jesus and Mary, 
Henry Simoneaux, O.M.I. 


Of the 750 copies sent out, about 612 were returned filled out, 
and from these, 563 were used in arriving at the final results ex- 
plained in the latter parts of this work. The others were incomplete 
and could not be used. Either the age, or status (philosopher or 
theologian) or one or the other of the questions had been left un- 
answered. More will be said about this when the questionnaire is 
examined in detail. 

What has been explained here is a summary of the preparation 
of the questionnaire, the assumptions on which it was based, the 
idea that prompted it and some of the inherent weaknesses that 
might be found in it. Before passing to the analysis of the question- 
naire in detail, the reader would probably be interested in knowing 
something about the cultural background of the population to which 
the final questionnaire was sent, and it is of this that the next chapter 
will treat. 


chapter 3 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION AND THE POPULATION 
OF THE RESEARCH 


POPULATION SUFFICIENTLY HOMOGENEOUS TO ALLOW CHARACTER 
differences to appear. The population of the research consisted of 
major seminarians, all members of the same religious congregation. 
A statistical analysis of this group is reserved for a later chapter 
where their age, number of years spent in the minor seminary of 
their congregation and other data pertinent to the inquiry will be 
given. Like all seminarians, they can be said to be a privileged 
group as far as an inquiry of this kind is concerned. The greater 
number of them had training in the minor seminary; they all had 
passed through a year of intensified spiritual training in the Noviti- 
ate of their congregation; at the time of the inquiry they were all 
dedicated by their own free choice to the same rules of life. Their 
ideals and levels of aspirations, though varying in each individual, 
were more or less identical. The greater percentage of them were 
earnest, serious, happy and industrious young men. They were all 
subject to a common over-all discipline; a discipline, which, how- 
ever, varies and allows for sufficient play as to locale and national 
traditions and customs. Moreover, the undesirables among them 
had already been weeded out, as far as possible, or had dropped 
out of their own accord. In a word, on the religious, cultural, and 
aspirational level there was a striking similarity which made them 
an ideal population for an inquiry of this kind. 

It might seem at first glance that this very sameness would be an 
obstacle rather than an advantage in the investigation here under- 
taken, for it might be expected that the answers obtained would be 
much the same. However, it is an optimum situation in that it can 
be assumed that any differences that appear can be ascribed, with 
due reservations, to character differences, precisely the point of 
interest in this research. For this very reason, the field of investiga- 
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tion was limited to the members of only one congregation. However, 
allowances had to be made for the differences in age, not so much 
in terms of years, but in that of progress along the way to the Holy 
Priesthood, as has already been pointed out. This element of age 
will be controlled when the statistical outcome of the research is 
studied. 

With these concessions made, the advantage of such a group 
can be readily admitted. It can be assumed that where the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire show variation, this can be ascribed 
to a high degree to the divergence one naturally expects to find 
between one character and the other, one individual possessing 
certain traits and the other not possessing them. To give an example, 
it can be fairly accurately predicted that someone of a sentimental 
character, for instance, would look upon the question of spiritual 
direction in a different light than would a sanguine, in spite of the 
fact that their cultural training and background during seminary 
years had been much the same. 

Tendency to self-assessment. There was another facet to the 
problem that was expected to be of advantage in the inquiry. As a 
group, seminarians are more inclined towards self-assessment and 
introspection than the normal population of the same age not in 
seminary training. It is a custom of the congregation here considered 
for the members to spend a brief period each morning, noon, and 
evening in the examination of their conscience. This practice, re- 
peated over the years, helps a man to know himself and it could 
be hoped that it would help the population in answering the ques- 
tionnaire as well as possible. But this is not all; they are con- 
stantly encouraged to know themselves well, to study where their 
strong and where their weak points lie. However, this and what has 
been said in the preceding paragraph should in no way convey the 
idea that seminarians are all cast in the same mold, like so many 
identical pieces of the same pattern. Far from it. Anyone who has 
been a seminarian himself, or who has had any contact with them, 
knows that this is not even a near approximation of the truth. 

Cultural background of the population in respect to spiritual 
direction. As Louis Guttman has pointed out, (84) attitudes cannot 
be divorced from situations. It is not enough to know the attitudes 
of a given person on a given subject to be able to predict his be- 
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havior towards that subject. He gives the example of a man who 
hates his boss yet has to smile at him every day. Cantril has a some- 
what similar idea when he says that personality can only be under- 
stood well if it is considered in its social context. (23, p. 116, sqq.) 
A study of the attitudes of major seminarians towards spiritual direc- 
tion should, then, be preluded by an examination of the situation 
in which they find themselves. To appreciate the meaning of their 
answers, one should understand what is officially expected of them 
as far as the practice of spiritual direction is concerned. For this 
reason, the paragraphs that follow will be dedicated to a summary 
of the cultural background of the population in respect to spiritual 
direction. 

Obligation. Spiritual direction can be said to be obligatory for 
the members of the congregation in question. The rules to which 
its members have pledged themselves remind them that they ought, 
each of them, have a director of their conscience who is a priest of 
the same society and whose guidance should be sought with con- 
fidence, accepted with humility, as a special rule of their spiritual 
life. The question of whether it should be practiced or not does not 
enter in; if the religious is to follow the rules he has pledged himself 
to, he must choose a member of his congregation as his spiritual 
guide. The choice, as to the person, is a free one, however. 

Frequency. The rules do not explicitly mention the frequency of 
spiritual direction, but from other available sources it was gathered 
that it is customary that in the major seminaries, at least, the mem- 
bers should have a session of spiritual guidance about once a month; 
more often if they feel the need. The superior is charged to exercise 
a check on this. 

Choice of a director. A directory for the major seminarians in 
question reminds them that they are free to choose their own direc- 
tor, adding the sane advice to choose someone in whom they have 
implicit trust. They are told to be frank with the director of their 
choice, always willing to obey his advice. As a general rule, the 
choice is usually limited to the members of the faculty of the semi- 
nary where they live. The faculty members are chosen and named 
by local provincial authorities, but always subject to the approba- 
tion of the Superior General, to whose special care the major 
seminaries are commended by the rules. Every member of the 
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faculty is usually named a potential director for the seminarians, 
but there is a tradition that young priests who have but recently 
terminated their own seminary training should not be named di- 
rectors until they have had at least two years of experience as a 
professor in the seminary. The reason for this was brought out in a 
recent congress of the Superiors of seminaries of the congregation. 
It was thought that a young priest would need at least two years to 
familiarize himself with the principles and mentality of the Superior 
of the seminary and of the other directors. In this wise, thought the 
congress, a unanimity in the manner of direction and in the ideals 
to be fostered would be more easily assured. 

The directors live in the seminary in order to be at the constant 
disposition of their subjects and so that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing them better, of understanding their difficulties 
within the real framework in which they live, and finally, of forming 
one spirit with the other directors. It is clear that priests living out- 
side the seminary are less qualified in this regard. Therefore, not 
without grave reason should a seminarian have as his regular direc- 
tor one of the priests not attached to the house. He would need the 
permission of his Superior to do so. 

The seminarians are always free to approach the Superior of the 
seminary for direction, although this latter cannot be considered 
one of the regular spiritual directors of the house, much less regular 
confessors. (Can. 518) The rules remind them that they can freely 
speak to their Superior and in filial confidence manifest their doubts 
and troubles of conscience. They are also reminded that every 
member of the congregation is free to express his intimate thoughts 
to the Superior General and to ask him for light and guidance. 
Whenever possible, and especially when the larger number of semi- 
narians warrant it, there usually is one or the other more experi- 
enced and capable priest who occupies himself more especially with 
the spiritual direction of the seminarians; at least, he is given more 
free time to be at their disposal. 

Directors. Those who are appointed as professors and directors 
are exhorted to do all in their power to enhance the dignity of the 
clerical state; strengthen its spirit and multiply its fruits; so that 
the Church, nourished and protected by worthy and holy ministers, 
will daily grow in vigor for the glory of Her divine Spouse and the 
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salvation of countless souls. The directors should be men of pru- 
dence and discretion, distinguished for their keen intelligence, 
sound in judgment and men of accurate discernment, but above all, 
priests of true and solid piety. Because the right manner of giving 
prudent direction comes only with long and arduous experience, 
these men should be willing to dedicate their lives to the teaching 
and guiding of seminarians. They should be eager to form souls in 
the likeness of Christ, their Divine Model, and always to give the 
good example of faithful observance. They should cultivate in their 
subjects the ways of priestly piety; educate them to loyalty towards 
the Holy Priesthood; and give them a true veneration for the Priest- 
hood of Christ, in all things forming Christ in their souls, with the 
assistance of His Immaculate Mother, to whose patronage they will 
teach the seminarians to take refuge with confidence. 

Need for a director. The directory for the seminarians reminds 
them that they are but beginners in the difficult and at times obscure 
ways of perfection; that their state of life is a special one; that they 
are in a period of trial, preparation, and formation. For these 
reasons they need a director who will be a teacher, support, and 
guide; who will enlighten their minds, dispel their doubts, solve 
their difficulties and stimulate their fervor. Without direction, they 
stand in great risk of never knowing themselves sufficiently; of lack- 
ing help, counsel and encouragement in difficult moments; of dis- 
illusioning themselves in many things; and, finally, of not making 
progress. 

The matter of direction. The matter of direction—again, accord- 
ing to the seminarians’ directory—is everything that concerns the 
individual seminarian, even the state of his health and his studies. 
However, spiritual direction should especially bear on everything 
that immediately conditions the interior life of the subject; his 
spiritual dispositions, temptations, fervor, periods of dryness, at- 
tractions, his application to progress in obeying the rules and con- 
stitutions to which he has pledged himself; his moral and religious 
life; his devotion and fidelity to his state of life; the use of the 
sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist; his practice of piety; 
spirit of prayer; and sins already accused in confession which may 
present special difficulties, a matter which should be brought up by 
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the subject himself, especially when direction is done outside of 
confession as it is in most cases. 

Direction may take place outside of confession, and as a matter 
of fact, it usually does. But it may likewise be considered a supple- 
ment of confession or a complement to it. As a general rule, how- 
ever, Seminarians come to see their director at more or less regular 
intervals, usually about once a month, and outside of confession 
time. 

Requisites. In every case, the seminarian should always prepare 
himself for direction by serious examination and fervent prayer. 
During direction, he should manifest a real spirit of faith, seeing 
God Himself in the person of his director and speaking to him as he 
would to Our Savior, Jesus Christ, Whose place the director holds; 
great simplicity and openness of heart, so that the director might get 
to know him perfectly, the seminarians looking upon the director 
as a faithful and devoted friend, worthy of entire confidence; blind 
docility, so that the best fruits of this salutary practice might be 
assured. After direction, having knelt to ask the director’s blessing, 
the seminarian is expected to retire to the chapel for a few moments 
of meditation to think over the suggestions made to him and to ask 
God’s Grace to put them into practice. He should then renew his 
resolution to strive seriously towards perfection, especially in those 
matters wherein he realizes he might have failed since his last visit 
to the director. 

Conclusion. As can be seen, much is expected of both the director 
and the subject. Direction must be highly esteemed by both of 
them, and under the guiding hand of God’s Holy Spirit, it should 
be a source of much grace for both the subject and the director. 
Only by looking upon it in seriousness and with a spirit of faith 
will the member of the congregation be able to live up to the high 
ideals laid down for him by the Founder and his successors. 

The brief summary that has preceded shows what is expected of 
the seminarians of the congregation taking part in the inquiry on 
character and spiritual direction. Only by understanding the ele- 
ments of their cultural background in this respect will one be able 
to grasp the full significance of this research. A knowledge of what 
is expected of them helps towards a better understanding of their 
attitudes in the matter at hand. 
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chapter 4 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON CHARACTER, 
LESENNE’S CHARACTEROLOGY 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BEFORE. AS FAR AS COULD BE ASCERTAINED, 
no study has as yet appeared that deals precisely with the point 
of research undertaken here. In his study on personality traits of 
seminarians as compared to the same traits of four other groups 
(students in medicine, dentistry, law, and in regular college courses), 
Father William Bier, S.J., makes a cursory report on some of the 
research published in respect to psychological investigation of semi- 
narians. (16) Father Henry Burke, S.S., presented a dissertation at 
the Catholic University of America some years ago on the per- 
sonality traits of successful minor seminarians. (22) Likewise, sev- 
eral study weeks have been held where the topic under discussion 
was spiritual direction; for instance, one held at Rome, in the Gre- 
gorian University, in 1950; and another at Avon, in France, the 
same year, by the Carmelite Fathers. However, none of these works 
or study weeks (or other works referred to in passing either in the 
text or the bibliography of this research) have to do with a com- 
parison between character or character traits and attitudes of 
seminarians towards spiritual direction, nor with the variation of 
attitudes found in different characters where the interpersonal rela- 
tionship between the major seminarian and his spiritual director is 
concerned. 

LeSenne’s characterology. To determine the different characters 
by questionnaire, the writer chose to follow what he terms the school 
of René LeSenne, and especially his work entitled Traité de Carac- 
terologie, (99) wherein he brings to the French-speaking world the 
results of statistical and biographical inquiries conducted by Hey- 
mans and Wiersma of the Dutch University of Groningen, adopting 
their system of characterology. Rightly, then, it should be called 
Heymans’ characterology, but because the writer became acquainted 
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with it through LeSenne’s works and those of his followers, for the 
sake of clearness throughout this report reference will be made 
simply to “LeSenne’s characterology.” Although Heymans and 
Wiersma were the originators, the pioneers, yet LeSenne has cer- 
tainly revitalized their findings and taking his lead, others have 
brought it before the eyes of the present-day reading public. As 
Father Donceel, who even before LeSenne’s book appeared wrote 
a summary of Heymans’ work for the Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
at Louvain in 1938, points out in his recent book, (65) LeSenne, 
the philosopher, presented again with great skill the work of Hey- 
mans, the psychologist. 

The three basic traits. In this system there exist three basic traits 
in every character, brought out by the examination of many indi- 
vidual cases and based on facts that constantly appeared in the 
testing done by Heymans. They are emotionality, activity, and re- 
tention of impressions. Thus, people can be said to be emotional 
or non-emotional, active or non-active, secondary or primary (de- 
pending on their manner of retaining impressions). From the start, 
however, it must be mentioned that even the most non-emotional 
person cannot be denied the capacity for emotions. He is, however, 
below the median or mean point along the hypothetical continuum 
used to express the different degrees of emotionality. As Heymans 
pointed out, (87) there are no emotionals or non-emotionals, but 
more emotionals and less emotionals; the same for actives and non- 
actives, secondaries and primaries. 

The combination of these three basic traits and/or their opposites 
constitute eight different characters, as will be seen shortly. But 
first of all, the three traits. 

Emotionality. Emotionality is best recognized by the dispropor- 
tion that exists between the objective importance of reality and the 
subjective reaction which the person will provide. If the emotions 
are too easily liberated without sufficient cause; if reaction to a 
given object is beyond due measure; or if an object or event of no 
great consequence can arouse an excessive response—then there is 
question of an emotional person. Crying or being troubled over a 
bagatelle; exaggerating the danger or thrill of something; attaching 
excessive importance to a matter of little consequence; being dis- 
turbed by a word or gesture of another; using strong, expressive 
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words to describe a negligible detail—all these are signs of high 
emotionality. Most things make an impression on emotional people, 
even if they do not manifest it exteriorly. Lesser emotional people 
(or non-emotional, as we will call them), on the other hand, are 
hard to move. They give the impression of solidity and it is diffi- 
cult to get any type of reaction out of them. They are more protected 
from external things. 

Emotional response is a good gauge to discover the focus of 
interest of a person. Not every emotional individual is necessarily 
expansive; something that does not interest him will, to all but the 
keenest observer, leave him cold. But touch him on a point about 
which he is deeply concerned and his gestures, the tone of his voice, 
the expression of his face, his language—all will betray him. 

Compared to a less emotional character, the emotional is to a 
greater degree impulsive, troubled, excitable, intolerant. Reason is 
often of secondary importance. He goes on his heart. He has, how- 
ever, a greater capacity for sympathy and pity, is friendlier, more 
fervent, from a natural viewpoint, than his non-emotional brother. 

Emotions are a part of our human heritage. No one fully escapes 
them. Tamed and brought into submission by reason, they make 
wonderful servants. Allowed to run rampant, they can become cruel 
masters and may work havoc in a human life. But servant or master, 
there is no dismissing them. Our every act of sense, knowledge or 
of intellect; our every movement of the will; our every contact with 
the world outside of ourselves registers its impression on our emo- 
tions and some amount of energy, kept pent-up within our or- 
ganism, is released to leave its mark either on our physical or on 
our psychical life, or on both. 

It would be well for every spiritual director to be a keen student 
of emotions. He should know what is good in them and be able to 
help his subject use this fine gift of God. At the same time, he 
should know how to temper the extremes, to direct them towards 
their proper channels of expression. 

Activity. This second constitutive trait of character is perhaps 
more difficult to grasp than the first. A distinction must first be 
introduced between activity which is manifest and apparent, and 
that activity which is the object of the study of characterology. Emo- 
tions can be the cause of activity even in a person who is non-active 
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by nature. Because of fear or hunger, a great attraction or a threat- 
ening menace, a non-active person may be projected into the exer- 
tion of a large amount of activity. Thus, it is not sufficient to look at 
the behavior or external act. One must be able to pierce the wall 
to the inner self and look at the disposition to action, the facility 
with which a person throws himself into action, for it is in this way 
that activity is best recognized. 

Active people act of themselves. The impulsion comes from 
within with little regard to external stimuli. For the active character, 
things or persons are occasions more than causes of action. A non- 
active person, on the other hand, will act only when he is forced 
to do so; activity for him will always be against his natural pro- 
clivity. Something external to himself will be the cause of it. And 
he will do so grudgingly. His own inner self will not be the spring- 
board of the activity. He will seek occasions or pretexts to avoid 
action, whereas the active person could be said to go out to seek 
reasons for activity. When nothing is happening, he will stir some- 
thing up. He finds it hard to sit still for he feels that he must be 
doing something, must release his inner energy, even if it is only 
in preparing for future action. 

One of the better ways to distinguish the two is to see how some- 
one behaves when brought face to face with an obstacle. For the 
active person, an obstacle is something that must be overcome. It 
stimulates him and calls for a greater amount of energy to be ex- 
pended in the direction temporarily blocked by the obstacle. It may 
be the very reason for which he interests himself in an undertaking 
which, without the challenge of the obstacle or difficulty, would not 
have enticed him. The non-active person, for his part, is easily 
discouraged by difficulty and will give up in the face of obstacles. 

Activity, then, is the need to modify existing reality, to leave an 
impression on things. In those men in whom are combined a high 
degree of emotionality and activity, there will usually be found an 
equally high amount of ambition. They are men of action who get 
things done. For them sentiments are valuable inasmuch as they 
are the source of movement and efficiency. This is the type that 
makes history, be it good or bad. On the contrary, the emotional, 
non-active type, is more inclined towards the interior life and the 
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intimate consciousness of his own inner self. For him sentiments are 
rather the matter of intimate, personal reflection. 

LeSenne gives the statistical results of Heymans’ inquiry, showing 
that the active person is more persevering than the non-active, more 
independent, is a better observer, is more punctual, looks at things 
in a more objective manner. Being more interested in practical 
things, he is ordinarily more continent in matters of sex; and he 
is more natural. It follows that he is better fitted for the active apos- 
tolate than for the life of a contemplative. Because of his activity, 
he will often let himself be carried away by his need for action, 
finding it more difficult to let cool judgment and serious reason be 
his guides. In his personal life there will usually be less discipline 
and more disorderly abandon than in the life of one who is less 
active. 

Retention of impressions. Every impression we experience by 
means of our cognitive or appetitive faculties exercises a double 
function on our human make-up: one, called primary, while the 
thing or object, the event or person is effectively present; the other, 
called secondary, when this has disappeared from the field of con- 
sciousness but still in some way influences our way of acting or 
thinking. Following this distinction, the person who lives completely 
in the present, in the act he is now accomplishing, is called primary 
according to LeSenne’s characterology. He who remains for a long 
time under an impression; in whom events and persons leave a pro- 
found trace after they cease to be effectively present is called sec- 
ondary. Through the rest of this research, reference will be made to 
secondarity and its opposite rather than to the longer expression of 
“retention of expression.” 

As a general rule the secondary type is a quiet thinker. For him 
the past plays an important role in relation to the present and the 
future. He submits himself to what has happened and is affected by 
it. His mental life is a systematized one; order and symmetry are 
his preference. He is inclined to be interior, one who engages him- 
self profoundly in nearly everything he does, especially when his 
secondarity is enriched either by emotionality or activity. He usu- 
ally replaces spontaneity with reflection and might readily forgive 
an injury but finds difficulty in forgetting it. 
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There is much good to be said for secondarity. Considered in an 
abstract way, it can be said to be a sterling quality of character. 
Men of principle are usually of this type. On the other hand, it 
carries with it the imperfections that can make it undesirable in a 
certain sense. Pushed towards its extreme, it will make of its pos- 
sessor a slow, plodding character, lacking in the so-called social 
graces. If allowed to hold sway in a character, it can lead to automa- 
tism, to a too-ready adhesion to routine and the time-worn custom, 
to impossibility of adaptation. 

For its part, primarity signifies direct dependence on the present 
moment. The primary person is always ready to submit himself to 
what is happening about him. He is adaptable, pliable, open, easy 
to convince. His reactions are usually quite vivid, dynamic, but they 
occasionally tend to be superficial. His attachments will be many, 
but often passing. They will change when something better offers 
itself. His spontaneity is captivating, but it will often lead him into 
dangerous situations and associations from which, with a little more 
reflection and thought, he could easily have protected himself. 

Supplementary properties. The above paragraphs give but a few 
general notions of the three constitutive traits of character con- 
sidered separately. There are also several supplementary properties 
in LeSenne’s system of characterology. Chief among these are: 
amplitude of the field of consciousness, analytical intelligence, ego- 
centrism and allocentrism, predominant tendencies, modes of men- 
tal structure. The student of characterology would do well to study 
what LeSenne, (99) and his followers, Berger, (15) Grieger, (81) 
and Le Gall, (97) have to say about these. For the present work, it 
was thought that a consideration of them would have alienated the 
reader too far from the intention of the research. For this reason, 
the questionnaire was brought to bear only on the three basic traits, 
and it will be noticed in the questionnaire (see Appendix 7) that 
there are thirty questions on character: the first group of ten ques- 
tions deal with emotionality; the second group, with activity; and 
the third group, with secondarity and primarity. 

The eight characters. The combination of the three basic traits 
and/or their opposites constitute eight different characters in the 
following way: 
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Emotional—active—secondary ..............666 EAS Passionate 
Emotional—active—primary  ...............600 E AP Choleric 
Emotional—non-active—secondary .......... E nA §S Sentimental 
Emotional—non-active—primary .............. E nA P Nervous 
Non-Emotional—Active—Secondary ........ nE A'S Phlegmatic 
Non-Emotional—Active—Primary ............ ne AP Sanguine 
Non-Emotional—non-Act—Secondary ...nE nA S Apathetic 
Non-Emotional—non-Act—Primary ........ nE nA P Amorphic 


In LeSenne’s system character means the “sum total of the con- 
genital dispositions that form the mental skeleton of man.” (99, 
p. 9) It is not the whole man, but the skeleton of his psychological 
life. However, it is not the intention of the author to make a detailed 
analysis of each of the characters of this system of characterology. 
The work was done originally by Heymans. It was presented again 
to the reading public by LeSenne and by Berger, the last of whom 
gives a wealth of biographical information connected with the dif- 
ferent characters. Followers of LeSenne have contributed other 
information in more particular fields. Likewise, basing himself on 
information obtained in the research, the writer intends to give more 
detailed treatment of each character as regards his attitudes towards 
spiritual direction. For the present, then, a short thumbnail sketch 
of each character seems sufficient to make the research intelligible 
even for those not acquainted with this system of characterology. 
The purpose of this work is not so much a study of character, but 
rather a comparison of the different characters and their attitudes 
towards spiritual direction, as well as their manner of looking at 
and reacting to the interpersonal relationship with their spiritual 
director. 

The Passionate—E A S (example: Napoleon). With the three 
traits in their positive manifestations, the Passionate is emotionally 
sensitive, gifted for action and is usually well-balanced. Character- 
wise, he is the best endowed of the eight. He is ambitious but has 
within himself the wherewithal to realize his ambitions, as he can 
control himself and direct his activity towards the proper channels. 
Enthusiastic in pursuing the course he has chartered for himself, 
he draws from the past to guide himself for the future. Most of the 
time serious about his family, friends, and religious affiliations, he 
has a taste for grandeur and is a real leader. Because of his sec- 
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ondarity, he has equilibrium but is not easily consoled when affected 
deeply. Honorable, serviceable, he will stick to the work assigned 
to him and is impatient in the face of obstacles, which he attacks 
directly and usually overcomes. He has the makings of an ascetic, 
but being more or less disinterested in the pleasures which others 
might enjoy, he has predispositions towards severity as well for 
himself as for others. The dangers he might face will most of the 
time be on the side of excess, to which he may drag others along. 

The Choleric—E A P (example: Danton). In the Choleric, ac- 
tivity seems to get special accentuation because it is spurred on by 
emotionality and not held in check by secondarity, the Choleric 
being primary. Impulsive and quick to react to people and to situa- 
tions, he has great reserves of vital energy. Optimistic, easy to meet, 
cordial, he is interested in many things. Like the Passionate he is 
made to lead others, and perhaps more than he, has the facility of 
winning others to his cause. He is persevering enough in what he 
undertakes, but is best when faced with obstacles. A good observer, 
wide awake, practical, he thinks in concrete terms. If put on the 
right track, the Choleric has the qualities necessary to become a 
great apostle and missionary, but he must be trained to base him- 
self more on solidly grounded principles and to trust somewhat less 
to his intuitions, which, however, in a good number of cases, are 
right. 

The Sentimental—E nA S (example: Amiel). With the Senti- 
mental, the lack of activity (or better, the low degree of activity) 
contributes both to stress on the emotional side and to turn the 
character upon itself. The Sentimental is secretly ambitious, but his 
ambitions most often remain in the aspirational field, for he lacks 
the necessary activity to realize his dreams. The most intravertive of 
the characters, he is naturally gifted for meditation, which however 
can easily turn to self-scrutiny. Sensitive, vulnerable, he finds it hard 
to forgive or to forget an injury. He has many excellent qualities and 
can usually be trusted. He is observant in his religious life, but his 
observance easily becomes meticulous and can lead to uncertainty 
and scrupulosity. He will admit that he uses his powers of inhibition 
too much and would like to express himself more, but he feels 
powerless to withdraw from his shell. Of all the characters, the 
Sentimental is probably the easiest to discern and the hardest to 
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help. Because of the accent on emotionality in his natural make-up, 
along with low activity, he is not ordinarily too good a leader, but 
has much good will and is a hard worker, even if often a pessimistic 
or discouraged one. 

Nervous—E nA P (example: Byron). The outstanding thing in 
the make-up of the Nervous character is his sensitivity and his need 
for excitement and change. His humor changes constantly because 
his primarity leaves him wide open to any influence that comes his 
way and lack of activity allows him no channel to dissipate his 
nervous, emotional energy. In a good mood, he will be enthusiastic 
and pleasant, but he grows dejected and loses his enthusiasm in a 
hurry. Taken up by things of the moment, he often contradicts in 
his actions what he holds for in his speech. He is likely to find moral 
effort more difficult than other characters, but is more weak than 
malicious, and there have been great saints among the Nervous, 
especially when their more or less natural tenderness was channeled 
towards a real love for suffering mankind, a compassion for the 
poor and downtrodden. On this score Father Marcozzi calls St. 
Francis the most Italian of the saints and the most saintly of the 
Italians. (1/0, p. 64) However, the Nervous is also inclined to be a 
criticizer, to take a negative attitude towards things. He goes in for 
the bizarre, the shocking, the macabre and the horrifying—all grist 
for his emotional mill. He is easily discouraged, but is just as easily 
consoled, and in certain things, often shows great talent. 

The Phlegmatic—nE A S (example: Kant). The activity of the 
Phlegmatic, not disturbed by emotionality and protected to great 
extent by secondarity, has free play. For this reason, though occu- 
pied quite a bit, the Phlegmatic, who is calm and cool and calculat- 
ing in all he does, often wrongly gives the impression that he is lazy. 
It is difficult to distract him, for he is purposeful and faithful to 
what he begins. The guiding light for him is devotion to the law. 
Regularity comes easy. However, if not gifted, his activity and regu- 
larity can degenerate into routine. He is punctual, objective, a re- 
spector of principles, patient, tenacious, but often lacking in human 
sympathy and more moral or moralizing than religious. He loves 
the social life, although he may have difficulty understanding 
another’s need for emotional expression. As a general rule he pre- 
fers theoretic and speculative work above other kinds. 
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The Sanguine—nE A P (example: Bacon). The Sanguine is the 
most extravertive of the characters. Because of his primarity and 
activity, he is open to contact with others and is usually a clear 
thinker, catching on very quickly. Low in emotionality, he is in- 
clined to be cynical or at least skeptical. In spite of his primarity, 
he is more reflexive than impulsive; because of it, he is usually gay, 
easily reconciled with others and not offended too easily. What is 
most characteristic of him, perhaps, is his practical sense. Somewhat 
egoistical, he is not as trustworthy as some of his fellow men, and 
among the least inclined towards religious sentiment. Often shallow 
and with no real depth, he has very little interior life on the natural 
level and is often liberal in his opinions. He is courageous and fear- 
less and holds social success in high esteem. 

The Apathetic—nE nA S (example: Louis XVI). The secondarity 
of the Apathetic, not enriched either by emotionality or activity, 
usually leads him towards a routine existence in which he becomes 
more and more entrenched as he grows older. His impressions are 
very few and he doesn’t adapt himself very well to changing circum- 
stances. Secretive, wrapped up in himself, he doesn’t ordinarily have 
much of a real interior life to nourish him. He is conservative, can 
become a slave of habits, and laughs a lot less than others. He 
prefers solitude to the company of his fellow men. Generally honest 
and truthful, he shows little initiative or interest in people and 
things, and is often lazy. 

Amorphic—nE nA P (example: Louis XV). The Amorphic is 
at the opposite pole, character-wise, from the Passionate. Lacking 
the richness that comes from emotionality, the power to leave im- 
pression on the world outside of himself that comes from activity, 
and the reserve and equilibrium that are marks of secondarity, he 
has none of the traits in their positive manifestations. He lacks a 
definite form to his character. Usually superficial, repeating the 
latest opinions he has heard or read, he is not practical, is a poor 
observer, and seeks his satisfaction in things of the present. His 
conversation is usually made up of clichés and opinions recently 
mouthed by others. He is gifted for sports and spends much time 
at it, having a special talent for dramatics and some branches of 
music. LeSenne holds that where the Passionate has the dispositions 
to fail by excess, the Amorphic tends to fail by defect. However, it 
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is the writer’s opinion that although emotionality, activity and re- 
tention of impressions are all at a low ebb with the Amorphic, they 
cannot be said to be completely lacking; and, except in extreme 
cases, with a good guide the Amorphic should be able to give a 
good account of himself, especially where he is taught to supply for 
his poor psychological and characterological make-up with devotion 
to an ideal and strength of will. 

LeSenne’s work gives too little about the Apathetic and Amor- 
phic. Because, he says, of the lack of documentation on these two, 
they are best known by comparison with the other characters. Be 
that as it may, for him they are the most poorly endowed. For this 
very reason, they should be shown special solicitude and attention 
by the spiritual director. We should never, likewise, underestimate 
the power and richness of the Grace of God, no matter how poor 
a subject be from the characterological point of view. 

It has already been said that the stand taken in this research is 
one of empirical study, a comparison between spiritual direction 
and character; and that the instrument used to determine the char- 
acters is the system of characterology first introduced by Heymans 
and later presented again by LeSenne. The reader may be inter- 
ested in knowing some of the reasons that made the writer hesitate 
in his choice of this characterology. These reasons will be outlined 
briefly and then the reason that induced the choice of LeSenne will 
be given. 

Reasons militating against the choice of LeSenne. As yet the 
best treatise on characterology has not been written. Notwithstand- 
ing the bulk of material dedicated to it, this is a science still in the 
evolutionary stage. Though Heymans’ and LeSenne’s contribution 
is a worthy one, yet, even they, one feels sure, would have hesitated 
to endorse it as a finished product. Some of the reasons that led the 
writer to hesitate are as follows: 

1. The three main traits upon which this characterology is based 
do not seem to have any true a posteriori evaluation, for instance, 
by factorial analysis. They were not, in a word, subjected to any 
true scientific scrutiny. For this reason one would be tempted to 
ask if they are really the important factors—and if so, are they the 
only ones—that must enter into a scientific study of character? 
Do these traits really have a functional unity in the constitution of a 
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character? Are they necessarily exclusive of some other hidden fac- 
tor that does not appear? We do not know, for such is not indicated. 

2. Every questionnaire stands or falls by itself when brought 
face to face with scientific validation. Do the questions really meas- 
ure what they set out to measure? From all appearances they do, 
but appearances are not enough in the question of validity. As 
Anastasi explains, (4, p. 45) the validity of a test or questionnaire is 
ultimately the degree to which it succeeds in measuring or diagnos- 
ing that area which it sets out to measure or diagnose. To determine 
validity, an outside, independent criterion is necessary. If, to cite an 
example, musical aptitude is measured, subsequent performance in 
music school would be one way to check the validity of a test for 
this. The validity of LeSenne’s (and Berger’s) questionnaire is not 
mentioned. 

Moreover, LeSenne speaks of emotionals and non-emotionals, 
actives and non-actives, primaries and secondaries, and gives a 
wealth of statistics about them; but not once does he mention the 
mean average or median that separates one from the other. 

3. The cultural background of the population from which the 
statistics was gathered is not sufficiently explained. The statistics 
would be much more significant if the reader knew more about the 
population that answered the questionnaire, or from whom the 
statistics were taken. Berger, who elaborated a new formulation of 
the questions, does indicate that the population for the test and re- 
test of the questionnaire he used were “adult Frenchmen, of both 
sexes, belonging to different professions and social milieux, with the 
majority of them being of the educated class,” (15, p. 220) but no 
further objective details or statistical descriptions are given. 

4. There would seem to be a false transition in LeSenne’s pro- 
cedure, a transition from a quantitative result to a qualitative trend 
or possession of a trait. To give an example he uses himself, LeSenne 
assumes that since 23.2% of non-emotionals and 58.1% of emo- 
tionals are mobile (move about quite a bit), it results that this pro- 
pensity is to be found in an emotional character to the degree of 
58.1% and in the non-emotional, 23.2%. (99, p. 70) This seems 
to be an unlawful shift in the use of statistics. Ricoeur (135, p. 339) 
explains that if it is said that Phlegmatics were declared truthful to 
the rate of 87%, all this means is that 87 out of 100 of the indi- 
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viduals who are classed as Phlegmatics were declared truthful by 
answering “yes” to a question or questions on truthfulness. From 
this judgement, interior to a class, he affirms it is not lawful to pass 
over to a judgement of inherence in the individual (that a certain 
person, being a Phlegmatic, has a veracity measure of 87%). Statis- 
tics, he adds, can never proceed from the frequency of conduct 
interior to a class to a disposition or inclination of individuals with- 
in that class. It seems that, at least as a matter of probability in pre- 
diction, it could be expected that 87% of all Phlegmatics are truth- 
ful; but in applying this to the individual’s dispositions, great caution 
is demanded. 

Ricoeur finds another objection to LeSenne’s system. To him, it is 
to a great extent deterministic; it does not sufficiently safeguard the 
notion of freedom of the will. (135, pp. 333-350) He conceives Le- 
Senne’s system as being based on three questionable postulates: 
mental life is assimilated to an interplay of tendencies; primacy of 
automatism on reflected and voluntary action; the conscious is con- 
sidered as a fragment of a larger field which is the unconscious. 
However, these postulates do not seem to this writer to be justified 
completely, or rather, Ricoeur’s attack against them. First of all, 
LeSenne’s system has much room for liberty in it, for he introduces 
liberty as the bond, the link between a character’s natural tenden- 
cies; secondly, he does not attribute a primacy in value to automatic 
motion over voluntary action; and thirdly, even if the conscious is 
but a fragment of the larger field, still it is the part that dominates 
and gives the character its personal value. 

Why LeSenne was chosen. It is not the intention of the writer, 
however, to attempt a justification of LeSenne’s system, nor even to 
strive to answer at length the objections just raised. He merely 
wished to point out that he saw these weaknesses and still, for 
reasons to be given, chose to use it in this research. One must 
remember that this system of characterology, even though, as Don- 
ceel terms it, pre-scientific (65, p. 324) is still, as the same author 
says, the best we have for practical purposes. It is, moreover, within 
the reach of the ordinary student of the established courses of 
philosophy and psychology. 

Moreover, the questions used, even if not scientifically evaluated, 
certainly have been progressively selected and enriched by much 
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testing. Following Heymans’ inquiry, LeSenne’s followers applied 
the questionnaire over and over again. LeSenne gives especially the 
statistical findings of Heymans’ work. Berger has an interesting 
appendix to his work showing how he proceeded in using one ques- 
tion, discarding the other, according to his findings after successive 
testings. 

Especially due to the weight of extrinsic evidence, LeSenne’s sys- 
tem seems to hold good. Known to be one of the leading Christian 
moral philosophers of France, he has built an entire treatise of ap- 
plied morals along the lines of his system. More than this, he applied 
it to particular questions, such as can be found, for instance, in a 
treatise published by him about character and lying. Besides, others 
have added to this extrinsic evidence. A well-known French peda- 
gogue, André LeGall, inspector of the Academy and director of 
national education in the Haute-Savoie, made use of LeSenne’s 
characterology to compile a treatise of characterology about chil- 
dren and young people for parents and educators. (97) Paul Grieger, 
a professor at the French College of the Sacred Heart at Beyrouth, 
based a study on intelligence and education upon the characterology 
of LeSenne. (87) The same can be said about Judet’s work on 
timidity; (97) and at this writing, other books are being prepared for 
the same series, now officially known as “Caractéres” and published 
by the Presses Universitaires de France, at Paris. 

And LeSenne is highly traditional in that he frequently refers to 
the findings of those who went before him. Characterology, he says, 
as any other branch of knowledge, should not be a sterile succession 
of beginnings, but the results arrived at by others should be con- 
solidated and made use of as much as is possible in any work that 
comes to add further precision and clarity. For the three basic traits 
and their opposites he cites such authors as Boven, Burloud, Gross, 
Jung, Klages and Malapert, among others. 

But perhaps the strongest point in the favor of this system of 
characterology is that it is a system which priests actually engaged 
in the work of spiritual direction (and others in that of any type of 
guidance) can understand and put to good use in gaining knowledge 
of those they direct. Highly scientific approaches might be beyond 
the grasp of many directors, but LeSenne’s is a workable and un- 
derstandable system. He insists that he only gives landmarks, general 
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indications which should help the educator in looking for certain 
trends and tendencies in individual subjects. These general indica- 
tions must be supplemented by personal experience and through 
personal knowledge of the individual. The spiritual director, for his 
part, should not find himself saying, for instance, “The subject is 
Sentimental, therefore he will have this or that inclination or dis- 
position.” This would be an abuse of this system of characterology. 
The director can, however, tell himself, “Since this person is a Senti- 
mental, I should be on the lookout to see whether what I know 
about Sentimentals as a class holds true for him.” He can ask him- 
self questions about the individual from what he knows about the 
class. It is a practical, handy guide in getting to know others better. 
Moreover, LeSenne often speaks of the necessity of the “ego,” en- 
dowed with free will, asserting itself and using its free control to 
make good use of its characterial endowments. For a director who is 
familiar with LeSenne’s system, this is probably the place where he 
can do most good. 

For these reasons, Superiors and directors who have to know the 
character of their subjects should be happy to have at their disposal 
a study so thorough as LeSenne’s and one that has already served 
well in educational work. The moral and educational reflections and 
experiences of LeSenne and his followers carry much weight in 
favor of the system. It is, in a word, an excellent supplement to 
other sources available to those who guide others. Even if not the 
most scientific, it does seem the most useful and practical up to the 
present time as far as educational and pastoral work is concerned. 
Individuals, too, who are interested in self-ratings and in knowing 
themselves better can put this system to their own personal service. 

Procedure. The questionnaire on character that is used in this 
research (see Appendix 7) is a translation and an adaptation of the 
questionnaire proposed by Berger. (J5, pp. 229-238) It was used 
with the generous permission of both Mr. LeSenne and Mr. Berger. 

Berger’s questionnaire on character is in French; since the popu- 
lation of this research was both from French and English countries, 
it was necessary that the questionnaire be translated into English. 
This was done with special care as to faithfulness of thought and 
exactness of expression. Several priests were consulted to make the 
translation as accurate as possible. 
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However, the questionnaire as found in Berger was not accepted 
literally. Several modifications were introduced. His questionnaire 
is so constructed that each question has two parts, one positive, the 
other negative. To simplify this, the writer strove to combine the 
ideas of both of these parts into one single question, as can be seen 
from the sample of the questionnaire given in the appendix men- 
tioned above. 

Scoring. The system of scoring used in the section on character, 
as well as in section B of the questionnaire, i.e., that part dealing 
with spiritual direction (see Appendix 7) is a five point scaling sys- 
tem. Instead of merely seeking for favorability or unfavorability, as 
in Thurstone’s attitude scale, (151) this five point scale gives added 
dimensions to each item studied and can be said to be a scale 
within a scale. (122, p. 172) To facilitate response, numbers were 
used; individuals would find these easier to score and the corrector 
would have something more facile to handle than if written expres- 
sions had been employed in answering. The meaning of the nu- 
merical symbols, placed at the head of the questionnaire on spiritual 
direction, is as follows: 


4—*“Definitely my case—very strongly—exactly.” 
3—“Yes—this applies to me—more than average.” 

2—“About average—more or less—not too clearly.” 
1—“No—this only applies to me a little bit—less than average.” 
O0—“Not at all—this is not my case.” 


H. A. Murray used a similar system of scoring in his Psychological 
Insight Test. (120, p. 435) 

Rating the answers. Rating the answers to the questions on char- 
acter presented no special difficulty. There were thirty questions, the 
first group of ten questions dealing with emotionality, the second 
group with activity, and the third with secondarity. The total num- 
ber of scores encircled by each individual for each of the three sets 
of ten questions would be added. In this way, there was a possibility 
of someone having a score of 40-40-40 (for emotionality, activity, 
and secondarity, if he encircled number 4 for each question), or 
0-0-0 (if he encircled O for each question). It was naturally expected 
that the score of each individual would range somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

Since it could be foreseen that some of the subjects might fail to 
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answer one or the other question on an otherwise complete paper, 
the policy was fixed of encircling number 2 for that question, so 
that the paper (if otherwise complete) could be ranked with the 
others. The reasoning behind this policy is simple enough; since 
neither number 4 nor O should be supplied, because they indicate 
strong adhesion either to the positive (affirmative) or to the negative 
facet of the question, number 2 was chosen because it is a number 
of uncertainty, of indifference, for it was explained to signify “about 
average—more or less—not too clearly.” As a point of fact, this 
had to be done 106 times (i.e. on 106 individual questions) but it 
had little effect on the final scoring. If it is kept in mind that there 
were 30 questions filled out by 563 individuals, this number of 
fill-ins (i.e., encircling number 2) appears insignificant. It might be 
stated that any paper where more than 6 questions had been left 
unanswered was not used for the final results. This explains why 
563 papers were used out of 612 returned by the seminarians. 

The trial. In view of improving the questionnaire before sending 
it to the members of the congregation to which it was destined, the 
writer made a trial test with some sixty priests and seminarians. 
(cf. Chapter 2) Using the trial as a basis, the writer employed a 
system used by Berger (15, pp. 220-221) by which the discrimina- 
tive power of the questions could be controlled. This process, ap- 
plied step-by-step to the ten questions on each of the three traits 
served in distinguishing which questions were most apt to dis- 
tinguish best emotionals from non-emotionals, actives from non- 
actives, secondaries from primaries. Those questions that hovered 
about the point of indifference (1.e., not so well suited to distinguish 
each trait from its opposites) were revised and rephrased and given 
other special attention to make them more apropos for distinguish- 
ing the traits and their opposites. 

With this data gathered from the trial, the writer was able to add 
further precision to the testing and retesting done by Berger, making 
the questionnaire more applicable to a seminary population, since 
the trial was conducted among priests and seminarians. The criti- 
cisms or suggestions of those who cooperated in the trial were like- 
wise taken into consideration. Many were quite helpful and it was 
possible to rephrase and simplify the questions where it was needed. 

Summary. 
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No research dealing with the particular point of this research was 
found. 

To determine the character of those who took part in this re- 
search, the characterology proposed by René LeSenne, following 
the work of Heymans, was used; the questionnaire worked out by 
Gaston Berger, a close follower of LeSenne, was translated and 
adapted by means of a trial with some sixty seminarians and priests. 

The questions on character as used in the final questionnaire 
have, therefore, the benefit not only of the testing and retesting done 
by Berger and those who went before him, but also of a trial done 
with a seminary population. 

The trial showed that each question is not of the same value as 
every other question for measuring the trait it is designed to meas- 
ure. Those that were less fitted for separating the traits from their 
opposites were rephrased and re-edited to suit better this purpose. 
For an explanation of this procedure see Appendix 1. 


chapter 5 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON SPIRITUAL DIRECTION: 
PREPARATION AND JUSTIFICATION 


MENTION HAS BEEN MADE SEVERAL TIMES OF THE TRIAL QUESTION- 
naire. The present chapter will show how the trial helped in the 
formulation of the final draft of the questionnaire on direction. It is 
an important chapter because it gives the reasons for each of the 
questions that were kept in the final questionnaire, and it intro- 
duces many notions about spiritual direction that do not find their 
place elsewhere in this work. For reasons of brevity, only those 
questions that were retained in the final questionnaire will be con- 
sidered here; the many others used in the trial questionnaire and not 
retained for the final questionnaire for one reason or the other, are 
of less interest and will not be considered. Each question will be 
considered separately, a procedure which will be followed again in 
Chapter 7, when the results obtained from the final questionnaire 
are considered and the relationship with character is brought out. 
The complete questionnaire as used is given in Appendix 7. 


Question 1. APART FROM ANYTHING YOU MIGHT HAVE 
READ OR BEEN TOLD, DO YOU FEEL 


a. deep within yourself the need of someone to guide you? 


From an objective viewpoint, it was surmised that some semi- 
narians feel a certain amount of inadequacy face to face with the 
great undertakings of the religious and priestly life. On the other 
hand, it was to be expected that, for subjective, personal, and psy- 
chological reasons, certain ones would feel more incapable of guid- 
ing themselves than others. It was also conceivable that certain types 
of character would not be convinced of their personal need for 
another’s guidance and could easily overlook the suggestion coming 
from spiritual authors or superiors that direction is a necessary 
thing for them. 

The answers obtained in the trial questionnaire showed a tend- 
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ency among the emotionals to endorse this question more than the 
non-emotionals, and the secondaries felt the need more than the 
primaries. It would seem normal that those who feel more the need 
of direction should, as far as their normal, personal dispositions are 
concerned, reap more benefit from it. But this cannot be predicted 
without basing oneself on the facts revealed through the research. 
An accurate guess can be made, however, that those who feel most 
the need of spiritual direction would be more in favor of it. 

It should be noted from the start that in this chapter no mention 
will be made of the different characters, since this factor will be of 
greater interest in the final questionnaire results where the culture, 
religious life and other factors concerning the population are more 
identical than in the population of the trial. 


b. that spiritual direction is useful, but not necessary? 


This question was not asked in the trial questionnaire. However, 
interviews with other priests and with some seminarians brought out 
the fact that the opinion on the question of necessity or mere useful- 
ness of direction was divided. A supplementary remark added to the 
trial questionnaire by a priest of five years’ experience read: “I feel 
that spiritual direction is a good thing (therefore, useful) but I often 
wonder if it is necessary for all, even for religious.” A few others 
had remarks that ran more or less in the same vein. Spiritual authors 
themselves seem divided about the absolute necessity for all. (37, 
pp. 183 sqq.; 126, p. 10; 130, pp. 30, sqq.) In including this ques- 
tion, the writer wanted to find out the opinion of the subjects, feeling 
that the answers to this question would color some of the other 
answers and affect, or could affect, the entire attitude and psycho- 
logical approach to spiritual direction. If a person is convinced that 
spiritual direction is useful but doesn’t see where it is necessary, he 
will naturally be expected to react to it differently than someone 
strongly convinced both of its usefulness and its necessity. 


c. that you should see your director at regular, agreed-upon in- 
tervals? 


This question and the one following (1,d) were placed in the 
questionnaire because they appeared to be mooted questions. At one 
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of the round-table discussions mentioned above (Chapter 2), various 
Opinions concerning the frequency of spiritual direction were ex- 
pressed. Some held that it should be at regular intervals, agreed- 
upon beforehand, and that the advantage of such a practice would 
be to allow the director to come to know the subject in different 
psychological conditions: sometimes in a good mood, sometimes 
not; sometimes enthusiastic, sometimes depressed or discouraged. 
Besides that, there would be the advantage of discipline involved in 
frequenting a director regularly. Another group, on the contrary, 
held that to a great part the beneficial effects of spiritual direction 
would be dissipated by regular intervalling. A person could hardly 
be expected to be in the right frame of mind to get the most out of 
direction at a given time each month or every two months, or when- 
ever the interval would occur. If he went to direction when he felt 
the need of speaking to his director, there would be less chance of 
his looking upon direction—and to many, such a danger exists—as 
something not much more than mere formality or a routine practice 
to which he had to submit. They cited the example of patients with 
their medical doctor; most people only see their doctor when they 
think it necessary. But the analogy appeared somewhat weak since 
one of the things insisted upon by the medical profession is that 
everyone should visit his doctor from time to time for a preventative 
check-up. A third group introduced a rather novel practice from 
their own experience. They were of the opinion that if the director 
really wanted to get to know his subject well, thereby lending what- 
ever help he could to the subject’s spiritual progress, he should call 
the subject in at certain times. Those who held for this opinion 
seemed to think that the practice had been very beneficial in those 
seminaries where it was used. 

There is something to say for and against each of these questions. 
The answers to this question will show what those most concerned 
feel about it. The question was asked in the trial questionnaire and 
the responses were divided more or less equally between those who 
felt a director should be seen regularly and those who felt opposed 
to regular intervalling, preferring to see a director when they felt 
the need to do so. 
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d. that your own needs should determine the time of spiritual 
direction? 


This was not asked in the trial questionnaire, but a question akin 
to it was asked, namely: “Do you feel that your director should be 
seen only when you're in doubt?” About sixty per cent of those who 
answered, answered in the negative, indicating that a director should 
be seen more often, or better, indicating that directors should be 
seen for reasons other than merely to have one’s doubts resolved. 
In its present form, the question is more comprehensive and goes 
better with I,c. 


Question 2. DID YOU CHOOSE YOUR PRESENT DIRECTOR 
(OR AT LEAST, YOUR LAST ONE) PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE 


a. you knew that he was able to understand men well? 


The qualities of a spiritual director have already been outlined in 
the first chapter of this book. Without doubt, the seminarian who 
sits down to consider such things as outlined here and in spiritual 
books that touch the matter, will be influenced by these things in 
the choice of a spiritual guide for himself. In concrete cases, how- 
ever, it seems that other motives, more psychological ones, usually 
determine such a choice. If someone looks upon direction as an in- 
stitution from which he can receive help in solving his personal 
problems and in understanding himself, he will choose someone 
who, in his opinion, understands men well. If another looks upon 
a director as someone to set the example of priestly life, he will be 
influenced in choosing someone who can show him how to maintain 
a high level of contact with God, so as better to realize the ideas and 
ideals which the director himself embodies in his personal life. Thus, 
one is influenced in his choice of a director by his general attitude 
towards direction. 

A few priests and seminarians remarked in interviews that: “We 
don’t usually sit down and figure out who would be a good director 
and who wouldn’t be; some do, of course, but most seminarians 
choose someone with whom they’re familiar and whom they find 
easy to approach. If a seminarian isn’t too familiar with anyone, 
he'll usually ask a fellow seminarian to recommend a good director.” 
It is interesting to note that several members of the round-table 
discussion were of the opinion that young religious should be given 
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some sort of special help in making a choice of a director; that, if 
nothing else, they should be made to feel that their first choice is 
not necessarily a definitive one. 

In practice, there usually is a coalition of several reasons that in- 
fluence the choice of a director. For that reason the word “prin- 
cipally” was put into the question. In selecting the four sub-questions 
for question 2, the writer kept in mind not only what spiritual 
authors have to say about this matter, but what experience and the 
suggestions of others taught him. 

The present sub-question (2,a), was selected as coming from a 
motive of prudence more than anything else. One of the funda- 
mental human urges is to be understood by others, at least by 
someone. Moreover, when someone turns to another for guidance 
—especially so in the matter of spiritual progress—he feels that he 
should be understood by the other. Without real understanding, lit- 
tle effective direction can be done. 

In the trial, at least fifty per cent of the total population answered 
that this element had influenced their choice of a director, but 
among them were especially the non-emotionals and the secondary 
population. As a rule, the emotionals and the primaries chose their 
directors for other reasons. 


b. of his supernatural qualities as priest and religious? 


The choice of a director should never be made for human motives 
alone. Supernatural motives should always enter into such an im- 
portant decision. Parente (126, p. 34) reminds his readers that on 
the supernatural plane earthly values or external appearances should 
not enter into play; that the selection of one’s director should be 
preceded by a long and fervent period of prayer. God should be 
besought to send the one He has chosen to be our spiritual guide. 

This question was asked in the trial questionnaire. It seemed to 
distinguish well the higher from the lower emotionals, but there 
was no significant differences apparent between the answers for 
activity or secondarity. 


c. you felt that you would be completely at ease with him? 


This question was asked in the trial questionnaire because it was 
thought that this is usually one of the main reasons that determine 
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the selection of a director for oneself. It may be a reason based more 
on emotions than on anything else, yet, concretely, it is one of the 
most cited by others. And this is only natural. It is not too likely 
that a person will seek out as his personal director someone with 
whom he feels ill at ease or before whom he feels it impossible to 
open up and expose his soul as he sees it. The great majority of 
those who answered, answered in the affirmative in the trial, signi- 
fying thereby that this was one of the motives influencing their selec- 
tion. Even though other reasons influence the choice of a director— 
usually a combination of several reasons—this one certainly comes 
into play. 

The trial was made at Rome. It would seem from many of the 
remarks made that a peculiar situation exists there. Due to the fact 
that there are students who come from every part of the world and 
that the burden of education falls on the universities and not ordi- 
narily on staff members of the different houses, there seems to be a 
Shortage of directors from whom adequate choice can be made in 
many houses of studies and seminaries in Rome. Many volunteered 
such information as, “There was no one else to choose”; “If there 
had been a better one, I would have chosen him”; “He was the only 
one in our community who spoke my language”; “There was no one 
else to whom I had access.” Of course, such a situation could be 
remedied by reminding the students that, in theory at least, they can 
approach anyone for direction. But it is, or so it would appear from 
the tenor of the remarks, the general feeling that the members of 
each institute should choose someone of their own institute. At least 
such is the practice of most institutes known to the writer. Without 
seeking such information, the writer knows of at least three or four 
institutions that have remedied, or are trying to remedy, this situa- 
tion. 


d. others recommended him to you as a good director? 


This question, not in the original questionnaire, was added later 
because some of the seminarians who answered the trial question- 
naire remarked that this was a contributing factor in their selection 
of a director. It was thought that one character might be more in- 
clined to follow the suggestions of others and it would be good to 
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find this out. In the place of this question, in the trial the following 
was asked: “Did you choose your director because outside of direc- 
tion you had little contact with him?” The majority of the responses 
were in the negative. Since these answers were approximately 
equally divided among the young and the old, emotionals and non- 
emotionals, actives and non-actives, primary and secondary, it ap- 
peared of little use to discriminate one from another and was dis- 
carded. 


Question 3. WHEN YOU GO TO SPEAK TO YOUR DIRECTOR, 
DO YOU AS A GENERAL RULE, EXPERIENCE 


a. the feeling of being ill at ease when explaining your intimate 
problems? 


In posing this sub-question and the others that make up question 
3, the writer realized that they were rather negative. However, his 
intent was to find out some of the things that might influence the 
progress of spiritual direction and the interpersonal relationship in 
it. Consequently, he would find out some of the things that might 
have either a beneficial or harmful effect on the good that might 
come from direction. From the sources mentioned earlier (Chapter 
2) it was gathered that these were some of the psychological ob- 
stacles that might hinder the easy flow of conversation and the 
interchange of ideas and attitudes so necessary for progress in any 
kind of personal contact between two people. A guess could be 
ventured that the majority of the answers to these questions would 
lean towards the negative. On the other hand, certain individuals 
might be found to ascribe to one, to some, or to all of the sentiments 
expressed here. It should be stressed at this point that the opinions 
expressed in the answers to these and other questions by no means 
constitute any judgement of the directors. The writer was for some 
years a director himself. Moreover, it was in full collaboration with 
other directors that questions which might seem unfavorable to 
directors were asked. The answers, then, must be accepted as ex- 
pressions of what seminarians feel and not necessarily as exact 
statements of the full truth of any situation existing due to a fault 
on the part of the director. On the other hand, the least bit of in- 
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tellectual honesty prompts anyone to admit with the saints that a 
good director is a rare—and precious—gift of God. 

As worded here, this sub-question (3,a), was not asked in the trial 
questionnaire. A kindred question was asked, however: “Before 
going to direction, did you usually experience a general reluctance 
towards going to direction?” The results gathered from the trial for 
this question brought out the fact that the emotionals (those on the 
upper side of the separation point for emotionality) experienced a 
feeling of reluctance more pronounced than did the non-emotionals. 
However, with the increase of emotionality, this tendency is 
changed: those with very high emotionality felt less reluctance than 
those with very low emotionality. Perhaps this rather curious fact 
can be explained from the notion that those who are governed by 
strong emotions are more likely to sense the feeling of needing a 
director (cf. 1,a) and consequently are expected to feel less reluc- 
tance towards it. There were other noticeable differences, especially 
among the actives and non-actives, but in general many offered 
different reasons why they had felt reluctance. For this reason, the 
question seemed somewhat too general and it was changed to its 
present form. There might be several reasons for which someone 
would feel reluctance when going to spiritual direction. He'might 
be shy or suffering from an inferiority complex; maybe he feels that 
direction is a useless institution as far as he is concerned, and con- 
sequently, a waste of time; or maybe he might feel that his director 
did not understand him. Since all these elements couldn’t be con- 
trolled, it was thought that putting the question in its present form 
would at least make it more precise. At the same time, these con- 
siderations bring out the fact that in the matter of psychology and 
in the study of attitudes and dispositions, no two individuals are 
ever exactly alike. Because of it, we should insist that this question- 
naire only hopes to obtain certain landmarks, tendencies, general 
trends. No questionnaire can take the place of personal contact, nor 
is such the intention. There is hope, however, that this questionnaire 
and research will facilitate in some way that special kind of personal 
contact known as spiritual direction. 

Remarks made by several persons interviewed and by some of 
those who took the trial questionnaire underscored the idea that 
very many people experience a feeling of being ill at ease when 
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speaking about themselves and their intimate spiritual problems. 
One of them, choleric by nature, wrote that it was most difficult, 
almost impossible, for him to manifest his spiritual life to another. 
“We are at a difficult age,” he wrote, “and our interior life is not yet 
stabilized.” 

As the question is put, why the subject is ill at ease when speak- 
ing to his director about personal problems is not touched upon. 
The writer is interested in a fact: what percentage of those who 
answer experience the same sensation. For each individual the 
“why” will probably be somewhat different and can be discerned 
from his answers to the other questions, which often serve as a cross- 
check one for the other, or through personal knowledge and contact. 
It seems a matter of some importance that directors should know 
that a great number—if such proves the case—of their subjects feel 
ill at ease, hesitant, when discussing their spiritual problems. 


b. the sensation of a clash of personality between him and your- 
self? 

The remarks added to the trial questionnaire convinced us that 
this question should be asked in spite of the fact that it was not 
asked in the trial. 

Why two people do not get along together is a very difficult prob- 
lem to solve. Both of them may be endowed with the virtue of 
charity to a high degree, and yet personal contact between them is 
difficult and trying. Speaking of this problem of intercharacterology, 
LeSenne cites the example of a Phlegmatic who, confronted with the 
activity and life of the emotional-active types, will judge them 
theatrical; the Sanguine will scoff at the Sentimental’s need for a 
return to nature, his lack of practical sense. Inversely, the Senti- 
mental cannot understand the Sanguine for his cynicism and his 
failure to understand one’s need for affection. (99, p. 569) There 
is no denying the fact that “certain people rub each other the wrong 
way” as is commonly said. In spite of the supernatural level upon 
which spiritual direction should be maintained, the fact that struc- 
turally it is a contact between two people must always be kept in 
mind. Much of the good that could be done may be left undone if 
the subject does not feel perfectly at home with his director. 
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c. the need of discussing critically the solutions he proposes to 
you? 


d. the feeling of often sacrificing your personal needs to his sug- 
gestions? 


Neither of these questions was asked in the trial questionnaire. 
They were placed in the final draft of the questionnaire because of 
some of the reasons already mentioned above. It is a well-known 
fact that some individuals tend towards too much personal assertion, 
due to traits of dominance or aggressiveness in their make-up. 
Others are too timid; they will never argue a point; they accept 
everything that has the least hint of authority. These two questions 
should give a little more knowledge of such tendencies in the rela- 
tionship between director and subject, and should show which types 
are more inclined to the one or to the other side. 


Question 4. DO YOU THINK THAT YOUR SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 


a. does not give you the opportunity to explain yourself as you 
would like? 


Questions 4 and 5 can be said to constitute the ratio of criticism 
that the questionnaire wants to test among the seminary population. 
A first look at them might tempt someone to say that they are unfair 
to the directors of these seminarians. The writer does not think so. 
As said before, the answers to these questions must be interpreted 
as the personal expression of the one who answers them and nothing 
more. Besides this, one is a director, not for personal reasons, but 
for the spiritual good of those who, in humility, turn to him for 
help. It would seem that these should be allowed to manifest any 
constructive criticism—and certain it is that the aim here is a con- 
structive one—that they might be able to bring out in order that the 
institution of personal spiritual direction be better and more effec- 
tively approached. Such a stand does not appear as inconsonant or 
opposed to the spirit of humility, submission and docility which all 
educators, and especially those engaged in seminary work, should 
strive to inculcate in their subjects. More than this, no one more 
than the director himself is interested in knowing how direction can 
be handled more effectively. What seminarians have to say about 
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these questions should contribute something to the realization of 
this purpose. 

Sub-question 4,a, has in view a very common practice whenever 
two people come into contact, “jumping at conclusions.” There is 
a greater danger of this when one of the persons is an experienced 
one and has years of training behind him as do directors of semi- 
narians. It has already been indicated that many seminarians feel 
awkward when speaking about their own personal problems. This 
feeling is heightened and the situation rendered more difficult when 
the director does not know how to listen, when he interrupts what 
the subject is trying to say and comes to a conclusion long before the 
subject feels that he has explained himself satisfactorily. 

Being a good director is not an easy task. It demands great pa- 
tience and humility. One experienced director, known for the fact 
that he has learned to listen to his subjects, told the writer that for 
him one of the most important things was that a director should 
know how to wait; that he should not expect immediate results and 
great changes overnight; and that the reaping usually comes long 
after the sowing; but especially that a director should be patient 
and learn how to listen to his subject, never jumping to conclusions 
too hastily. 

Several reasons called for this question, especially so two re- 
marks offered in the trial questionnaire: “My directors all spoke too 
much and in too general a way”; and “when the director dominates 
the conversation, I let him do so, regretting . . .” Besides this, direc- 
tors who were interviewed were interested in knowing what their 
subjects thought about this. Another reason is that there was an 
apparent contradiction between the fact that most directors com- 
plained that they had difficulty in making the subjects talk, while 
the subjects claimed that directors did not give them sufficient op- 
portunity to explain themselves. The evidence and the incidence of 
such remarks on both sides were too high to be disregarded. 

One of the fundamental rules in counseling and interviewing is to 
hear out the subject. Young says that the interviewer (in this case, 
substitute “director’’) has to have the capacity for sympathetic listen- 
ing, that once the subject begins to pour forth his troubles (if such 
be the case) the director should do nothing but listen attentively in 
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order to gather significant information about the fundamental inner 
life of the subject. (162, p. 257) 


b. aims too high, asking too much of you? 


In one of his spiritual books, Guilloré remarked that some spir- 
itual directors are too exacting, that they expect too much perfection 
in too short a time. (83, p. 164) It is conceivable that some indi- 
viduals, or certain types of individuals, might think that their spir- 
itual director often aims too high and asks too much of them. It is 
too natural for anyone to grow discouraged and give up the struggle 
when such high aims appear beyond his reach. 

The question is as it was asked in the trial questionnaire. The 
statistics obtained showed that the greater percentage did not feel 
that their directors aimed too high or demanded too much of them, 
but it was noticed that there was a tendency among the higher emo- 
tionals to ascribe to this opinion more so than among the others. 


c. demands too little of you? 


For this question the statistics were so much towards the negative 
that they are hardly worth mentioning. Most of those who answered 
were of the opinion that their directors did not demand too little of 
them. However, some of them did vouchsafe the information that it 
was their opinion at times that a director should demand special 
sacrifices, a renunciation of something that might be harmful to 
one’s spiritual life or progress in it; and that, in concrete cases, this 
was not always done. There comes to mind a passage from Biot’s 
medical guide for vocations to the effect that it often happens that 
young religious become over-enthused about their own spiritual prog- 
ress and begin to think that they are well on the way to the heights of 
spiritual perfection when they have yet to lay down the solid foun- 
dation upon which it is built. Such an inclination can be fraught 
with danger for one who is none too stable or is too easily led to 
discouragement. (17, pp. 181-193) Such a one is inclined to “strain- 
ing at the bit,” too anxious to jump forward, ready to throw himself 
into the full heat of the noonday sun when as yet he is hardly able 
to bear the rays of the early morning. The question asked here may 
reveal whether or not this is so in any of the cases being studied. 
On the other hand, it can well happen that some directors do fail 
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to set the ideals high enough, being too content with mediocrity. 
Like in everything else, the happy medium of never too much and 
never too little should be followed also in spiritual direction. 


d. directs you according to an inexact image he forms of you? 


The question was retained in the final questionnaire and put into 
the trial questionnaire both from the author’s own conviction that 
this could be a common fault in direction, and from the result of 
an interview with a very learned and experienced director of souls, 
a man of more than twenty years of experience. His insistence that 
such a question be asked was persuasion enough. 

The statistical results of the trial brought out a definite trend 
among the higher emotionals and the more actives to feel that the 
director had an inexact image of them, a trend that seemed rela- 
tively significant when compared with non-emotionals and non- 
actives, who with striking consistency insisted that their directors 
had not directed them according to an inexact image. 


Question 5. IF UP TO NOW SPIRITUAL DIRECTION HAS NOT 
PROFITED YOU AS MUCH AS YOU WOULD LIKE, DO YOU 
THINK THAT, UP TO A CERTAIN POINT, THE REASON 
HAS BEEN THAT IT HAS 


a. been too abstract, not entering enough into details of your 
spiritual life or of your character? 


In the trial questionnaire, this question was put in this wise, “Do 
you think that your director spoke too much in the abstract?” About 
twenty per cent of the entire population answered in the affirmative. 
Some, however, remarked that the question was somewhat general, 
So it was qualified to its present form. Supplementary remarks of- 
fered the information that if seminarians had something to complain 
about in this regard it was that some directors were hesitant in 
entering into details. In most instances, the seminarians felt that, 
given a lead of some sort, they would have revealed themselves more. 

The writer was first led to introduce this question in the trial 
questionnaire by a note found in the report of the proceedings of a 
congress of the Superiors of the congregation to which the final 
questionnaire was sent. These men, forming the congress, were all 
Superiors of the major seminaries and came from every corner of 
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the globe to discuss the formation of their subjects. They insisted 
that spiritual direction should be neither too negative nor too ab- 
stract, calling for spiritual direction that is positive, not contenting 
itself with the resolution of difficulties or the correction of faults, 
but proposing a concrete and positive perfection to be attained; 
adapted, with its starting point the subject himself, following the 
invitations of God’s grace within the soul; and, finally, based on 
real knowledge of the subject, which would include his past, his 
family environment, his education and his character. 


b. been an over-simplification in the solutions given to your 
problems? 


It cannot be denied that some seminarians have serious problems 
to face; problems from their past, perhaps, or problems arising from 
temptations, doubts, hesitations about advancement to sacred orders, 
or even serious attacks of scruples. To all of them who are serious- 
minded and who face the future with a sincere desire of serving God 
as religious and priests, the entire life that they are called upon to 
lead is in itself a serious affair. As the years pass and they grow in 
spiritual maturity, more and more they learn to bow their heads to 
the fact that, although human, they are called to the most noble of 
all vocations. It is not temerarious to say that no aspirant to the 
Holy Priesthood fully realizes all the implications involved in being 
a priest; yet, to all of them is given, in greater or lesser degree, an 
appreciation of God’s design on them. 

To any of these, it is exasperating to be told—and it can be done 
bluntly—that they “take things too seriously”; or if it is a personal 
fight that they must wage, that “everyone has the same difficulty.” 
Any such remarks can be classified under a common enough fault 
which for lack of better expression can be called “generalization,” or 
better, “over-simplification.” Several priests interviewed gave wit- 
ness to the fact that at one time or the other in their lives, they had 
met with such remarks on the lips of directors. Admittedly, there 
are cases where subjects can exaggerate their own problems or diffi- 
culties, but the point being made here is that a director should ever 
be on his guard not to appear to treat lightly what is serious to one 
of his subjects. Otherwise, as one priest mentioned, the subject will 
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go away and rightfully or wrongfully will mutter to himself that “he 
doesn’t understand me.” 

The mistakes one person is liable to make in judging another 
make up a long list. Allport mentions some of them, such as super- 
ficial observations, faulty memory, non sequiturs, superstitions, 
prejudices, rationalization and projection. To cover the whole field 
adequately, each one of these should be examined in relation to the 
conduct of the director towards his subject. However, as the same 
author says, the one error most common, perhaps, is that of over- 
simplification. He stresses a point already made here, that “we 
object strenuously to having ourselves disposed of with a well-turned 
phrase.” (3, p. 520) 


c. aimed too much at immediate results, rather than long-range 
effects? 


One of the first directors interviewed stressed the fact that there 
are some who seemed to favor what he termed “actualistic” direc- 
tion. They seem to work only on particular points slated for the 
present, or at best, the immediate future. He conceded that it will 
often happen that such must be done, for instance, in the case of a 
particularly urgent problem to be solved, an important step to be 
taken. But what he wanted to inveigh against was the fact that this 
should be the normal and regular pattern of direction. 

A good director has much to do. His aim should be that of form- 
ing Christ in the soul of his subject. His eyes should be on life much 
more than on the immediate future, for his is the work of instru- 
mentality in chiseling a Christ-like character in those who come to 
him. One of the priests in one of the round-table discussions already 
mentioned cited a saintly old director who used to repeat occasion- 
ally that saints are not made overnight, that it is the work of a life- 
time. In direction, the subject may touch upon a problem with 
which he has been struggling for years. It would be presumptuous to 
want to solve everything in one session of spiritual direction, for 
neither the dynamics of spirituality nor the laws of psychology 
operate in that fashion. 

Speaking of counseling, which is so close to direction in many 
respects, Robinson teaches that the aim should be a general growth 
in maturity, in independence, in responsibility and in personal in- 
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tegration (137, p. 19), which, it might be added, on the psycho- 
logical level is a worthwhile and sound aim for a spiritual director; 
but all this takes time to realize and calls for patience on the 
part of the director. 

The considerations just outlined were the reasons why this ques- 
tion was asked in the trial questionnaire. The statistics obtained 
showed a definite tendency, a salutary one which speaks good for 
the directors of most of those who answered. The greater majority 
thought that their directors had an intention to prepare them well 
for life rather than to produce immediate results. 

d. been too negative, not insisting enough on positive values? 

This question—not asked in the trial questionnaire—was added 
here in order to bring out one more element of spiritual direction 
already mentioned (5,a), namely, that spiritual direction should aim 
at instilling positive virtues rather than the mere eradication of 
faults. It is very easy for spiritual direction to degenerate into a 
completely negative manner of approaching things. If directors want 
to help those who come to them for guidance they must realize that 
doing away with weak points is not their first aim. What they must 
instill is a positive spirit of faith, a sense of true values, a way of 
looking at life. If these are insisted upon, whatever is undesirable 
in the lives of their subjects will eventually give ground. At the same 
time, directors should always remember that one of their principal 
roles is to discover the designs of Almighty God on the souls of their 
subjects and to uncover to these the actions of the Holy Ghost upon 
their lives, all of which is a positive, not negative, approach. 


Question 6. DO YOU LOOK UPON YOUR PRESENT DIRECTOR 
PRINCIPALLY AS 


a. a friend from whom you can expect encouragement or con- 
solation? 


b. an experienced priest by whom you confidently expect to be 
guided in the name of Christ? 


c. a counselor able to understand your situation and help you 
to see it more clearly? 


d. a living model who helps you more by his attitudes or his 
example than by his advice? 
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It should be remarked that none of these four questions, as they 
are, were asked in the trial questionnaire. But they can be said to be 
a direct result of the trial. Many expressed interest in the relation- 
ship that exists between directors and their subjects. One student of 
theology offered the information that for him a director was some- 
one to whom he could reveal his intimate life, discuss his personal 
problems; a confidant who controlled his decisions but rarely im- 
posed his own opinions or decisions. 

An experienced director and educator, when asked about the 
subject-director relationship, was of the opinion that between the 
two there should develop a close tie of friendship as the years go 
by. “At first,” he said, “it is more on an uneven basis, more formal 
perhaps; but it is something that should evolve, develop, as the 
subject grows older and nears the Holy Priesthood . . . that he might 
become more at ease when talking to a priest about his own personal 
situation, so that later on when engaged in the ministry, he will find 
no difficulty in speaking to a fellow priest . . . over a cigarette, or 
while driving a car, about his own life and problems.” 

Another priest who was kind enough to speak about such things 
came back several times upon the same thought, that to him the 
director was a real mediator between himself and Christ. About one 
director in particular whom this priest admired very much, he said, 
“He was always sympathetic. We felt that we were welcome with 
him ... an amicable relationship, though he never became confi- 
dential about his own life. We were friends, but somehow not on 
the same level.” 

One young priest felt that the director who had helped him the 
most was the one who was cheerful and friendly, one whom he 
hardly considered as his director. “Whenever I felt down in the 
mouth, I knew that his door was open and that I could drop in... 
his cheerfulness and priest-like spirit set me straight.” 

The question of the director-subject relationship is a vast one, and 
cannot be exhausted in a questionnaire such as this. It would be use- 
ful for every director to know as much as possible about this matter, 
at least as far as his own subjects are concerned. He should know 
why they come to him for direction. Do they feel the need for an- 
other’s guidance and advice? Is their attitude towards direction a 
mere psychological one? Do real supernatural motives influence 
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them? In other words, the director should be able to detect—and 
this gives the four-fold division of question 6—whether in direction 
the subject is searching for friendship, encouragement, and consola- 
tion; for experienced guidance from one who acts in the name of 
Christ; for understanding and enlightenment; or for good example 
in a living model of what they hope to become. 

One priest summed up this question by insisting that, in any 
case, the relationship between the director and the subject should 
be friendly, not authoritarian; nor one of disciple to pupil. Several 
of those who were approached about this question mentioned that 
they had had a rather sound training in ascetical theology and con- 
sequently looked for something more personal in a director than 
what can be found in their books. 

Father Paul Philippe, O.P., is of the opinion that the director 
does not primarily exercise his influence on the intellect but must 
aim first at stimulating the will and rectifying the intentions. He 
holds that the ultimate choice belongs to the subject, that a director 
cannot act upon his subject except by means of counsel. He cannot 
substitute his own prudence for that of the subject. In a scholarly 
study, even if a brief one, on the question of obedience and docility, 
Father Philippe concludes that there is no question of formal obedi- 
ence in direction. Ultimately, all the authority of the director comes 
from the subject himself. (127, pp. 329, sqq.) 

For the great St. Teresa, one of the most important requirements 
for a director is that he should be a learned man. Sanctity is, of 
course, the prime requisite, but according to this wise woman of 
Avila, any director who is not himself enlightened cannot be ex- 
pected to enlighten others. She expresses her gratitude for the help 
she found in the advice of learned confessors and directors. “I am 
often amazed that learned men, and religious in particular, will give 
me the benefit of what they have gained with so much labor and at 
no cost to myself save the labor of asking for it.” (64, pp. 247-248) 

For most psychologists who write on the method of interviewing 
and counseling, the question of client-counselor relationship is one 
of great importance. They speak of a “person-to-person” adaptation, 
the fact that “two selves come into relation with each other” and 
insist that the success or the failure of such a relationship depends 
on the mutual give-and-take of the two participants. (162, p. 255) 
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This is entirely on the natural level; in spiritual direction one must 
also depend on the help and inspiration of the Holy Ghost. But at 
the same time, a director should do all in his power to enable any- 
one coming to him for direction to draw from such a contact as 
much benefit as possible. When the director has exerted personal 
effort to learn whatever he can so as to be a good guide of souls, 
then he can rest assured of God’s helping him. 

In their book on old age and the church, two non-Catholic 
ministers, Maves and Cedarleaf, bring out the idea that the “vitali- 
ties of pastoral care are in the relationship; the relationship involves 
two people who are never the same as two other people.” (112, p. 
13) Both director and subject should be reminded that Christ should 
be the third Person involved in this relationship, a third Person 
who is the bond of union between the other two. 

The four questions asked here will by no means exhaust the 
subject of director-subject relationship. It is hoped, however, that 
they will give some indication of how the population looks upon 
this matter. 


Question 7. WOULD YOU SAY THAT UP TO NOW SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTION HAS 


a. developed your sense of personal responsibility? 


These last four sub-questions have to do with some of the psy- 
chological benefits the subject may, in his own judgement, have 
drawn from spiritual direction. It might be objected that they are 
being considered on a purely natural level, yet each of the items 
here can have serious repercussions on the manner in which anyone 
conducts his spiritual life and on the progress he makes towards the 
priestly and religious ideal. Considered together, they may be said 
to constitute, in part at least, some of the elements that go to make 
up the maturity so required of a candidate for the priesthood. 

The importance of a question on responsibility was brought out 
time and time again with men who work in seminaries. Often enough 
one hears the complaint that the young person of today—and in 
a certain sense, the young seminarian—is greatly lacking in this all- 
important sense of responsibility; that he waits for others to make 
up his mind for him, to take decisions for him, and to bear the 
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brunt of responsibility in his place; that he is too passive face to face 
with situations against which he should react in a positive manner. 

Such complaints should not be over-stressed. Much of it can be 
discarded as part of the age-old practice of one generation finding 
fault with the younger generation below it. However, there is a 
certain amount of truth in what novice masters, Superiors and older 
priests have to say about this. Whatever the state of the matter may 
be, there is agreement that one of the chief aims of the spiritual 
director should be to teach his subject to be able to stand on his 
own feet, psychologically as well as spiritually. His is the task of 
developing mature, serious-minded men from the more or less raw 
material that is before him. No one can read, for instance, what 
Ligier has to say about the attitude of the priest towards the adult 
world (102, pp. 309-364) without coming away with the profound 
conviction that there exists a serious need of inculcating a real sense 
of responsibility in the lives of seminarians. 

This question, then, was asked so that it might be discovered if, 
in the minds of the subjects, spiritual direction has been slanted in 
the right way and given the proper perspectives so as to foster a real 
sense of responsibility. As long as men are men, they will always 
depend more or less on the mutual help of others. But, as is said for 
all educators, the director should strive to make himself unnecessary 
by training the subject to be more and more self-dependent. 

A similar question was asked in the trial questionnaire. It was 
_ worded, “to depend on your own judgement and decisions.” The 
statistics showed that the non-emotionals and the secondaries much 
more so than others were of the opinion that direction had aided 
them in this fashion. This can easily be understood. The secondary 
trait or characteristic in a person already predisposes him to depend 
more and more upon himself, to change his opinions rarely, and to 
be less affected by contact with others. On the other hand, the more 
emotional a person is, the more he will depend, not so much on his 
own judgement and well-thought-out decisions, but on his emotional 
states and impulses. Consequently, it is to be expected that a non- 
emotional person, by bent of nature, will be more inclined to be 
aided in taking the line of personal judgement and decision, al- 
though the emotional one is more in need of the sense of responsi- 
bility he could obtain through direction. However, the percentage 
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of positive answers for the entire population was high, an indication 
that speaks well for the directors of those who took part in the trial. 
It remains for each director to investigate for himself those indi- 
viduals who would answer this and similar questions in the negative. 
One seminarian said that he looked upon his director as a sort 
of a signal man whose job it was especially to warn him if he was 
going off the rails laid down for him by the first director of every 
soul, the Holy Ghost. He thought that the conducting of his life 
well was a personal responsibility, the director only standing at his 
side to help at special times. Another seminarian gave a good sug- 
gestion on the reason why a director should train his subjects to 
depend on their own judgements and develop over and above every- 
thing else a real sense of responsibility. He insisted that no director 
can solve another’s problems beforehand, that life moves on and 
problems can only be met adequately when they come up, and often- 
times in the life of a priest, they must be met alone. Let it be said, 
therefore, that every priest should be trained to cope with life as the 
master of his own destiny, under the guiding hand of a loving God, 
and with the assurance that when he does need advice or help, any 
one of his fellow priests is ready and willing to lend a sympathetic 
ear. 


b. taught you to know yourself better? 


To some extent every man is an enigma to himself. In the ques- 
tion of self-knowledge there is always room for deception. Man is a 
noble being, a being fashioned to the “image and likeness” of his 
Maker; a being endowed with freedom of will and strength of in- 
tellect, whose primary task in life is to make his way back to the 
hand of Him from Whom he had his origin. But the task is not an 
easy one. Everyone has personal, social, religious problems to cope 
with. Above that, one who dedicates his life to the service of others 
in the Holy Priesthood takes on a whole new chain of obligations, 
obligations he will never be able to fulfill in fitting manner unless 
he can first become master of his own complicated self. And this 
demands self-knowledge. It should be one of the aims of the direc- 
tor to do all in his power to aid each of his subjects to know himself 
well. This is the starting point, for it is a matter of common enough 
knowledge that only the man who understands himself will be able 
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to understand others. And for the work of the priest, understanding 
others is a requisite. 

This question was asked in the trial questionnaire. Though sev- 
eral members of the population answered that they had been helped 
to know themselves better, yet there was also a sizeable portion of 
it that answered the question negatively. 


c. aided you in adopting new patterns of conduct? 


Aiming at a definition of spiritual direction from the point of 
view of the work that a director must do, the Abbé Honnay wrote 
that it consists in putting himself at the disposition of souls in order 
to help them discover and undertake the ways which will lead them 
to the degree of sanctity to which God is calling them. (90, p. 10) 
For the subject to find that road, and to persevere along the right 
way, the director must aid him in adopting patterns of life and con- 
duct that will keep him ever aiming towards the summit of perfec- 
tion to which such a road must lead everyone called by God to 
follow Him. 

In an interview one director insisted that a good spiritual director 
will not occupy himself too much with individual actions or be- 
havior, but will strive to form in the life of the subject patterns of 
conduct that he will follow. It should be noted, however, that it is 
never sufficient to urge a certain mode of action or way of looking 
at things, a mentality, so to speak. To insure that direction will be 
effective, the intellectual foundations must be pointed out. Semi- 
narians are educated men and if supplied with a set of motives to 
which they can revert in times of difficulty, discouragement, or fail- 
ure, they will be more likely to follow the patterns they have 
adopted with the aid of the director. 

To Father Lindworsky, one of these patterns of conduct is that 
of seeing God in all things and acting accordingly. His words are 
worthy of quotation. “The best gift which a director of souls can 
give . . . is the habit of seeing God in all things.” (106, p. 89) He 
calls this a “psychologically sound walking in the presence of God.” 


d. helped you to avoid possible pitfalls? 


Every seminarian knows that he has not chosen an easy vocation. 
He knows that there are dangers along the way for every priest. He 
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understands that if he doesn’t keep himself at the height of his call- 
ing, it is very easy to dash his precious gifts against the rocks of 
failure. Although this should not be insisted upon to the exclusion 
of other positive values, yet the director should give his subject a 
clear notion of the dangers he might encounter in his priestly life. 
At the same time, he should strive to prepare the seminarian in the 
best way to avoid these possible pitfalls. Speaking of one source of 
danger to priests, His Holiness Pius XII announced that “not only 
should clerics be made aware at the proper time of the meaning 
of priestly celibacy and the chastity they must practice, as well as 
the duties this obligation implies, but they should also be warned 
of the dangers they may encounter.” (165, pp. 31-32) 

As has been said, life is movement and no one can be perfectly 
prepared for all its eventualities. Yet, wise will be the director who 
issues warnings that will be steady guideposts through the years, 
re-echoing in the ears of the subject when he comes face to face 
with a situation that might lead him to fall away from the ideals 
previously set for himself; and this can be done not only in a nega- 
tive way, by admonitions and warnings, but in a very positive way, 
by all that has been said up to now about the right manner of ap- 
proaching the entire question of direction. These are the patterns 
that should be adopted by the subject with the aid of his director. 

For these reasons, this question was asked in the trial and for the 
same reasons, it should be included in the final questionnaire. 

Summary and Conclusion. Before this chapter is brought to a 
conclusion, it should be mentioned that the system of grouping 
each main question into four sections or sub-questions is mainly 
one of presentation, and was more or less arbitrarily chosen. The 
four sub-questions are not always exhaustive of everything that 
could be asked. The subjects treated here could have likewise been 
expressed in one long list of mixed items, but it would be a mere 
list of separated items and nothing more. However, such a list would 
seem somewhat irritating, more formidable at first view and those 
who answered might have found there a cause to do it more hap- 
hazardly. The open system used here seemed more inviting and it 
was thought that preferences would be better expressed if the reader 
could first read through the four sub-questions presented, especially 
since the items were not all exclusive one of the other, and since one 
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knew beforehand that each question was to be scored individually 
by the 4-3-2-1-0 method of scoring. 

In summary form, the seven questions touched upon in this part 
of the questionnaire may be outlined as follows: 


1. Spiritual direction in general: 
a. personal need 
b. usefulness and necessity 
c. frequency: regular intervals 
d. frequency: when need is felt 
2. Motives for choice of a director: 
a. prudence: his understanding of men 
b. faith: his priestly qualities 
c. emotional appeal: being at ease with him 
d. recommendation of others 
3. Affective reactions to direction: 
a. ill at ease 
b. clash of personalities 
c. need to discuss critically 
d. feeling of sacrificing own ideas 
4. Judgement on director: 
a. doesn’t listen enough 
b. aims too high 
c. aims too low 
d. guides by inexact image 
5. Judgement on direction: 
a. too abstract 
b. over-simplification 
c. too immediate 
d. too negative 
6. Role of director to subject: 
a. encouraging friend 
b. experienced priest and guide for Christ 
c. understanding counselor 
d. living model 
7. Profit from direction: 
. sense of responsibility 
. self-knowledge 
. new patterns of conduct 
. avoidance of pitfalls 


Aa00D 


_ The lengthy considerations and reflections that have made up 
this chapter seemed necessary to give the reader an understanding 
of some of the ideas behind this part of the questionnaire. (See 
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Appendix 7 for complete text.) It brought out the reasons that made 
the writer feel justified in including the various questions to be used 
in the final draft of the questionnaire for the projected research. At 
the same time, it afforded the opportunity to underscore some of 
the notions he entertained about the interpersonal relationship in 
spiritual direction and some of the attitudes seminarians might have 
towards spiritual direction and towards their directors. The results 
of the inquiry with the seminary population will show the applica- 
tion of these questions to different factors of character, character 
traits, or age. 

Now that the background of the concrete research on spiritual 
direction has been explained, the next part of this work, made up 
of Chapters 6 and 7, will give an analysis and interpretation of the 
results obtained from the application of the questionnaire on char- 
acter and spiritual direction to a seminary population of 563 mem- 
bers. 
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_ chapter 6 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON CHARACTER 


AS WAS SEEN IN CHAPTER 4, LESENNE’S SYSTEM OF CHARACTER- 
ology supposes three fundamental traits: emotionality, activity and 
secondarity. When combined together and with their opposites in 
the several different ways possible, these give eight types of char- 
acter. 

Finding the eight characters was easy enough once the scores of 
each individual paper were known for each of the three traits. But 
before it could be done, the median for each trait had to be worked 
out so that it could be determined where the separating point was 
between the emotionals and the non-emotionals, the actives and the 
non-actives, the secondaries and the primaries. To do this, it was 
necessary to arrange the answers for each of the traits into class 
intervals. 

The class intervals. So that the significance of the data gathered 
from the questionnaire might be found and a basis had upon which 
the three traits (and the eight types of character) could be com- 
pared with the answers to the questions of part B on spiritual direc- 
tion, the population that answered part C on the questionnaire con- 
cerning character, was arranged in what is known as class intervals 
for each trait and the frequency distribution of this population 
within each interval was then computed. It was only in this way 
that the median could be found for each trait and a hypothetical 
continuum plotted along which the different traits and their oppo- 
sites be determined. 

Since there were ten questions for each trait and they could be 
answered by encircling anything from 0 to 4, the possible range 
for each trait was from 0 to 40 for each set of ten questions (see 
Chapter 4). After being added, the individual scores for each of 
the 563 papers ranged from 1 to 39. The class intervals were ar- 
ranged in series of 1-3, 4-6, 7-9 and so on up to 37-39, constituting 
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for each trait thirteen different intervals. The table showing these 
intervals and the distribution within each interval can be found in 
Appendix 2. 

The median. Neither LeSenne nor Berger, who elaborated the 
questionnaire on character, tells how the median was computed for 
each basic trait. In fact, one doesn’t know if the median or the 
mean average was used to separate the emotionals from the non- 
emotionals, actives from non-actives and so on. Apparently, the 
total number of possible scores for each question was divided in 
half and the emotionals placed among the higher half, the non- 
emotionals among those having scores within the lower half. The 
same would have been done for activity and the retention of im- 
pressions (secondarity and primarity). This procedure—if that is 
what was followed—would base the separation of the two groups 
on the supposition that each question has as much value to differen- 
tiate the emotionals from the non-emotionals, the actives from the 
non-actives, the secondaries from the primaries. This supposition, 
however, cannot be held, since the questions differ in their ability 
to distinguish one trait from its opposite. This has been shown 
clearly in a special study undertaken to test the internal consistency 
of each question and its ability to measure what it set out to meas- 
ure. For the three traits, the results are shown in a simple table. 
(See Appendix 1.) 

Consequently, the median for this research on spiritual direction 
was worked out using the population answer as a basis and not the 
questions. Such a procedure offset the necessity of giving to each 
question the same value. The questions received the values given 
them by the population. The system followed to find such a median 
is well explained by Garrett. (75, pp. 39-40) First of all, the posi- 
tion of the median in any odd series is * as ‘ or in the present case 
of a population of 563, it is (563 + 1) + 2, or 282. By means of 
this position, the following medians for each trait were worked out. 


For emotionality—22.5 
For activity —23.5 
For secondarity —24.5 


This is based, it should be remembered, on a possible range from 
O to 40. If the division line had been placed using the questions, and 
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not the population answers as the basis, the demarcation for the three 
traits would be the same, 20.5. As it is, all those scoring below 22.5 
for the ten questions on emotionality are non-emotionals; those 
above 22.5 are emotionals. Those below 23.3 for the questions on 
activity are non-actives, those above it are actives. Those below 
24.5 for the questions on retention of impressions are primaries; 
those above it, are secondaries. With these medians each individual 
was Classified in one of the 8 character groups according to the sum 
total of his responses for the questions on the traits. Thus someone 
who scored 19-27-34 would be nE-A-S (non-emotional, active, 
secondary), or a Phlegmatic; someone scoring 37-20-9 would be 
E-nA-P, or Nervous. This system of determining the median based 
on the population answers gives us a truer picture of the population 
we are dealing with. As a general rule, they tend to be more sec- 
ondary than primary, more active than non-active, more emotional 
than non-emotional; in other words, the positive traits are a little 
more pronounced in them than are their opposites. 

The quartiles. To study the traits, or their opposites, in their 
most definite manifestations, the first and last quartiles were dis- 
covered for each of them. The quartiles Q-1 and Q-3, mark off the 
middle 50 per cent of scores in any distribution. Q-1 is the point 
below which the first 25th percentile, or first quarter, of the dis- 
tribution lies; Q-3 is the point below which the 75th percentile, or 
third quarter, lies. Above Q-3 is the last 25 per cent of the distribu- 
tion. (75, pp. 51-55) This final 25 per cent of the total group is 
referred to as Q-4. Thus, in a distribution ranging from 1 to 8, the 
Q-1 would include numbers 1 and 2, Q-2 would be at 4, O-3 would 
be at 6 and Q-4 at 8. 

In our distribution of the population for each of the traits, Q-1 
(the lowest 25 per cent) and Q-4 (the highest 25 per cent) will be 
worked out. These two extremes of the traits naturally manifest 
more clearly the impact of a trait on a point at issue than would the 
middle 50 per cent, less revealing for statistical comparison. Thus, 
for instance, if it is known how the very high emotionals and very 
low emotionals (Q-1 and Q-4) answer to a question, for example, 
“feeling the need of a director,” a much clearer idea is had of the 
effect of emotionality on the question. 

With the distribution of the population arranged in class intervals 
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as mentioned earlier in this chapter, it was easy to find the two 
quartiles for each trait. The position of Q-1 in a population of 563 
is 141; that of Q-3 is 423. Those having the same degree of emo- 
tionality, or a lesser degree, than the degree of the one who occupies 
the 141st place in the distribution belongs to the Q-1 (or lowest 
quarter) for emotionality; those having the same degree, or a higher 
degree, of emotionality than the one occupying the 423rd place in 
the distribution belongs to the Q-4, or highest quarter, of the popu- 
lation for high emotionality. Applying this to our population, it can 
be seen that the following are the quartiles: 

For emotionality: Q-1 is 16.6 and Q-3 is 28.2 

For activity: Q-1 is 19.3 and Q-3 is 27.5 

For secondarity: Q-1 is 16.6 and Q-3 is 28.2 
The data obtained in this way will serve for the rest of the research 
results. By means of it the individual papers could be classified and 
the distribution of the 563 individuals who took part in the research 
could be plotted out according to character group. They are as 
follows: Passionates—86, Cholerics—46, Sentimentals—59, Ner- 
vous—88, Phlegmatics—85, Sanguines—61, Apathetics—50 and 
Amorphics—88. 

Distribution according to age. The population was asked to fill 
in a blank to show to what class of philosophy or theology each 
belonged at the time of the research. Age, in this regard, therefore, 
is taken to mean the point of training where each finds himself and 
is not a question of years. This factor of the number of years spent — 
in the major seminary was more important to know than the actual 
age of the population. (For this distribution, see Appendix 3.) In 
number of years, however, the average age of the population of 
563 used for this research was 24 years 5 months, with a range for 
the total population from 18 years 9 months to 38 years. According 
to type of character, the distribution can be seen in Appendix 3A. 

Quartiles for age. So as to study the impact of training on some 
of the factors about spiritual direction, the writer also worked out 
the quartiles for the older theologians (those with longest training ) 
and for the youngest philosophers (those with the least amount of 
training in the major seminary). For this, 141 philosophers (117 
of the philosophers in the first year and the 24 youngest in the 
second year of philosophy) were taken. The same was done for the 
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141 oldest theologians (91 from the fourth, or last, year of theology, 
and the 50 oldest third year theologians). In this way, the influence 
of training in the seminary could be made to stand out better. For 
the 141 members of the Q-1 age group, the average age is 22 years, 
with a range from 18 years 9 months to 32 years 1 month. The 
average age for the 141 members of the Q-4 age group is 26 years 
4 months, with a range from 24 years 9 months to 38 years. 

Additional data. From the supplementary information that was 
asked on the first page of the questionnaire (see Appendix 7), some 
of the additional data, not mentioned in any other part of this 
work, is as follows: 

1. Frequency of going to direction. There was no striking dif- 
ference between the frequency of the practice of direction by one 
or the other group of characters. The younger members of the 
population went somewhat more frequently than the older mem- 
bers, a thing which is easily enough understood. By the end of their 
seminary training, although they should not dispense completely 
with spiritual direction, the older seminarians should have learned 
how to depend more and more on their own judgement and fall back 
on their years of training. For the general population, these are the 
averages: 

Once amonth —57% 
More often — 9% 


Less often Eee yh 
Practically never— 4% 


2. Number of directors since the Novitiate. The members of the 
congregation who aided in this study spend one year in the Noviti- 
ate between the minor and the major seminary. As a general rule 
the number of directors chosen by the population for their guidance 
varied according to the age of the seminarians and not according 
to character. This number ranged anywhere from one to five direc- 
tors, and the older the seminarian was the more chance he had of 
having had several different directors. The rare exceptions to this 
rule are divided more or less equally among the eight types of 
characters. Several individuals mentioned that often a change of 
directors is necessary because the director himself is called away 
to another house or province, or to undertake another field of 
priestly ministry. 
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3. Present spiritual director. As a whole, the population has 
been seeing their present spiritual director for an average of about 
1 year and 11 months, ranging from the Sanguines who had had 
the same director for 2 years 3 months, to the Cholerics who had 
had the same director for an average of 1 year 6 months. 

Although the averages for each character group (Passionates, 
Cholerics and so on) were plotted separately for all the additional 
data mentioned here, these averages are not given here because 
they are of little interest to the work at hand. Only slight differences, 
certainly not significant, appear between the characters for such 
things as frequency of direction or change of directors. Where some- 
thing noticeable stands out, it will be mentioned later on. 

One final remark remains to be made. The questionnaire was 
made out in two languages, French and English, each with its own 
color of paper in order to facilitate speedy recognition. Among the 
563 papers used for the final analysis of the results, 305 of them 
were in English and 258 in French. Although the papers were not 
corrected separately according to language, yet several times the 
writer studied samples of the different answers according to lan- 
guage. Very little difference was discovered. For this reason, and 
because the population had been promised that no comparison 
would be inaugurated between one language and the other, no 
remarks have been made about language differences. The writer 
feels assured that his sampling was sufficient to bring out a fact 
already mentioned: in a matter such as spiritual direction with a 
population composed of members of one and the same congrega- 
tion, ties of culture and tradition, as well as devotion to one set of 
rules, are stronger than language differences. 


chapter 7 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPIRITUAL DIRECTION, 
CHARACTER AND AGE 


Finding the mean for each question about spiritual direction. 
Those to whom the questionnaire was sent had been instructed to 
score their particular cases for each question about spiritual direc- 
tion (part B of questionnaire; see Appendix 7) somewhere along 
a scale of 4-3-2-1-0, the significance of which already has been 
explained. To find the average for each question, the values of 
4-3-2-1-0 were assigned to each of the answers. In this way, the 
averages for the total population and for each of the following 
sub-groups were obtained for each question: 


the eight character groups 

the emotionals 

the non-emotionals 

the actives 

the non-actives 

the secondaries 

the primaries 

the emotionals of the first and last quartiles (Q-1 and Q-4) 
the actives of the first and last quartiles 

the secondaries and primaries of first and last quartiles 
the first and last quartiles according to age. 


Example: Question l,a. Of 279 emotionals, the number of 
answers for question l,a (“feel the need of direction”) in the 
4-3-2-1-0 order were: 143-77-42-14-3. Thus: 


Ail 43.512 
Sei 
2x 42, == 84 
Phe i4ia—) 14 
Opie 3 2000 

901 


OO VES 279 — 3:23 
97 
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Thus, the emotionals, as a group, had an average or mean 
answer for question 1,a of 3.23. Found in the same way, the mean 
was 3.07 for the total population; already we can see that emotion- 
als feel the need for a director more than most people. Likewise, the 
mean for the Q-4 population was 3.13, and so on. We cannot forget 
that these means are based on a possible range between the means 
4.00 (in the event that all had encircled 4) and 0.00 (if all en- 
circled 0 for their answer to this question). These means will be 
given for each question further on in this chapter. 

Variance analysis and the F-test. By finding the mean average 
for each of the groups mentioned above, the writer had at his dis- 
posal the wherewithal to compare the difference in attitudes of all 
the different groups. However, a difference between means, although 
it tells us something about the population involved, takes on much 
more meaning for us when compared with the dispersion of the 
results. To obtain this, the writer made use of what is known in 
statistical science as the variance analysis. This shows where the 
really significant differences lie. In any distribution, the analysis 
of the variance is a statistical method used to exploit more thor- 
oughly the results of experimentations, in particular, to discover if 
a factor, in our case the diversity of character, of traits, and of age, 
has an influence on a variable, in our case, the answers to each 
question on spiritual direction. Conceived by R. A. Fisher in 1925 
while working on some agricultural experiments, it was first used 
in psychology by Crutchfield in 1938. Faverge (71, p. 341) says 
that though it is much used in American publications, it is little 
known in French psychological writings. The F-test (i.e. the com- 
parison of ratio between the variance found within each class and 
the variance found between the groups) aids the researcher to 
discover if a factor has a statistically significant influence on a vari- 
able. By means of it he can estimate whether the mean results 
obtained from different sub-groups differ significantly, or only by 
chance. It is also the best possible estimate of the probability that 
similar results would be reached in similar studies with a larger 
population. If, for instance, it is worked out to the 0.05 level, the 
researcher can conclude that the element of chance could be the 
cause of the difference obtained (or of a smaller one) in only 5 per 
cent of the cases; this is called a significant difference. When applied 
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to the 0.01 level, this is reduced to 1 out of 100 possibilities that such 
results could have been obtained by chance; in this case, it is called 
a very significant difference. This F-test was applied to measure the 
variance of the three fundamental character traits and of the Q-1 
and Q-4 groups for age (philosophers and theologians). The results 
will be made known in the analysis of each question that will follow. 
Those interested in the procedure can consult Appendix 4. Good- 
enough (79) explains well the meaning of this procedure. 

One reads in the tables worked out by Snedecor (145, pp. 222- 
225) that where there are 555 (our population is closest to this, at 
563) and 3 (for the three traits) degrees of freedom, the ratio re- 
quired for the F test to be significant at the 0.05 and the 0.01 levels 
are the two following numbers: 2.03 and 2.68. If F as indicated in 
the table in the appendix is superior to these two numbers, the differ- 
ences in mean answers for the traits considered are very significant 
(1.e. at the 0.01 level). If F is included between the two numbers, 
the differences are significant. If F., when worked out statistically, 
is inferior to the two numbers, the differences are not significant. 
Because of different degrees of freedom, the ratio required for sig- 
nificance between the two age groups (Q-1 and Q-4) is 3.89 and 
6.76. These numbers should be referred to for the interpretation 
of the significance or non-significance of the results obtained from 
each question, an analysis which will follow immediately. 

Analysis of the results obtained and interpretation of the dif- 
ferences. In this analysis, a double table will be presented for each 
sub-question of part B of the questionnaire. The first part of the 
table will give the mean averages for the different groups and sub- 
groups listed above. The other part shows a table of variance sig- 
nification. The reader is invited to refer back to what has been 
said about each one of these questions in Chapter 5. 
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Question 1. APART FROM ANYTHING YOU MIGHT HAVE 
READ OR BEEN TOLD, DO YOU FEEL 


a. deep within yourself the need of someone to guide you? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 3.42 Emotionals 3.23 Emotionality 2.81 3.39 
Chol. 3:15 Non-Emot. 2.91 Activity 291 me 
Sent. é Fa 2 Secondarity 2.94 3.14 
Nerv. 3.16 Actives 3.14 

Phlig. 3.08 Non-Activ. 3.00 Age 3.19 294 
Sang. 2.52 

Apat. 2.92 Secondar. 3.16 Av. for total population: 3.07 
Amor. 2.81 Primaries 2.98 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 13:62 Very significant 
Actives, non-Actives 2.20 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 4.32 Significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 5.14 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. As has already been 
mentioned, the numbers in the first part of the charts, e.g. Pass. 
3.42, express the averages of each group. Thus, the Passionates as- 
cribed to the sentiment expressed here to an average of 3.42. These 
numbers, it must be remembered, are based on a possible 4.00 (if 
all the Passionates had encircled number 4 for their answer to this 
question) and 0.00 (if all had encircled 0.00). Because of the sys- 
tem of scoring used by the population (the five-point system of 
4-3-2-1-0), the writer chose to express them in this way rather than 
in percentages. They can be reduced to percentages by dividing each 
number above by 4. The numbers given for the variance signifi- 
cation have no meaning except to show where signification lies. 
They are but indicators of significance or non-significance, based on 
the distribution of answers for each question and on the various 
sub-groups considered. It is not the variance, but the mean averages 
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that indicate where the difference is found between the different 
sub-groups. 

We can see immediately that the diversity of character is a factor 
that influences the answers to the question (“feeling the need of a 
guide”) especially for the Passionates as opposed to the Sanguines, 
Apathetics and Amorphics. There is likewise some difference be- 
tween the Passionates and the Phlegmatics; between the Cholerics 
and the Sanguines and Amorphics. To what trait of character can 
these differences be ascribed? The answer to this question can be 
had from two sources: roughly, from a comparison of the mean 
averages for the traits, which shows that emotionality has the 
highest average (3.23). This appears even more significant and 
evident if the Q-4 population for emotionality is considered. Here 
where emotionality is more accentuated, the average 3.39 is found, 
an average much higher than that for those where emotionality is 
less pronounced, the Q-1 population (2.81). It is likewise much 
higher than the average for the other traits. Technically, however, 
the answer to the question posed above can be found from the 
F-test for the traits where the variance of F for emotionality stands 
out above all the others. The four emotional characters (Passionates, 
Cholerics, Sentimentals, and Nervous) all have higher averages than 
the means for the entire population (3.07). 

It should be noted here that this question 1,a deals with a “feel- 
ing.” Whether the emotional characters actually need guidance 
more than the others is another question, something that hardly can 
be tested in a questionnaire. But the fact that they feel that they 
need it should make them more cooperative, more ready to receive 
help from a spiritual director. 

This feeling also prevails in the Q-1 population of the age group, 
with an average of 3.19 as compared to 2.91 for the Q-4 group 
(older; theologians). The variance analysis test shows that this 
difference is a significant one. Who actually needs it more, the 
young philosophers who have just terminated their year of intense 
religious training in the Novitiate or the older theologians ready 
to step out into the active ministry is a question that each spiritual 
director should decide. 

The point at issue is also influenced by secondarity, which has a 
mean average of 3.16, significantly higher than the average for 
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primarity, 2.98. It is manifested in the fact that the Passionates, 
Sentimentals and Phlegmatics are above the average of the total 
population, while the Apathetic, also secondary though non-emo- 
tional, is higher than the two non-emotive primary characters, 
Amorphic and Sanguine. Activity has no apparent significance in 
this question. 

A director who knows that emotional, secondary characters feel 
more the need of his help can certainly be more effective in his 
direction. The older members of the population, the less emotives 
and the primaries do not feel this need as much as the others. This 
does not mean that they will benefit less, but certainly their atti- 
tudes towards direction will be different than the others. 


b. that spiritual direction is useful, but not necessary? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.16 Emotionals 1.33 Emotionality 1.30 1.24 
Chol. 1.48 Non-Emot. 1.45 Activity 1/32 1.34 
Sent. 1.39 Secondarity 1.41 1.47 
Nerv. 139 Actives 1.38 

Phig. £39 Non-Activ. 1.40 Age 1.14 1.50 
Sang. 1:59 


Apat. 1.60 Secondar. 1.36 Av. for total population: 1.39 
Amor. 1.32 Primaries 1.42 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 1.07 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.03 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.27 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 4.73 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The rather low averages 
for this sub-question—one might look upon it as a sign of general 
protest—show that the greater part of the population consider 
spiritual direction not only useful (this was supposed) but also 
necessary. A higher average would indicate that they held spiritual 
direction useful but not necessary, the stress of the question being 
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on the word necessary and not on useful. On the other hand, the 
high average for question 1,a is already enough indication that 
spiritual direction is considered useful. 

The F-test shows clearly that the question is one that depends on 
age, and on the resulting education through the years of seminary 
training; and not on any other element. Between the averages for 
the Q-1 and Q-4 population, the theologians have the higher aver- 
age, showing that for them, direction is considered less necessary. 
Perhaps this can be deduced from the fact that theologians have 
come to depend more and more on their own judgment and ex- 
perience through the years, a factor that might be considered as 
one of the good effects not only of education but also of spiritual 
direction itself. They have profited from direction, thereby learning 
to be their own guides to a certain measure. 

The highest mean averages are found among the Sanguines and 
the Apathetics (1.60 and 1.59). This is explained from the fact 
that among these two groups the percentage of theologians (0.66 
for Apathetics and 0.69 for Sanguines ) is well above that of philoso- 
phers (0.34 and 0.31). Among the other characters, where the 
distribution of philosophers and theologians is more even, the 
averages hover near the mean average for the total population. The 
small differences in outlook on this question, then, should be as- 
cribed to age and not to any difference in character or character 
trait. 


c. that you should see your director at regular, agreed-upon, 
intervals? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.85 Emotionals 1.80 Emotionality 1.81 tefl 
Chol. ei. Non-Emot. 1.88 Activity 1.78 1.80 
Sent. 1.78 Secondarity 1.65 1.85 
Nerv. 1.90 Actives 1.81 

Phig. oS Non-Activ. 1.87 Age 2.04 1.70 
Sang. LS 

Apat. 1.88 Secondar. 1.87 Av. for total population: 1.84 


Amor. 1.91 Primaries T.St 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.47 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.27 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.28 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 Broz Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. It has already been 
pointed out that opinions on this question vary even among spiritual 
directors (Chapter 5). Some prefer regular intervalling of inter- 
views with the directors; others offer other solutions. The mean 
averages obtained from the questionnaire show what those who are 
being directed think about the question of regular intervals. 

The general averages approach “more or less” (2.00), leaning 
more towards “less than more.” The question is not one that shows 
any differences between characters or traits, however, since the only 
set of statistics that are significant are those for the two age groups, 
the Q-1 and Q-4 population. The younger philosophers prefer regu- 
lar intervalling of direction significantly more than do the older 
theologians. What this individual philosopher or theologian will 
prefer, or what practice in this regard will best suit his own dispo- 
sitions cannot be deduced from the answers. A comparison with the 
answers to the next question will show where the preferences of the 
population lie. The writer himself thinks that a director should aim 
at a certain amount of spontaneity in this matter as well as in every- 
thing else where spiritual direction is concerned. It should never be 
allowed to lapse into routine. 


d. that your own needs should determine the time of spiritual 
direction? 
MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.87 Emotionals 2.70 Emotionality 2.53 2.90 
Chol. 2.80 Non-Emot. 2.45 Activity 2.40 2.93 
Sent. 2.81 Secondarity 2.07 2.86 
Nerv. 2.41 Actives 2.74 

Phlg. 2.64 Non-Activ. 2.42 Age 2.44 2:57 
Sang. DOF 


Apat. pLap ded Secondar. 2.67 Av. for total population: 2.58 
Amor. 2.27 Primaries 2.49 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 4.50 Significant 

Actives, non-Actives 8.14 Very significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 2.95 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.66 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The variance analysis, 
of F-test, shows that although emotionality influences the answers to 
this question to some degree—the difference between the emotional 
and non-emotionals being significant—yet activity seems to be the 
trait that best explains the differences between the characters in their 
approach to this question. The same thing is manifest if the Q-1 
and Q-4 population is considered, where lower activity is compared 
to higher activity. Activity certainly seems to influence the outlook 
of the Passionates, as compared to the three non-active characters, 
the Apathetics, Amorphics and Nervous; whereas for the Senti- 
mentals as compared to the Apathetics and Amorphics, the dif- 
ference of outlook must be placed on emotionality, as all three of 
them are non-active. 

In a word, the emotional-active characters prefer to go to spiritual 
direction when they feel the need, rather than to go at regular 
agreed-upon intervals and significantly more so than do the non- 
emotive, non-active ones. The Sentimental, who is non-active, is 
the exception; an exception, perhaps, because of the constitution of 
his character. We have already seen that emotions play an important 
role in the life of the Sentimental; he goes on feeling and would 
therefore prefer the personal factor to determine the time of spiritual 
direction. At least in the case of a hyper-Sentimental, it would per- 
haps be a wise thing for a director to insist that he come to direction 
at regular intervals. This could contribute somewhat to convincing 
him that cold judgement, and not always mere feeling, should be his 
guiding light. 

The difference between the averages of the Amorphics and the 
Apathetics for questions J,c and J,d are somewhat striking. In J,c 
(“regular intervals”) both are above the general average; in I,d 
(“own needs determine the time’), both are below the average for 
the general population. Can this be due to the fact that these two, 
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the least endowed of the eight characters according to this system 
of characterology, are more apt to follow the line of least resistance 
and of least spontaneity, thereby preferring to see their director at 
regular intervals instead of going to see him when they feel they 
should, if they ever feel that way? Contrary to the Sentimental, it 
might be a wise thing to insist with them that they do not come in 
at regular intervals, but that they be more spontaneous in determin- 
ing when they should come in to see their director. The danger, 
however, may exist that they come in too rarely or not at all. 


Question 2. DID YOU CHOOSE YOUR PRESENT DIRECTOR 
(OR AT LEAST, YOUR LAST ONE) PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE 


a. you knew that he was able to understand men well? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.37 Emotionals 2.39 Emotionality 2.60 2.56 
Chol. ZAD Non-Emot. 2.60 Activity Pa | 2.60 
Sent. 2.61 Secondarity 285 2.47 
Nerv. 2,39 Actives I Bi 

Phig. 2.67 Non-Activ. 2.64 Age 2.42 Ze 
Sang. Pape LA 


Apat. 2.70 Secondar., 2.57 Av. for total population: 2.49 
Amor. 2.24 Primaries 2.42 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 3:73 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 1.02 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 1.86 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.25 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The four sub-questions 
in this Question 2 have to do with the reasons prompting a semi- 
narian in the choice of his director. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that the word “principally” was purposely included, for it was re- 
alized that in any choice such as this, several different reasons might 
add their weight to a decision. Answering this question, as well as 
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others in the questionnaire, called for a certain amount of intro- 
spection. The analysis of the spontaneous additions that were ap- 
pended to the last page of the questionnaire will show that the popu- 
lation was willing to make this introspection. Besides this, seminari- 
ans are somewhat more introspective than members of other groups 
of the same age. 

In this sub-question (2,a), neither the traits nor the factor of age 
explain the differences between the answers given by the characters, 
for none of these show significant differences themselves. However, 
there is a striking difference between the answer, or rather average, 
of the Sanguines (2.92) as compared to the others, or to the average 
attained by the general population. Perhaps this can be explained in 
that the Sanguine, because of his nature, attaches much importance 
to the person of the director and to his own feeling of success in any 
contact with others. He perhaps chose his director for this reason, 
more than the others, because he thought that he could establish 
a more successful personal relationship with a director who under- 
stood him well. If the averages of the different characters are com- 
pared, it would seem that low emotionality exerts some influence 
on attitudes towards this question, as is seen in the case of the 
Sanguine, the Apathetic and the Phlegmatic average. This sub- 
question and the one that follows give more objective motives, at 
least more extravertive ones, for the choice of a director. The motive 
expressed in 2,c is more subjective or intravertive. 

The fact that, although the traits show no significance as far as 
influencing the answers are concerned, and yet there seems to be a 
striking difference between the answer-averages of some of the 
characters, is an interesting one. This question, and others that 
might fall within the same category, are good proof of what LeSenne 
holds (99, p. 129) namely, that the traits should not be considered 
as mere additive qualities that go to make up a character but they 
really exert influence one upon another when they are found com- 
bined into one character. First and foremost, what counts is the 
character, not the trait. He gives this example to show that a trait 
can be different when found in different characters: the non-ac- 
tivity of the Apathetic, not compensated by emotionality, is much 
different than the non-activity of the Sentimental; the same holds 
true, for instance, with the activity of the Choleric and that of the 
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Phlegmatic: one is spurred on by emotionality and lack of sec- 
ondarity; the other seems somewhat cold-blooded because of low 
emotionality and secondarity. 


b. of his supernatural qualities as priest or religious? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.66 Emotionals 2.54 Emotionality 2.70 2.60 
Chol. 2.00 Non-Emot. 2.72 Activity 2.40 2.82 
Sent. 2.78 Secondarity 2.40 292 
Nerv. 2.28 Actives pag 

Phleg. 2.99 Non-Activ. 2.55 Age 2.43 2g 
Sang. 2.54 

Apat. 2.96 Secondar. 2.84 Av. for total population: 2.63 
Amor. 2.44 Primaries 2.42 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. ZS Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 2.20 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 15.48 Very significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 4.60 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. It is quite evident that 
secondarity (very significantly different than primarity for this 
question) is the underlying factor of the differences in averages 
for the various characters, the average for secondarity being 2.84 
as opposed to 2.42 for primarity, a difference which is all the more 
accentuated if the Q-1 (2.40) and Q-4 (2.92) averages for sec- 
ondarity and primarity are considered. The differences for emo- 
tivity and activity are not significant statistically, as the variance 
analysis shows. 

The Phlegmatic and the Apathetic, both secondary and non-emo- 
tional, are well over the average for the total population (2.63); 
whereas the Nervous, primary and emotive, is well below the gen- 
eral average. The Passionate, though secondary, is not as high as 
the Phlegmatic and Apathetic, probably because the presence of 
emotionality in his characterial make-up exerts an influence on his 
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secondarity, an influence which is missing in the other two charac- 
ters. It can be said, then, that secondarity, especially when present 
with low emotionality, more than anything else leads a seminarian 
to choose his director for supernatural motives, at least for those 
mentioned here: the director’s qualities as a good priest and re- 
ligious, for which the four secondary characters have the highest 
average. Steady and regular himself, as well as devoted to a cause, 
the secondary character admires the same qualities in others. When 
making a choice of a director, his own character determines, to 
some significant degree, this choice. 

Age is likewise a significant factor in this question, the theolo- 
gians (Q-4) having a significantly higher average, 2.77, than the 
philosophers (Q-1), 2.43. The higher average of the older quarter of 
the population may be due in part to the fact that among the theolo- 
gians there are more secondary characters than among the philoso- 
phers. Be that as it may, a knowing director would do well to let 
these qualities shine forth in his life, so that he can be not only 
a good guide, but also a source of inspiration and good example 
for those who come to him. 


c. you felt that you would be completely at ease with him? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.90 Emotionals 2.84 Emotionality 2.94 2.89 
Chol. Zh Non-Emot. 2.76 Activity 2.70 2.93 
Sent. Dabs Gs : Secondarity 2.86 2.87 
Nerv. 2:18 Actives 2.90 

Phig. 2.80 Non-Activ. 2.70 Age Zao9 2.74 
Sang. 3.05 

Apat. 2.62 Secondary 02.79 Av. for total population: 2.80 
Amor. 2.61 Primaries 2.81 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.58 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 3.63 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.04 Not significant 


Age, Q-1 and Q-4 2.67 Not significant 
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Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The F-tests show no 
significant differences between any of the answers obtained. 

There is one thing that should be noticed, however. Among the 
four sub-questions of Question 2, this one, dealing with “being at 
ease” as a reason for a choice of director, is the most highly en- 
dorsed by the total population. The general average is 2.80, as 
compared with 2.49 for 2,a, 2.63 for 2,b and 1.36 for 2,d. On the 
psychological level, consequently, it seems very evident that the 
question of a subject feeling at ease with his director is one of the 
main factors that regulate the interpersonal relationship in direction, 
at least as far as the choice of a director is concerned. To the San- 
guine, especially, is this factor most important; probably one of the 
things that the Sanguine dislikes the most is the feeling of being ill 
at ease. Being gay, extravertive, and holding social success in high 
esteem, the Sanguine, even where spiritual direction is concerned, 
likes to feel at home with everyone. 

The testimony here given by those who go to direction agrees 
perfectly with what writers on the psychology of the interview and 
of counseling tell us: the counselor or interviewer should know how 
to make his subject feel at ease. 


d. others recommended him to you as a good director? 
MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.48 Emotionals 1.51 Emotionality 1:23 1.56 
Chol. 1.49 Non-Emot. 1.20 Activity 1.46 123 
Sent. 1.49 Secondarity 130 1.29 
Nerv. 1.58 Actives 125 

Phig. i He be Non-Activ. 1.46 Age 1.50 1.33 
Sang. 0.95 


Apat. 1.06 Secondar. 1.30 Av. for total population: 1.36 
Amor. 1.53 Primaries 1.41 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation | Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 6.09 Significant 

Actives, non-Actives 2470 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.76 Not significant 


Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.88 Not significant 
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Descriptive analysis and interpretation. At the time of the 
preparation of the research, it was expected that this reason, “the 
recommendation of others,” would play an important role in de- 
termining the choice a seminarian would make for a director. Some 
of those who had been interviewed had held the same opinion. 
However, the low averages for the question show that the expecta- 
tion was not too well founded. In the 4-3-2-1-0 order of possible 
answers, the distribution of the total population was as follows for 
the 563 who answered: 72-93-57-82-259. The majority denied that 
this factor had influenced their choice by encircling 0 or 1 (“not at 
all” or “very little”). Those who encircled 4 or 3 were more or less 
evenly scattered among the different sub-groups and characters. It 
can be said, therefore, that the recommendation of others influenced 
a few in the choice of a spiritual director, but only a few. 

However, as can be seen on the table for the F-test or variance 
signification, there is one exception. The emotional characters were 
influenced by this motive much more, and significantly so, than were 
the non-emotionals. The effect of emotionality stands out most 
clear with the Nervous character, whose emotionality has more free 
play than the other characters because it is more accentuated due 
to his lack of activity and because he is primary. He has the highest 
average, 1.58, among the characters. Perhaps the least sure of him- 
self, he is more prone than his brothers to look for and follow the 
suggestions of others. The exact opposite is shown with the San- 
guine, more independent, more critical of the opinions and recom- 
mendations of others. His average, 0.95, is much lower than the 
average for the total population, 1.36. 

Why the Amorphic, being non-emotional, has such a high average 
is not immediately apparent, except perhaps because of the influ- 
ence of low activity and primarity, which in the averages for the 
traits are higher than their opposites. Perhaps, too, this may be due 
to the fact spoken of earlier that Amorphics are more apt to follow 
the line of least resistance, to be the least personal or individual in 
their everyday existence. A general attitude towards life along these 
lines would naturally exert influence on their attitude towards spir- 
itual direction. After all, it is much easier to follow the suggestion 
of another than to make one’s own decisions. A trace of this same 
tendency of depending on others has already been brought out in 
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the thumbnail description of the Amorphic according to LeSenne’s 
characterology: his tendency to repeat the clichés and latest sayings 
of others rather than to be original in thought and conversation. The 
tendency manifests itself again here where choice of a director is 
considered. 


Question 3. WHEN YOU GO TO SPEAK TO YOUR DIRECTOR, 
DO YOU, AS A GENERAL RULE, EXPERIENCE 


a. the feeling of being ill at ease when explaining your intimate 
problems? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.56 Emotionals 1.58 Emotionality 1.26 1.64 
Chol. 1.39 Non-Emot. 1.34 Activity [ Pes) 1.30 
Sent. 1.78 Secondarity 1.50 1.36 
Nerv. 1.65 Actives i359 
Phig. 1.28 Non-Activ. 1.52 Age 1.30 1.48 
Sang. eg | 
Apat. 1.14 Secondar. 1.42 Av. for total population: 1.46 
Amor. 1:53 Primaries 1.50 

VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 
Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 5.34 Significant 
Actives, non-Actives 1.58 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.60 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 1.41 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The only statistically 
significant difference is between the answers of the emotionals and 
non-emotionals. It is legitimate, one would think, to conclude that 
not only in spiritual direction but also in other contacts of person 
with person, the emotionals and the non-emotionals would be 
ranged on opposite sides of a question touching upon “feeling ill 
at ease.” The attitude is clearly manifested and accentuated when 
the Q-1 (lower emotionals) and Q-4 (higher emotionals) answers 
are compared. The effect of emotionality is apparent especially in 
the averages of the Sentimental (1.78) and the Nervous (1.65), in 
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both of whom emotionality is more pronounced because of low 
activity. However, since the averages for the total population are 
quite low, one could say that in general, seminarians do not feel too 
ill at ease when explaining their intimate problems. This bespeaks 
well of their directors, who most likely usually create an atmosphere 
of calm and confidence. 

Comparison between this sub-question, 3,a, and question 2,c can 
be considered to a certain degree as one of expectation and fulfill- 
ment, especially so with secondarity. In 2,c the lowest averages were 
obtained by the secondary population when asked if they chose 
their director because they expected to be at ease with him. In 3,a 
secondarity again has a low average. In the actual course of spiritual 
direction, then, the secondary population, who hadn’t been pre- 
occupied with being at ease when choosing a director, actually felt 
more at ease, or better, less ill at ease. 


b. the sensation of a clash of personalities between him and 
yourself? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.84 Emotionals 0.95 Emotionality 0.59 0.99 
Chol. 1.00 Non-Emot. 0.70 Activity 0.82 0.84 
Sent. 0.97 Secondarity 0.89 0.89 
Nerv. 1.03 Actives 0.81 

Phlg. 0.71 Non-Activ. 0.84 Age 0.65 0.95 
Sang. 0.79 


Apat. 0.58 Secondar. 0.78 Av. for total population: 0.82 
Amor. 0.69 Primaries 0.87 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 8.11 Very significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.11 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 1.03 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 5.86 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. There is a significant 
difference only between the answers of the emotionals and the non- 
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emotionals, and for the age group. The emotional characters had a 
sensation of a clash of personality with their directors to a signifi- 
cantly higher degree than did the non-emotionals. The difference 
between the two is brought out even more strongly in the quartile 
population for emotionality, where the variation between the two 
is increased. It may be concluded, therefore, that emotionality, 
more than anything else tested here, is the cause of any psychologi- 
cal conflict that might exist between the subject and his director. 
Emotionality exerts its influence especially with the Nervous, who 
with an average of 1.03, stands out above the others. 

However, the average for the total population is so low (0.82) 
that it must be admitted that the variable here tested (“clash of per- 
sonalities”) has had little influence on the interpersonal relation- 
ship in direction. Even though the emotionals have a significantly 
higher average than the non-emotionals, yet all the answers together 
are like a general protest to the suggestion made in the question. 
So much the better for the practice of spiritual direction with the 
present population! 


c. the need of discussing critically the solutions he proposed to 


you? 
MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 
Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 133 Emotionals 1.39 Emotionality 1.09 1,33 
Chol. 1.59 Non-Emot. 1.17 Activity 1.16 1.42 
Sent. 1.44 Secondarity 135 1.42 
Nerv. 1.32 Actives 1.34 
Phig. 1.08 Non-Activ. 1.22 
Sang. 1.54 Age 1.30 25 
Apat. 0.88 Secondar. 1.20 
Amor. ce Ee Primaries 1.36 Av. for total population: 1.28 
VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 
Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 4.86 Significant 
Actives, non-Actives 1.44 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 250 Not significant 


Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.02 Not significant 
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Descriptive analysis and interpretation. Among the traits, emo- 
tionality is the only one that shows significance when compared 
to its opposite, the emotionals feeling the need of discussing criti- 
cally the solutions or suggestions of their director much more than 
the non-emotionals. Significance, it must be remembered, means 
difference that causes different attitudes about a certain question 
and that cannot be explained by chance. In this case, the influence 
of emotionality is seen in the attitudes of the four emotional charac- 
ters as compared with the non-emotional ones. 

However, the same must be said here as was said for question 
3,b. This feeling does not prevail very much, the average for the 
entire population being 1.28, practically 1.00, on the score scale, 
which indicates that this feeling existed to a very minor degree 
among the general population. 

The averages for the two non-emotional, secondary characters 
(Apathetic and Phlegmatic) are the lowest of all. It would seem 
that, according to his nature, the non-emotional secondary person 
is more likely to accept what another says, ponder over it and make 
it the subject of meditation; whereas an emotional, primary charac- 
ter will either accept it immediately or else react to it at once. Be- 
cause of this, he is more apt to feel that he should discuss critically 
some of the suggestions proposed by the director. He discusses it, 
makes up his mind about it, and then lets it go at that. 

Two very typical manifestations should be noticed here: the very 
high average of the Sanguine (1.58) as compared to the general 
average of 1.28, and the very low average of the Amorphic (1.17). 
It has been pointed out several times already that in the classifica- 
tions of character according to LeSenne’s system of characterology, 
the Sanguine is inclined to a personal, perhaps critical, viewpoint 
of people and things, while the Amorphic usually follows the line of 
least resistance, especially in things that do not interest him very 
much. 
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d. the feeling of often sacrificing your personal ideas to his 
suggestions? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.58 Emotionals 1.52 Emotionality USE, 1.46 
Chol. 1.41 Non-Emot. 1.18 Activity 1.30 1.30 
Sent. 1.66 Secondarity 1.31 1.40 
Nerv. 1.42 Actives 52 

Phlg. 0.96 Non-Activ. 1.38 Age | WW) 123 
Sang. 1.36 


Apat. 1.40 Secondar. 1.38 Av. for total population: 1.35 
Amor. 1.15 Primaries eo. 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 11.38 Very significant 
Actives, non-Actives ‘Re Pe) Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.35 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 Ser Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The answers of the emo- 
tionals are very significantly different than the answers of the non- 
emotionals, while the difference between the answers of the older 
theologians (1.23) and the younger philosophers (1.57) is signifi- 
cant. 

The Sentimental has the highest average (1.66) while the Phleg- 
matic (0.96) has the lowest. It is evident here that those traits 
which make a person more interior, more passive to what others 
say and do, will be the cause of their feeling that they often have to 
sacrifice their own feelings and ideas to others. Thus we find emo- 
tionality and secondarity with the higher averages, especially so 
when the quartile population answers are considered to test the two 
extremes and show more forcibly the strength of one or the other 
trait. There is little appreciable difference between the answers of 
the actives and the non-actives. Probably the very low average of 
the Phlegmatic can be explained by the fact that he is difficult to 
convince. His reactions to his director, as to others with whom he 
comes into contact, are more objective, less personal than those of 
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most of the other characters. Being active and non-emotional, he is 
more likely to react to another in an objective manner rather than 
to go away feeling that he is sacrificing his own feelings. Because 
of this native gift of objectivity, the Phlegmatic is an easy and 
pleasant character to direct. 

It is most interesting to note that the Sentimental has the highest 
average for the entire question 3, if the averages for the four sub- 
questions (a,b,c,d) are worked out together. He seems to have the 
most difficulty in the interpersonal relationship with his director, 
although, as will appear later on, he is more in favor of spiritual 
direction than most of the other characters. For the four sub-ques- 
tions of question 3 considered together, these are the averages: 


Sentimental ........ 1.46 Sanguine ............ 1.25 
INEEVOUS) .3,0h ise teves L35 Amorphic .......... 1.13 
EROIELICN \ccitnontss 35 Phlegmatic ........ 1.01 
Passionate .......... 1235 ADAM EU Cr aire. 1.00 


With the Sentimental, the four emotional characters occupy the 
first four places, the emotional actives being in first and second 
place, a fact that shows the importance of emotionality where an 
interpersonal relationship is concerned. Emotions definitely color 
our contact with others. This is a fact, too, that corroborates to the 
letter what an experienced spiritual director said in an interview 
that preceded the preparation and elaboration of the trial question- 
naire: “The Sentimental I have found to be the hardest character to 
direct; the Phlegmatic, the easiest.” 

This question 3, dealing with the affective reactions of a subject 
to spiritual direction and to his director, is one that is most im- 
portant in considering the relationship or rapport that is established 
between two people. From the psychological viewpoint, there is no 
doubt that it can influence the good that comes out of direction. 
Authors insist that the strength or weakness of their work of inter- 
viewing and counseling lies to a great deal in the smoothness of this 
interpersonal relationship. Although direction is more than coun- 
seling or interviewing, yet the relationship cannot be forgotten. In 
the direction of seminarians, sufficient good will is usually present 
on both sides. More than this, the director for his part is supposed 
to possess the requirements of sanctity of life, prudence and learn- 
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ing. He has been appointed as a director in the major seminary of 
his congregation because he was judged qualified. On the other 
hand, the subject has freely chosen him as God’s minister for his 
own spiritual guidance. If, then, little or no benefit comes from 
direction; or, to take a more optimistic and more realistic viewpoint, 
if greater fruit is to be derived from spiritual direction, part of the 
secret is found in the delicate psychological elements that make up 
the relationship between the director and the subject. The action 
of God’s grace is not necessarily limited to a smooth personal rela- 
tionship with a spiritual director any more than it is limited to a 
stable psychological equilibrium on the part of the subject. Yet, at 
the same time, it cannot be denied that such things are at least dis- 
posing, material causes of the influence of grace. 

The low averages for all of question 3, however, speak well for 
the practice of spiritual direction in the congregation whose mem- 
bers helped in this research, insofar as the situation is estimated by 
the subjects who receive direction, anyway. 


Question 4. DO YOU THINK THAT YOUR SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 


a. does not give you the opportunity to explain yourself as you 
would like? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.67 Emotionals 0.79 Emotionality 0.70 0.68 


Chol. 0.58 Non-Emot. 0.80 Activity 0.76 0.73 
Sent. 0.75 Secondarity 0.94 0.70 
Nerv. 1.03 Actives O72 

Phlg. 0.75 Non-Activ. 0.87 Age 0.75 0.82 
Sang. 0.82 


Apat. O72 Secondar. 0.72 Av. for total population: 0.79 
Amor. 0.86 Primaries 0.87 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.01 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 230 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 2.82 Not significant 


Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.25 Not significant 
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Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The averages for the 
different groups of comparison in the population are clustered rather 
closely to the mean average for the total population. The only dif- 
ference that stands out somewhat is that between the Q-1 popula- 
tion for secondarity (0.94) and the Q-4 (0.70), but since it is a 
difference between extreme quartiles of the population, it is not very 
clear or pronounced, and the F-tests show that there is no signifi- 
cance whatsoever for any of the elements considered. The Nervous 
stands out somewhat above the others, and this follows the natural 
bent of his character. However, all the averages are very low, all 
negative and a good sign. The question doesn’t apply very much to 
this population. 


b. aims too high, asking too much of you? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.27 Emotionals 0.39 Emotionality 0.29 0.40 
Chol. 0.41 Non-Emot. 0.37 Activity 0:39 0.34 
Sent. 0.49 Secondarity 0.37 0.31 
Nerv. 0.42 Actives 0.31 

Phlg. 0.21 Non-Activ. 0.45 Age 0.48 0.30 
Sang. 0.44 

Apat. 0.32 Secondar. 0.31 Av. for total population: 0.38 
Amor. 0.51 Primaries 0.45 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.11 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 5.26 Significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 4.05 Significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 4.07 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The averages for this 
sub-question (4,b), dealing with the directors’ asking too much of 
their subjects, are the lowest of all the averages for the 28 sub- 
questions of this part of the inquiry. They seem to convey a uni- 
versal agreement on the fact that directors do not set the marks too 
high. They show that seminarians realize that much must be asked 
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of them if they are going to fulfill the ideals they freely have chosen. 

It should be noticed that the two active-secondary characters, 
Passionate and Phlegmatic, have the lowest averages, that is, they 
protest most against the idea suggested in the question. They are 
closely followed by another secondary character, the Apathetic. 
The reason for this becomes evident when the averages for the traits 
are studied. 

In spite of the low averages, the variance analysis shows that 
between actives and non-actives, secondaries and primaries, older 
and younger quartiles, the difference is significant. However, since 
the averages are so low, little conclusion can be drawn from these 
facts. One thing that is apparent, however, is that spiritual directors 
should aim high; seminarians are desirous of being led towards 
higher goals and do not protest when great things are asked of them. 
One of them, a Phlegmatic (10-28-32) said in a supplementary 
remark in the trial questionnaire that, “youth is able to shoot for 
high ideals.” Another expressed the hope that the director should 
ask more of him, “I am always happy when my director tells me to 
give something up or to make an added effort to obtain a certain 
virtue I might need.” Expressions such as these will be treated more 
in detail in Chapter 11. 


c. demands too little of you? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.07 Emotionals 1.07 Emotionality 1.16 1.04 


Chol. 1.11 Non-Emot. 1.19 Activity 0.97 122 
Sent. 1.14 Secondarity 128 1.11 
Nerv. 1.01 Actives 1.15 

Phlig. 122 Non-Activ. 1.11 Age 1.16 1.16 
Sang. 1.21 


Apat. 1.18 Secondar. 1.15 Av. for total population: 1.13 
Amor. 1.07 Primaries 1.11 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 1.18 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.15 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.15 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.00 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The F-tests show that 
none of the factors tested differentiate significantly one from the 
other. The question doesn’t tell us much. 

Though still low, the general average for the question is still 
higher for this question than for the preceding one, “demands too 
much,” a confirmation of what was said on the preceding page. 


d. directs you according to an inexact image he forms of you? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.87 Emotionals 0.91 Emotionality 0.77 0.83 


Chol. 0.89 Non-Emot. 0.85 Activity 0.95 0.78 
Sent. 0.98 Secondarity 0.95 0.77 
Nerv. 0.91 Actives 0.79 

Phig. 0.69 Non-Activ. 0.97 Age 0.79 1.09 
Sang. 0.72 


Apat. 0.96 Secondar. 0.86 Av. for total population: 0.88 
Amor. £02 Primaries 0.90 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.39 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 3.54 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.17 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 4,32 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. Just as one character 
group differs from the other, so, too, one individual will be different 
from the other even though they both belong to the same character 
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group. Knowledge of the individual who presents himself for spir- 
itual direction is an important element. It is not, however, the most 
important element in spiritual direction, nor is it an indispensable 
one. Very effective spiritual direction is conceivable without a deep 
understanding of the one who is directed, for essentially spiritual 
direction is a supernatural thing and God can direct the soul in 
spite of the lack of understanding on the part of the director. But 
this does not dispense the director from taking into consideration the 
needs and the values which the subject esteems and follows in life. 
To do this well, the director should strive to get an exact image of 
his subject, to know him well. 

As can be seen from the very low averages for the answers to this 
question, the population as a whole did not think that the directors 
had inexact images of them. Some isolated individuals in each 
character group took the affirmative side, but most of them leaned 
towards the negative. The only significant difference is between the 
two quartile age groups, the older having an average of 1.09, the 
young 0.79. Probably this is due to the fact that the younger semi- 
narians are less complex, more frank, open and enthusiastic as a 
general rule. This holds true for everyone, not only for seminarians. 
It is noticeable in several sub-questions of the research that the 
older element of the population is somewhat more inclined towards 
a restrictive judgement of direction. This does not necessarily imply 
that they take a more negative attitude; perhaps their attitude is a 
more just one, for it can well be that the younger element hesitated 
to ascribe to what might seem to them a critical attitude. At the 
same time, in their enthusiastic outlook towards spiritual direction 
they may expect too much too soon. 

Throughout all of question 4 the averages are quite low, indicat- 
ing that, as a general rule, the subjects found little to criticize in 
their contacts with their directors, or at least in the way the directors 
guided them. This is due either to the fact that there is a universal 
satisfaction, or else it shows a tendency, more or less general, not 
to endorse what might be called the negative aspects of direction. 
Where there are criticisms to be made, these are usually found in 
spontaneous remarks added to the questionnaire (see Chapter 11). 
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Question 5. IF UP TO NOW SPIRITUAL DIRECTION HAS NOT 
PROFITED YOU AS MUCH AS YOU WOULD LIKE, DO YOU 
THINK THAT, UP TO A CERTAIN POINT, THE REASON 
HAS BEEN THAT IT HAS 


a. been too abstract, not entering enough into details of your 
spiritual life or of your character? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.76 Emotionals 1.65 Emotionality 1.60 1.66 
Chol. 1.67 Non-Emot. 1.60 Activity 12 1.56 
Sent. 1.49 Secondarity 1.58 1.82 
Nerv. 1.64 Actives P.G7 

Phig. lel Non-Activ. 1.59 Age 1.60 leat 
Sang. 1.46 


Apat. 1.54 Secondar. 1.65 Av. for total population: 1.63 
Amor. 1.62 Primaries 1.60 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.17 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.43 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.17 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.03 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The F-tests made for 
this sub-question show that there are no significant differences be- 
tween the answers made by any of the elements studied. The ques- 
tion, then, is not one that can be said to discriminate one group from 
the other. Most of the answers hover close to the general average 
for the total population. 

It may seem surprising that both the averages for age (Q-1 and 
Q-4) are lower than the average for the total population. This is 
explained by the fact that these are the two extreme quarters of the 
population. From this it can be deduced that the 50 per cent of the 
population at the center of the classification according to age will 
have averages somewhat higher than the general average for every- 
one together. The slight difference, moreover, between the averages 
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for Q-1 and Q-4 show that the question investigated here has little 
to do with age or experience. 

The low averages—all below 2.00—indicate that in the minds 
of the subjects spiritual direction hasn’t been too abstract. That 
there are any averages at all, however, show that much can still be 
done in making direction even more concrete, less abstract than 
it has been. 


b. been an oversimplification in the solutions given to your 
problems? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 1.03 Emotionals 1.09 Emotionality 0.74 1.14 
Chol. 1:02 Non-Emot. 1.01 Activity 1.06 0.94 
Sent. 1.20 Secondarity 1 05 1.06 
Nerv. Lit Actives aeOr 

Phig. 0.98 Non-Activ. 1.10 Age 1.05 1.09 
Sang. 1.00 


Apat. 0.96 Secondar. 1.04 Av. for total population: 1.05 
Amor. 1.09 Primaries 1.07 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.68 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.86 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.10 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.12 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. Be it in spiritual direc- 
tion or in human relations of everyday life, everyone wants to be 
understood, to have his problems recognized as such. The danger 
always exists that a director will simplify things too much. What 
seems to the subject to be something serious and complicating may 
appear extremely simple and commonplace to the director. This 
may be true, but the subject doesn’t see it that way; striving for 
perfection, he may see major obstacles in even little things. Effective 
direction can best be done when the subject feels that he has sympa- 
thetic understanding with the director. 
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As the averages show, most of those who answered found that 
thus far direction has not been an oversimplification. Of the 563 
who answered, only 21 encircled 4 (categorical “yes”) as their 
answer; 54 encircled 3 (above average, more or less); 99 encircled 
2 (more or less); 141 answered by encircling 1 (less than average); 
and 248 encircled 0 (“no”). Although the majority leans toward 
the negative, yet, as can be seen, the danger does exist. 

None of the differences between the answers are significant. The 
question may be said to be one that does not differentiate one trait 
from the other, at least not to a statistically significant degree. 


c. aimed too much at immediate results, rather than long-range 


effects? 
MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 

Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.76 Emotionals 0.79 Emotionality 0.62 0.76 
Chol. 0.78 Non-Emot. 0.69 Activity 0.76 0.70 
Sent. 0.73 Secondarity 0.84 0.77 
Nerv. 0.87 Actives 0.73 
Phig. 0.59 Non-Activ. 0.76 Age 0.76 0.62 
Sang. 0.84 


Apat. 0.74 Secondar. 0.70 Av. for total population: 0.74 
Amor. 0.67 Primaries 0.79 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 1.45 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.13 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.96 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 1.44 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. It has been said else- 
where that spiritual direction should aim to give seminarians a full 
preparation for their life as priests; that a director should know how 
to wait for the results of his directions, not always keeping his eye 
on the immediate present. The averages for this question—all low, 
and none significantly different from the others—show that in the 
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judgement of the subjects, this has been practiced well by the direc- 
tors. 


b. been too negative, not insisting enough on positive values? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 0.86 Emotionals 0.73 Emotionality 0.66 0.63 
Chol. 0.39 Non-Emot. 0.76 Activity 0.81 0.72 
Sent. 0.68 Secondarity 0.86 0.84 
Nerv. 0.81 Actives 0.70 

Phlg. 0.59 Non-Activ. 0.79 Age 0.77 0.60 
Sang. 0.85 


Apat. 0.86 Secondar. 0.74 Av. for total population: 0.74 
Amor. 0.80 Primaries 0.74 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance _ Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.11 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 0.99 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.00 Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 1.76 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. There are no statisti- 
cally significant differences for any of the answers. All of the aver- 
ages are noticeably low, as has been the case for the four sub-ques- 
tions of this question 5. 

Although this question has brought out no statistically significant 
differences, yet the question cannot be said to have been entirely 
worthless. It has demonstrated the point that some of the criticism 
that might have appeared to hinder good personal relationship in 
spiritual direction is lacking with the population. It can be con- 
cluded that where there are differences, these are not due to the 
nature of one character or trait, or the difference in age, but should 
be attributed to isolated individuals who (a study of the distribution 
for each question shows) are scattered a few within each character 
or trait group. It would seem that some individuals—not necessarily 
of one character group or the other—have had personal and painful 
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experience with spiritual direction; and for this reason, they take 
an aggressive attitude towards it. However, the general low averages 
indicate that this is only in scattered cases; each director can best 
discover these cases for himself, without any help from a research 
such as this. For the population as a whole, spiritual direction has 
been well orientated to their needs. 

Of the four sub-questions for question 5, the averages for 5,a are 
the highest. Interviews preparatory to the questionnaire and remarks 
added to the questionnaire conveyed the impression that as a general 
rule seminarians want their directors to be more concrete, to enter 
more into their individual cases (5,a: “too abstract . . . not enough 
details”). After a certain amount of time, seminarians have read 
nearly all the same books as their directors, have listened to many 
of the same sermons and exhortations. For some period of time they 
have been living the same life. None of them comes to a director to 
seek mere information or abstract instruction in spiritual direction. 
This can be had elsewhere. What they would like is that the director 
apply himself to the needs of the individual soul; that he help the 
subject to know himself better; to discover what Christ wants from 
him individually, with his given talents, weakness, psychological 
make-up, and personal history. This the director will be able to do 
only through serious study of the character and personality of each 
subject, and through close personal contact with Christ. No two 
personal, individual, human beings are exactly alike, even if they 
share more or less the same type of character, and for each of them 
Christ has particular plans, an individual road each must follow to 
sanctity. It is this road that the director must point out. A research 
like this can help him but there is still need for much hard, personal 
work on his part. 
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Question 6. DO YOU LOOK UPON YOUR PRESENT SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTOR AS 


a. a friend from whom you can expect encouragement and con- 


solation? 
MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 

Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. PAD Emotionals 2.26 Emotionality LG 2.40 
Chol. 2.26 Non-Emot. 1.87 Activity 1.97 2.16 
Sent. p25 BG | Secondarity 2.00 viaep ee 
Nerv. 2.08 Actives 243 

Phlg. 1.82 Non-Activ. 2.00 Age Dine 2.01 
Sang. Lo 


Apat. 2.02 Secondar. 2.15 Av. for total population: 2.07 
Amor. 1.80 Primaries 1799 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 12.40 Very significant 
Actives, non-Actives 1.35 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 2:05. Not significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 Vi Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The high degree of vari- 
ance between the answers of the emotionals and the non-emotionals 
is very striking. The wording of the question, “the director, a friend 

. . encouragement . . . consolation” appeals to the emotional na- 
ture. A quick glance at the mean averages for the four emotional 
characters shows how emotions influence their answer. Being more 
responsive, more friendly themselves, emotional people want to 
feel that others are their friends, too. Besides that, their need for 
consolation and encouragement is well known, since they are more 
easily depressed and discouraged than others. 

Some may feel the need of it more than others, but for everyone 
the role of a director as a friend who encourages and even consoles 
when need be is based on a very human quality, but it should always 
be subordinate to his main role of leading the soul to God. The 
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dynamics of spiritual direction and progress in the spiritual life do 
not of necessity, as has been repeated often, depend on human help, 
yet it is the rare person who at times, at least, does not feel the need 
of having someone to lean on. Happy and fortunate the seminarian 
who knows that he can approach his director and find there a true 
friend, one willing and ready to listen to him, to offer encourage- 
ment at the appropriate moment and consolation in time of failure 
and distress. 


b. an experienced priest by whom you confidently expect to be 
guided in the name of Christ? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. B57, Emotionals 3.33 Emotionality 3.36 3.44 


Chol. 3.48 Non-Emot. 3.37 Activity a8 sees 
Sent. 3.29 Secondarity 3.10 ce 
Nerv. 3.06 Actives 3.49 

Phlg. 3.44 Non-Activ. 3.21 Age 3.43 3.26 
Sang. 3.44 


Apat. 3.42 Secondar. 3.44 Av. for total population: 3.35 
Amor. 3.23 Primaries 3.26 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.31 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 15.68 Very significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 6.42 Significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 3.00 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. Of the many roles of a 
spiritual director, one of the most important ones is to guide souls 
in the name of Christ. The results of this inquiry show that semi- 
narians look upon this role as a most important one, for the averages 
for this sub-question, 6,b, are the highest of any of the 28 sub-ques- 
tions asked in this section of the questionnaire. Although there isn’t 
unanimous agreement, yet the very high averages are striking; the 
fact that any single question receives such a high confirmatory re- 
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sponse shows that it touches upon something basic to the practice or 
attitudes of seminarians in spiritual direction. 

The question, unlike several others, does not distinguish the emo- 
tional characters from the non-emotional ones. However, the dif- 
ference between the answers of the actives and the non-actives 
stands out very significantly, and it is this trait that seems to exert 
most influence on the character differences, especially when coupled 
with secondarity, which the F-test shows to be significantly different 
in average than primarity. 

The emotional-active-secondary Passionate has the highest aver- 
age of all (3.57), closely followed by the emotional-active Choleric 
(3.48), both of which are much higher than the average for the 
total population. The Phlegmatic and the Sanguine, both active, 
have the same averages. The Nervous, non-active and primary, has 
the lowest average of all, the spirituality of the question, if it can 
be put thus, not having the appeal with the Nervous as it does with 
the other characters, especially the active and secondary ones. The 
Nervous ascribes more to the questions where personal feeling is 
concerned. 

Among the four sub-questions given in question 6, this one (“di- 
rector . . . an experienced priest . . . guides . . . in the name of 
Christ’) has the most appeal for the population, especially so for 
the actives among the population. It is, likewise, the most super- 
natural of the four. 


c. a counselor able to understand your situation and help you to 
see it more clearly? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 3.47 Emotionals 3.25 Emotionality 321 332 
Chol. Bi2e Non-Emot. 3.13 Activity 2 Fy 3.32 
Sent. Sy aed Secondarity 3.08 3.40 
Nerv. 3.09 Actives Spear 

Phig. 3:25 Non-Activ. 3.10 Age 3.34 3.08 
Sang. 2.82 


Apat. 317 Secondar. 3.28 Av. for total population: 3.19 
Amor. 3.01 Primaries 3.10 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 237 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 4.68 Significant 
Secondaries, Primaries mis, Significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 5.38 Significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The averages for ac- 
tivity, secondarity, and the age quartiles are, according to the F- 
tests, significantly different. The actives have a higher average than 
the non-actives; the secondaries higher than the primary; and the 
younger philosophers higher than the older theologians. 

Primarity seems to be important here, since three of the primary 
characters, Amorphic, Nervous, and Sanguine-all have averages 
below the total population. The Sanguine, especially, seems to break 
away from the other characters in protest to the question of the 
director being a counselor able to understand his situation and help 
him see it more clearly. This fact appears rather strange when com- 
pared to the average for question 2,a, where the Sanguine has the 
highest average for choice of a director for the reason that he felt 
the director could understand him well. It brings out a point that 
will be noted several times during the research; there is something 
disturbing about the relation of the Sanguine with his director. 

As was expected, the younger members of the population have a 
higher average for this question than the older ones, for the question 
is more intimately connected with the situation of the younger mem- 
bers. At the start of their seminary training and the beginning of 
what they consider, apart from the year of the Novitiate, as the real 
spiritual life, they are naturally more anxious to find a director to 
act as a wise counselor and help them to understand themselves 
and the problems of the life they have embraced. If an older the- 
ologian has been faithful to spiritual direction and the process of 
self-scrutiny that is expected of a religious, he will already under- 
stand himself better and know just where he stands in his progress 
towards perfection. At least, he is expected to know this better than 
a beginner in the first year of the seminary. The theologian should 
be able to admit to himself honestly where he has failed and where 
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he has been able to realize some of the ideals and values set before 
him through the years. He needs less clarification than his younger 
brother. 


d. a living model who helps you more by his attitudes and his 
example than by his advice? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.60 Emotionals 2.32 Emotionality 2.42 2.40 
Chol. 2.43 Non-Emot. 2.11 Activity 2.04 2.20 
Sent. Pa ohs, Secondarity 2.00 2.46 
Nerv. 2.01 Actives Pdi) 

Phlig. 2.34 Non-Activ. 2.09 Age 213 2.26 
Sang. 1.93 


Apat. ZAG Secondar. 2.38 Ay. for total population: 2.22 
Amor. 1.99 Primaries 2.06 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 3.88 Significant 

Actives, non-Actives 5.97, Significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 9:09 Very significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.63 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The averages for the 
three traits and their opposites are significantly different, but among 
these, secondarity stands out as being most differentiated from its 
opposite. It is in the nature of the secondary character to be more 
inclined to habit, regularity, and good example than his fellows. 
The difference is maintained and even accentuated in the quartile 
population, where high secondarity has the highest averages for the 
whole question. 

As in the case for the other three sub-questions of question 6, 
the Passionates have the highest average (2.60). The Sanguines, 
Amorphics and Nervous, all primary, have the lowest averages. 

A retrospect of the four sub-questions in question 6 shows the 
optimism—if it can be called that—of the combination of the three 
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basic traits in the Passionate character, for in each of the four sub- 
questions, which treat of the role the director assumes in the judge- 
ment of the subject, the Passionate (emotional, active, secondary ) 
has the highest average. The same thing will manifest itself in 
question 7. This question also shows how different the Nervous 
character is from the others. For all the other characters, except the 
Nervous, sub-question 6,b (“experienced priest . . . guide in the 
name of Christ”) has the most appeal, and 6,a “friend . . . encour- 
agement and consolation”) has the least appeal. But for the Nervous 
alone, 6,b does not have the most appeal; he gives his highest en- 
dorsement to 6,c (“counselor . . . to understand your situation”) 
and the least to 6,d (“living model . . . example”), which most 
probably for him is too objective, not subjective enough. The Ner- 
vous, then, seems more preoccupied with his own situation, less with 
the supernatural aspect of spiritual direction. More egocentric, he 
wants to have his own situation solved first rather than be led in the 
name of Christ. However, this is only a question of more or less, of 
accent placed, and not an absolute tendency. It does show, never- 
theless, that the approach of the Nervous to spiritual direction is a 
different one from that of the other characters. 


Question 7. WOULD YOU SAY THAT UP TO NOW SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTION HAS 


a. developed your sense of personal responsibility? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 2.74 Emotionals 2.50 Emotionality 2.38 21 
Chol. 2.48 Non-Emot. 2.44 Activity 225 2.76 
Sent. 2.47 Secondarity PEA 2.62 
Nerv. 25k Actives 2.63 

Phlg. 2.61 Non-Activ. 2.32 Age 2.45 255 
Sang. 2.59 


Apat. 2ise Secondarn” 2.57 Av. for total population: 2.47 
Amor. 2.24 Primaries 2.37 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 


Emotionals, non-Emot. 0.38 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 10.36 Very significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 4.27 Significant 
Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.48 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. In this question, which 
deals with positive benefit from direction, the three positive traits 
have higher averages than their opposites, a fact brought out more 
in the quartile populations for the traits. But there is no significant 
difference for emotionality, and it is especially activity that shows 
the highest significant difference. Evidently, then, active characters 
(Passionate, Phlegmatic, Sanguine and Choleric), and especially 
the two secondary-active characters (Passionate and Phlegmatic) 
have profited from spiritual direction in developing their sense of 
responsibility. They take an essentially different outlook on this 
matter than non-active and primary characters, the Amorphic and 
the Nervous. 

Why, however, activity should show such strong influence in this 
question, treating of responsibility, is not immediately apparent. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that as a general rule in life active 
characters actually accept and have more responsible positions than 
non-active ones, and for some reason, are more sensitive to a ques- 
tion on responsibility than are others. 


b. taught you to know yourself better? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 3.08 Emotionals 2.92 Emotionality 2.80 2.92 


Chol. 3.02 Non-Emot. 2.79 Activity 2.74 3.07 
Sent. 2.81 Secondarity 2.70 3.06 
Nerv. 2.80 Actives 205 

Phlg. 2.87 Non-Activ. 2.77 Age 2.81 2:91 
Sang. 2.82 


Apat. 2.88 Secondar. 2.92 Av. for total population: 2.86 
AMOLA | 2.62 Primaries 2.79 
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VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 2:23 Not significant 
Actives, non-Actives 4.28 Significant 
Secondaries, Primaries Pe ae Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 0.63 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. The only significantly 
different answers are those of the actives as opposed to the non- 
actives. Perhaps spiritual direction has served them as a check-point 
to stop and evaluate themselves; to get to know themselves better. 

Among the four sub-questions of question 7, this one has the 
highest general average, an expression of the fact that, in the minds 
of the population, this is the psychological need that has been most 
fulfilled in spiritual direction among the four that are here suggested. 


c. aided you in adopting new patterns of conduct? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. Sa Emotionals 2.86 Emotionality 2.68 2.99 
Chol. 2.93 Non-Emot. 2.60 Activity 2.61 2.86 
Sent. 2.86 Secondarity 2.61 Phe | 
Nerv. 2.56 Actives 2.85 

Phig. 2.66 Non-Activ. 2.61 Age Zoe 2:62 
Sang. 2.67 


Apat. 2.54 Secondar. 2.83 Av. for total population: 2.73 
PINOT ee Primaries 2.64 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 9.20 Very significant 
Actives, non-Actives 7.82 Very significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 4.88 Significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 io. Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. In this question, all of 
the averages are either very significant or significant, except for the 
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quartile population of age. A quick check of the table shows how 
this significance affects the characters: the Passionates and Cholerics 
have the highest averages, the Apathetics and Amorphics have the 
lowest. The quartile averages, where secondarity is concerned, are 
very different one from the other, showing that as secondarity be- 
comes stronger, the subject increases in his tendency to adopt new 
patterns of conduct accepted through spiritual direction. This, in 
the mind of the population, is another of the main roles of the 
director considered as an educator: it is direction for the future, 
for life, rather than for the immediate present. 


d. helped you to avoid possible pitfalls? 


MEAN AVERAGES OF ANSWERS 


Characters Traits : Q-1 Q-4 
Pass. 3.07 Emotionals 2.93 Emotionality 2.81 3.04 
Chol. 2.93 Non-Emot. 2.75 Activity Zod 3.04 
Sent. 2.81 Secondarity 2a: 2.96 
Nerv. 2.85 Actives 2.90 

Phlg. 2.10 Non-Activ. 2.79 Age 2.94 2.82 
Sang. 2:82 


Apat. 2.82 Secondar. 2.88 Av. for total population: 2.84 
Amor. 2.66 Primaries 2.80 


VARIANCE SIGNIFICATION 


Sources of Variation Variance Significance of Variance 
Emotionals, non-Emot. 4.67 Significant 

Actives, non-Actives 1.74 Not significant 
Secondaries, Primaries 0.92 Not significant 

Age, Q-1 and Q-4 1.05 Not significant 


Descriptive analysis and interpretation. According to the 
F-tests, the only significant differences are found between the an- 
swers of the emotionals and non-emotionals. This question, one 
might say, presents a special difficulty to anyone who would try to 
answer it. It is something difficult to estimate. For that reason, the 
factor of emotionality can play a significant part in determining the 
way the subjects answer. Because of his enthusiasm, an emotional 
character might be tempted to say that spiritual direction has helped 
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him avoid future pitfalls, whereas other characters might not agree 
as fully, not knowing for sure. However, the general average is 
rather high, so that we can say that the entire population esteems 
that spiritual direction has helped in this manner. 

The Passionates have again the highest average among the char- 
acters, and the Amorphics, at the opposite pole of the character- 
ological formula of LeSenne, have the lowest. 

Question 7 dealt with benefit received from spiritual direction. 
The three positive traits of emotionality, activity and secondarity 
maintained higher averages than their opposites. So did the Pas- 
sionate character over the other seven. The Amorphics, if we accept 
their own testimony, got the least from spiritual direction, having 
the lowest averages for the four sub-questions. Since the question 
deals with benefit received from direction, it can be said that the 
results demonstrate an essential optimism found with the positive 
traits in LeSenne’s characterology, an optimism not found so 
clearly pronounced with their opposites, non-emotionality, non- 
activity and primarity. It should be kept in mind, however, that in 
LeSenne’s system these opposites are not negations of the positive 
traits, but mere lessening or weakening of them. There are, strictly 
speaking, no non-emotionals but “less emotionals,” “less actives,” 
“less secondaries.” Even someone who scores very low for these 
three cannot be denied the traits completely. 

Finally, if the averages of the four sub-questions of question 7 are 
considered together, a good idea will be had of what amount of 
benefit each character attests he derived from spiritual direction. 
The general averages for the characters for the four sub-questions 
together are: 


Passionate .......... 3.00 Apathetic...:,2-.45¢. 2.64 
TOIETIC: cuvede vives’ 2.84 INELVOUS Eat «coped: 2:03 
Sentimental ........ 2.74 Sanguine ............ et 
Phlegmatic ........ Pat Amorphic .......... 222 


This helps to bring out the predominant influence of emotionality, 
especially when it is backed up by secondarity: the first three char- 
acters in rank are emotionals; the first, third and fourth are sec- 
ondary. And what brings out the same truth, the last two in the 
list are primary and non-emotional. 
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Summary and Conclusion. Below are given those sub-questions 
that showed significance for the variations in averages obtained and 
those factors where this significance appears. By “emotionality” is 
meant significant difference between the answers of the emotionals 
and non-emotionals; by “activity” significant difference between the 
answers of the actives and non-actives, and by “secondarity” is 
meant significant difference between the answers of the secondaries 
and primaries and by “age” is meant significance between the 
answers of the Q-1 and Q-4 population, as far as age is concerned. 
To bring this out more clearly, the outline of the questions, as given 
at the end of chapter 5, will be used. 


Question Significance 
1. Spiritual direction in general: 
ATMDETSOMALMCE Waites terrcieect aly erica eeu: Emotionality, 
secondarity, age 
Ib; asetuiness andunecessitvavial. cet ueoue: Age 
c. frequency: regular intervals .................. Age 
d. ‘frequency: when need 1s Telt........,4000..- Emotionality and activity 


2. Motives for choice of director: 
a. prudence—his understanding of men....No significance 


b. faith—his priestly qualities .................... Secondarity and age 
c. emotional appeal—at ease with him ...... No significance 
d. recommendation of others .................... Emotionality 
3. Affective reactions to direction: 
AUMUILVAL TEASE au srructeitatie rac tecns uetceteedeamer nee Emotionality 
biclash@ory) personalities eae ctrernets Emotionality and age 
ci oneed ito discuss(criticallyen vari. ete Emotionality 
dy Sacrifice OWMIGEAS |... Jcaus eauvaidaviclgetvers Emotionality and age 
4. Judgement on director: 
a, Vdoesn t HStem VENOUS isi cccsosccesecscpueeeets No significance 
bivaims too high We Re eater rnen Activity, secondarity 
and age 
CAMS TOO MOW Mine metas tone iesbeaaruss us eeeeeet No significance 
Gd, Suicdes (by UNGxaCt MBIAge hae ere sce: Age 
5. Judgement on direction: 
BU MOOMADSITACE ei ccs donee erties eee ete wees No significance 
DimOVer-SIMDUNCAUON vawteactssen raters esse. No significance 
CHOCO MMMECIALC Seen cemenernonttire: tetrere a No significance 


dP t00 *NeRative Heals eee neramne tae No significance 


ee 
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6. Role of director to subject: 


VEMCOULALING IPICTIC 4s cece seitis coccendeeereeess Emotionality 

b. experienced priest and guide for Christ..Activity and secondarity 

c. understanding counselor ...................60 Activity, secondarity and 
age 

SIMD SIMO CL isis, baci 0 cos asate iivledaiede nat aneeatsnets Emotionality, activity, 
secondarity 

7. Profit from direction: 

PEBCTISC OF TESHONSIDIICY) 68. i cssccicsinccateceronaes Activity and secondarity 

BSE MR TIOW ICO 06 cd ene tess ocuns sins vanngenvsneveates Activity | 

Cmnew DAtterns: Of CONCUCE .......0i.ercsssescon see Emotionality, activity, 
secondarity 

mmavoidancer of pitfalls: oii Ee Emotionality 


It is well to keep in mind that where the system of LeSenne is 
concerned, the traits are not the most important things. What 
counts first of all is the character and not the traits. The traits should 
be considered according to the influence they exert on one another 
when they enter into combination in the character. Their mutual 
interaction may have a nullifying influence, as has happened in some 
sub-questions where the traits show significant differences, but the 
differences between the character answers are not so striking (for 
instance, in sub-questions 2,d; 3,a; 7,d; 7,a and 6,c). The same 
thing appears when the traits, not significantly different in them- 
selves, unite to cause rather striking differences between some of the 
characters; such is the case, for example, in 2,a, where no signifi- 
cance between the traits or between the two quartile age groups 
stands out when tested for variance, yet there is a rather striking 
difference between the answers of some of the characters, for in- 
stance, between the Sanguine and the Choleric. 

More in detail, the following conclusions may be drawn from an 
analysis of the table on the preceding page: 


1. Eight out of 28 sub-questions show no significance what- 
soever. They are sub-questions 2,a; 2,c; 4,a; 4,c; and the 
four sub-questions of question 5. Although these questions 
show no significantly different variances between the an- 
swers of the traits or the age groups, yet the questions 
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served the purpose of bringing that very fact out, as well 
as of furnishing us with other information about the char- 
acters or the traits. 

Consequently, by use of the F-test, variance analysis shows 
us that there is some kind of significance in 20 out of the 
28 sub-questions, that is, in 20 out of 28 sub-questions, 
the attitudes or the responses being in one way or the other 
significantly different. Those involved look at spiritual 
direction in different ways, something very important for a 
director to know. 

For age, 9 sub-questions show significant difference, 4 of 
them corresponding to a phenomenon belonging to the 
older group (theologians, Q-4) and 5 belonging to a phe- 
nomenon found in the attitudes of the younger group 
(philosophers, Q-1). For emotionality, there are signifi- 
cant differences in 11 of the sub-questions, and in all of 
these the emotionals have higher averages than the non- 
emotionals. However, it cannot be concluded definitely that 
emotional characters always tend to express themselves in 
a more extreme way than non-emotionals, for in 9 of the 
sub-questions, the non-emotionals have higher averages 
than the emotionals; and in the 8 others, the averages are 
nearly identical. For activity: 8 sub-questions show signifi- 
cance; in 7 of these 8, the actives have higher averages than 
the non-actives (the only exception being 4,b: “directors 
aim too high, asking too much”). For secondarity, 8 sub- 
questions show significance, in 7 of which the secondaries 
have higher averages than the primaries (the only excep- 
tion is the same as for activity, 4,b). 

No one of the sub-questions shows significant differences 
for all of factors submitted to the variance analysis: emo- 
tionality, activity, secondarity and age. 

From all of this, it is apparent that the presence of the 
three traits under their positive aspects (emotionality, ac- 
tivity, secondarity) usually entails higher averages than 
their presence under their negative aspects (non-emotion- 
ality, non-activity, primarity). This is best illustrated in 
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question 6 and 7 where the Passionates (E.A.S.) have the 
highest averages for each of the sub-questions. 

However, it can be definitely concluded that emotionality 
and secondarity, especially when linked together, dominate 
the interpersonal relationship between the spiritual director 
and the seminarian subject. The two emotional, secondary 
characters, Passionate and Sentimental, are first in rank of 
average several times; at other times, when the question 
has a more negative aspect, they are found together in the 
rank order more than any two other characters. Emotion- 
ality seems especially strong, likewise, in the Choleric, 
whereas secondarity holds in the Phlegmatic and Apa- 
thetic. But especially is emotionality influential in the 
Nervous, who suffers from a lack of both activity and 
secondarity. 

The Choleric seems to present a particular problem in spir- 
itual direction. Where there is question of direction in 
general, for instance in all of question 1 (or as shall be 
seen in the attitude scale for high or low esteem, and the 
rating scale for benefit received——Chapters 8 and 9), the 
Choleric makes common cause with the Nervous, who can 
be said to manifest a hyper-critical attitude towards direc- 
tion throughout the research. But where it is question of 
particular benefit from direction (as in question 7), the 
Choleric ranks himself with the Passionate, very high, as 
being very favorable in attitude towards direction. The 
same holds true for question 6, the role of the director 
towards the subject. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Choleric is opposed in principle to whatever he judges to 
be institutionalism. Being active and mobile, generally 
occupied, attached to the present moment, impulsive, con- 
fident in himself, not inclined too much towards regularity 
and habit, he would be expected to oppose himself to an 
institution such as spiritual direction, which for him prob- 
ably takes on the unpleasant savor of formalism. But be- 
cause he is a practical and optimistic person, when he stops 
to analyze the good he has derived from spiritual direction, 
he readily admits that as a matter of fact, the profit has 
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been greater than he expected. As a glance at the format 
of the questionnaire (appendix 7) will show, the attitude 
scale and the rating scale for general benefit were presented 
before question 7, which descends more into detail. After 
having filled out most of the questionnaire, as we can sup- 
pose, the Choleric probably sees that spiritual direction has 
in fact helped him out quite a bit. 

In spite of the fact that the Sentimental (along with the 
Passionate and the Phlegmatic) has a high esteem of spir- 
itual direction, yet his own personal psychological make-up 
has caused his experience with it to be painful and trou- 
bling at times, much the same as his contacts with others 
for reasons other than spiritual direction. The Passionate, 
for his part, seems quite demanding of spiritual direction; 
it has helped him a lot, he holds it in high esteem, but being 
ambitious, he does not hesitate to admit its weak points 
as far as he is personally concerned. On the other hand, 
the character that seems the least apt to criticize direction 
and to be most satisfied with it is the Phlegmatic. The 
Sanguine gives the impression of being the most inde- 
pendent, individualistic in his attitude towards direction, 
and the most cautious in his approach to it; while the 
Amorphic and the Apathetic never seem really very much 
for it, nor very much against it. 


Berd Bafa al ced Beall ON 


VARIOUS CONFIRMATORY MEASURES 


chapter 8 


THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


THE PREPARATION OF THE SCALE, THE MEASURE AND EVALUATION OF 
attitudes within a social environment have been the object of various 
methodological researches during the past quarter of a century or 
more. L. L. Thurstone (152) showed that it is possible to construct 
a graded scale containing different statements having reference to an 
attitude studied in such a way that the order of the propositions 
and the appraisal of the psychological intervals that separate them 
would not be left up to hazard. In cooperation with E. J. Chave 
(151) he applied his method to religious, political, and social atti- 
tudes. During the years that followed this beginning, Likert (104) 
and Guttman (84) perfected the methods of evaluation so as to en- 
sure the maximum of accuracy, of richness, of information and of 
consistency in the scaling of the items to be used. 

Since the construction of an attitude scale in the present research 
on spiritual direction was considered as serving only an auxiliary 
function, one of confirmation to the rest of the research, the method 
exposed by Thurstone and Chave (J5/) was deemed adequate 
enough. A slight modification was introduced in the method of the 
final scoring of the results obtained, however. The method of Thur- 
stone and Chave is recognized by authors of social psychology as 
giving the best results when the attitudes studied belong to the 
rational field, or at least are sought in a given cultural environment 
(94, pp. 296-298) and when the items are classified by persons 
sharing the same frame of reference in regard to the point at ques- 
tion. (122, p. 69) These conditions are found verified in the situa- 
tion existing in the present research. 

Purpose of the scale. The purpose of the attitude scale con- 
structed as a part of this research is to distribute those who answer 
(a population of 563 seminarians), already divided into the 8 char- 
acter groups of LeSenne (99), according to the manner they partake 
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more or less of an attitude towards spiritual direction as a practical 
institution. This attitude can be characterized by the expressions: 
“to have a more or less high esteem of spiritual direction,” or “to 
consider it more or less important.” 

Construction of the scale. The following steps went into the 
construction of the attitude scale on spiritual direction. 

a. Gathering possible opinions. Basing himself on his own per- 
sonal experience and making use of the literature available, the 
writer drew up a list of propositions expressing dispositions or atti- 
tudes that were more or less favorable towards spiritual direction. 
Previous interviews with spiritual directors and with some of their 
subjects were of great aid in this initial step. To increase the number 
of possible opinions and to get other points of view, several priests 
were asked to write down two opinions each concerning spiritual 
direction. A few seminarians were asked to do the same thing. The 
entire group, consisting of members of the religious and the secular 
clergy, were students of a course in Pastoral Psychology. Their ages 
ranged from 23 to 35 years, the mean being 26.5 and the median 
age 25 years. There were 28 in this group. Given a more or less 
nominal definition of spiritual direction (“that human relation 
which takes place between a person, usually a priest, endowed with 
experience and age, and another person who is seeking spiritual 
progress”), they were told that the propositions they would suggest 
should be personal and the fruit of their own judgement. The only 
information asked of them was their age and whether they were 
religious or seculars. The very indetermination of the demand upon 
them made it possible to gather a harvest of expressions and of ways 
of looking at spiritual direction which in some cases differed very 
noticeably from those already formulated by the writer. About 50 
per cent of the group expressed at least one restrictive judgement 
towards spiritual direction. 

b. Editing the opinions. The opinions gathered in this wise, to- 
gether with those already drawn up, were then edited into a list of 
50 propositions that responded as much as possible to the following 
conditions: 


1) statements should be as concise as possible; 
2) expressed in such a way as to represent more or less favorable 
attitude towards spiritual direction as a regular practice; 
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3) worded in such a way that they could be endorsed or rejected 
in accordance with their agreement or disagreement with the 
attitude of the reader; 

4) representing not only highly favorable or highly unfavorable 
statements, but statements that would really belong to the vari- 
ous points along the attitude variable scale. 


So that the objective value of these 50 propositions so selected 
could be determined, they were submitted in haphazard order to a 
class of 33 students in Social Psychology to be evaluated. 

c. Evaluating the propositions. Each of these 33 students, priests 
or future priests, ranging in age from 21 to 47 years (median age: 
25), was given a card marked with the numbers from 1 to 50 (cor- 
responding to the 50 propositions). Each number on this card was 
divided into eight categories by means of which the students were 
asked to grade the statements along a scale of eight variables. They 
had to indicate where, in their opinion, each statement read out to 
them should be placed on this scale, in such a way that number 1 
would represent a highly unfavorable opinion (minimum esteem) 
and number 8, at the opposite pole, would represent a highly favor- 
able opinion (maximum esteem) towards spiritual direction. The 8 
categories may be said to represent the following judgements: 


1—highly unfavorable 5—rather favorable 
2—very poor 6—good 
3—mediocre 7—very good 
4—-somewhat opposed 8—highly favorable 


This step is an indispensable one in the construction of an attitude 
scale of this type. It produces two kinds of evaluations by means of 
which 1) each proposition can be retained or rejected for the defi- 
nitive scale; and 2) the place which each of those retained should 
occupy along the scale is determined. The degree of agreement or 
disagreement of the judges reveals if the proposition is vague, pre- 
cise, ambiguous, or exact in connection with the attitude studied. 

The judges were instructed that they should qualify the degree of 
sympathy or opposition expressed in each opinion in relation to the 
spiritual direction of those in religious life who were preparing for 
the priesthood. It was a question, they were told, of the attitude or 
disposition manifested by him who had written the statement. They 
were instructed to judge the statements, not according to their own 
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attitudes towards direction, but according to their opinion on the 
favorability or unfavorability of each statement towards spiritual 
direction. This procedure is justified by Thurstone in his work on the 
attitude scale (151) as well as by Newcomb in his authoritative, 
timely text on social psychology. (122, p. 169) 

d. Final elaboration of the attitude scale. 'The list of 12 propo- 
sitions that were retained for the final scale can be found at the end 
of this section. Suffice it to say that the choice from the 50 state- 
ments was done in such a way as to spread the propositions equally 
enough between the scores of 1 and 8, except for the fact that a 
smaller number of propositions expressing criticism (lower values 
on the scale) and a larger number of favorable propositions (higher 
values on the scale) were retained. This consideration seemed legiti- 
mate because it could already be foreseen that a very small number 
of propositions unfavorable to spiritual direction would be en- 
dorsed, a fact that called for the strengthening of the discriminative 
value of the scale in the direction of favorability. More than this, 
the writer had no intention of giving the impression that he was 
promoting ideas that might be called subversive (too strong in 
criticism ) in spiritual direction. Therefore, discrimination was to be 
made rather among favorable attitudes and the results have shown 
that more unfavorable statements would be of little use. 

It should be remarked that, properly speaking, the scale only 
comprises 12 propositions (numbered in the list below). If the 
questionnaire (found in appendix 7) included 16 propositions, this 
is due to the fact that 4 special propositions were inserted. These 
were destined to evaluate the distribution of the population in re- 
spect to the formal motive that prevailed in the relationship of the 
subject to his director. Two of these four propositions refer to a 
natural motivation: “elementary prudence” and “mutual confi- 
dence’; the other two refer to a supernatural motivation: “founded 
above all on a supernatural bond” and “a humble supernatural 
obedience.” These four propositions do not constitute an essential 
part of the attitude scale properly speaking, because they cannot be 
classed along the same attitude continuum already referred to as 
“to have a more or less high esteem of spiritual direction” or “to 
consider it more or less important.” They measure something else. 
However, they were given an evaluation by the judges along with 
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the other statements. It must be pointed out that the proportion of 
natural or supernatural motivation that characterizes those who 
filled out the scale does not necessarily have any influence on their 
general attitude towards direction. Someone could observe in him- 
self a motivation that is principally “prudential” and still hold direc- 
tion in high esteem. Someone else can be conceived as having a 
theoretical judgement according to which spiritual direction is based 
on “humble supernatural obedience” and yet in practice hold it in 
very low esteem. It is noteworthy, however, that the 33 judges spon- 
taneously classified as showing more esteem for direction the two 
propositions expressing a supernatural foundation. These four 
_ propositions used in the final scale are not numbered in the list 
below but are separated from the other twelve and marked by the 
letters A, B, C, and D. 

The French translation of these 12 and 4 propositions was 
worked out as faithfully as possible, with the help of several other 
priests proficient in both languages, and no notable difference was 
found in comparing the results of the French and English groups. 

Finally, the propositions were proposed in the final scale accord- 
ing to the order of their scale value given by the judges. In spite of 
what might be thought better otherwise, this entails no appreciable 
changes in the responses, as H. H. Remmers has shown. (134) 
According to J. P. Guilford, Remmers and others demonstrated that 
in a scale such as this one, the propositions may be presented as 
they are classified by scale value instead of in haphazard order. 
Certainly it is a time-saver for the one who tries to find the median 
scale position for each individual who fills out the scale. (82, p. 163) 
In the present case, this more orderly presentation helped to 
strengthen the face value of the questionnaire, already heavily 
charged. And moreover, intellectuals do not like questions placed 
in disorder and in similar cases usually apply themselves to try to 
discover the order hidden in the apparent disorder. 

The list of the propositions which have been retained for the final 
scale is given here, together with the evaluation received from the 
33 judges, as well as the Q-value of dispersion. The classification 
follows the amount of esteem received by each proposition within 
the 8 categories that ranged from “highly unfavorable” to “highly 
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favorable.” They are followed by numbers in brackets which indi- 
cate the order of presentation in the original list of 50 statements. 


S-V. 


1) 1.6 It does not seem to me that spiritual direction is of much 
good because ultimately all decisions and fidelity in fol- 
lowing them are strictly personal things. 

2) 2.7 It is my opinion that relative to the results obtained too 
much time is spent in spiritual direction. 

3) 3.3. I think that spiritual direction is generally too superficial 
to have any real meaning. 

4) 4.2 I think that spiritual direction is useful for all younger 
people, but doubt if it is useful for the more advanced in 


age. 

5) 4.9 Spiritual direction seems useful to me only in moments 
of incertitude and doubt. 

6) 5.8 I realized the necessity of spiritual direction at the mo- 
ment of making important decisions. 

7) 6.1 Spiritual direction is a wonderful means of avoiding the 


sense of solitude and the feeling of being alone in the 
spiritual life. 


8) 6.5 I am convinced that without spiritual direction many 
candidates to the Holy Priesthood would have been lost. 
9) 6.7. Since “no one is a good judge in his own case” it is spir- 


itual direction that permits a person to appreciate him- 
self objectively. 

10) 7.2 I believe that spiritual direction offers each one of us 
someone who serves as a real mediator between Christ 
and the soul. 

11) 7.3 I believe that spiritual direction is absolutely essential for 
all progress in the ascetical life. 

12) 7.5 Without spiritual direction I do not believe that anyone 
can persevere in the priestly or religious life. 


A. 4.2 To receive spiritual direction I think that the funda- 
mental disposition is an elementary prudence when it 
comes to discussing one’s affairs. 

B. 5.5. I believe that true spiritual direction is based on a rela- 
tion of mutual confidence more than anything else. 

5.9 I consider that true spiritual direction is based above all 
on a supernatural bond. 

D. 6.2 To receive spiritual direction I think that the basic dis- 
position necessary is a humble supernatural obedience. 
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The mean or average score for the scale is 5.4; the median 5.8. 
As a point of average, this shows that the scale tends somewhat 
towards favorability, which was the writer’s intention for it to do. 

These pages explain the preparation of the attitude scale and 
the selection of the 12 and 4 propositions that make up the scale. 
The next thing to be considered is a summary of the results obtained 
from the application of the scale to the 563 subjects. 

Results obtained from the scale. The paragraphs that preceded 
explained the construction of the attitude scale. The results obtained 
from the application of this scale to a seminary population of 563 
will now be outlined. Appendix 5 contains two tables showing the 
results. One shows the results for the total population: how many 
endorsed each statement; what percentage. The second table gives 
the percentages of endorsement of each of the items by each of the 
8 characters of LeSenne’s characterology. 

Analysis of the results. Examination of the results, figured out 
in percentages, brings out the fact that the judgement of the 33 
judges (in the preparation of the scale) led to a classification of the 
12 propositions of the scale in an order which, in practice, is nearly 
completely adequate. A very small number of those who filled out 
the scale endorse the most severe propositions (1.95%, 2.84%, 
10.66% etc.); a very high number endorse the median propositions 
(74.24% for proposition no. 8; 75.49% for proposition no. 9) and 
then, a continually decreasing number endorse the propositions 
which, from now on, can be considered “too” favorable to spiritual 
direction (59.15% for proposition 11 and 36.94% for proposition 
no. 12). As a point of fact, the very enunciation of proposition no. 
12 (“without spiritual direction, impossible to persevere”) con- 
tained an extreme viewpoint which denotes a very favorable atti- 
tude, granted, but an attitude somewhat too rigid and absolute, in 
respect to spiritual direction. 

Analysis of the percentages. The following conclusions can be 
drawn from the results of the attitude scale. 

a. The distribution of choice for each proposition, which is 
practically normal for the general population is equally normal for 
the percentages arranged according to the characters, with the 
same inversion made between proposition no. 3 and no. 4. One 
exception is noted, however, for proposition no. 10, “mediator with 
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Christ” and no. 11, “absolutely necessary for progress.” This ex- 
ception is hardly significant because, for the total population, these 
two propositions have received practically the same percentage of 
endorsement (59.50% and 59.15%). Be that as it may, the dis- 
tribution according to character gives prevalence to proposition no. 
10 (“mediator with Christ”) for the Passionates, Nervous, San- 
guines, and Apathetics; the preference, very light however, leans 
toward proposition no. 11 (“absolutely necessary for progress”) 
with the Sentimentals, Phlegmatics, and Amorphics; finally, the 
Cholerics assign a rigorously identical percentage to both of the 
propositions. 

This normalcy of distribution maintained in the percentages ar- 
ranged according to characters is sufficiently important. It proves 
that no one particular proposition has unduly influenced the results 
or biased them in any way. 

b. The apex of the curve, that is, the two propositions that re- 
ceived the highest endorsement, situated at propositions no. 8 and 
no. 9 (74.24% and 75.49%) is located at the same propositions in 
the percentages for the characters. Two groups, the Cholerics and 
the Sanguines, answer to proposition no. 8 in a slightly stronger 
proportion than to proposition no. 9. This would seem to suggest 
that the Cholerics and Sanguines, characters where primarity is 
linked either with emotionality or with activity, establish more than 
others the relationship between spiritual direction and perseverance 
in their vocation: a likely enough conclusion but one which should 
be confirmed from other sources. 

c. Ratio of criticism. The simple study of the percentages already 
gives rise to this conclusion: the ratio of criticism (answers to propo- 
sitions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but especially to the first two) is higher with 
the Cholerics, Nervous, Apathetics and Sanguines than with the four 
other characters. This holds especially true for the percentages ob- 
tained for the two propositions which are the most severe towards 
spiritual direction in the entire questionnaire (“Spiritual direction 
isn’t of much good...” and “. . . too much time is spent in spiritual 
direction”): 6.52% for each of these two propositions, for the 
Choleric. Taken by itself, the attitude scale would force one to 
admit that the Cholerics—and after them without doubt the Nerv- 
ous—are the least satisfied with spiritual direction. It should be 
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towards these two characters, therefore, that the special attention 
and solicitude of the spiritual director be turned. However, as has 
been sufficiently explained in the last chapter, the Choleric presents 
his own special case in his attitude towards spiritual direction, and 
certainly his attitude will never be in the negativist spirit of the 
Nervous character. 

d. The preceding conclusion should also be attenuated some- 
what as far as the Choleric is concerned for another reason. He is, 
in effect, the one who has the most marked tendency to subscribe to 
a greater number of propositions. Thus a Choleric would mark an 
average of 7.15 propositions (out of the 16 that make up the com- 
plete series) while a Nervous would only check off, as an average, 
6.48 propositions. There is here, then, a general effect due to the 
propensity of each character to endorse a higher or lower number 
of propositions which has often been neglected in other similar ques- 
tionnaires. Even the questions of LeSenne and Berger could be 
studied in the light of this factor. The average propensity manifested 
by each character to subscribe to a given number of the 16 proposi- 
tions is as follows: 


Choleric: LAS Apathetic: 6.16 
Passionate: 6.92 Sanguine: 5.95 
Sentimental: 6.68 Amorphic: 5.93 
Nervous: 6.48 Phlegmatic: 5.89 


As a general average, each individual of the population of 563 
endorsed 6.36 propositions out of 16 in the complete series 
(12 on the attitude scale, plus 4 for motivation). 


By means of this procedure, a distribution of the characters ac- 
cording to their more or less elevated esteem of spiritual direction 
has been obtained. As has been mentioned, the attitude scale was 
intended only as a confirmation of more detailed results, the analysis 
of part B of the questionnaire; for this reason, the results here ob- 
tained are sufficient and the calculation of variances and variance 
signification was reserved for the questions of part B. The analysis 
of the distribution, however, definitely shows that the differences 
obtained here are certainly significant in respect to the distance 
between the Nervous and the Cholerics at one pole and the 
Passionates and Sentimentals at the other. 
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Finally, it can be said that the results obtained by means of the 
attitude scale confirm entirely this conclusion arrived at in part B: 
it is emotionality joined with secondarity that especially governs 
characterologically the general attitude of a person towards spiritual 
direction. 

The Auxiliary Propositions A, B, C, D (natural and supernatural 
basis of spiritual direction). The difference between the percentages 
obtained by the characters for the four special propositions A, B, 
C, D, must now be considered. These are not a part of the attitude 
scale, but constitute an attempt to discover if there exist differences 
relative to a more natural conception of direction “based on mutual 
confidence,” “on an elementary prudence” and a more supernatural 
conception “above all, on a supernatural bond,” “on humble super- 
natural obedience.” As has been explained, these two different foun- 
dations do not exclude one another in any way; on the contrary, 
they complete and balance off each other. Nevertheless, certain 
differences in the accent placed on one of the two aspects over the 
other can be set off in connection with the different character groups 
of the population. A reference to the tables in Appendix 5 is essen- 
tial to the understanding of the explanations that follow. 

a. The comparison between characters is not striking except for 
one noteworthy exception: the Sanguines—and they alone—have 
endorsed more frequently as the basis of spiritual direction the prop- 
osition about mutual confidence, so much so that it passes ahead of 
proposition C, dealing with the “supernatural bond.” Not only is 
their percentage of 62.29% for mutual confidence (prop. B) clearly 
higher than the percentages of the other characters, but they are 
also well below the others with their percentage of 48.18% for 
proposition C. And this reversal of the order of preference between 
B and C is absolutely unique both for the characters as well as for 
the general population. 

This propensity of the Sanguine to base his relation with his di- 
rector above all on mutual confidence can be seen as an extension 
of the Sanguine character as LeSenne has outlined it: positive, ob- 
jective, seeking his support in extravertive contacts. In direction the 
Sanguine would therefore be inclined to hold in esteem this tangible, 
human, immediate aspect of a contact based on mutual confidence 
more than on anything else. It is admitted that spontaneously the 
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Sanguines are the least religiously inclined of men. Affectivity and 
secondarity are lacking and they cannot easily feel the full import 
of supernatural considerations in a practical institution such as spir- 
itual direction. This fact is a remarkable confirmation in the per- 
centages and constitutes a very valid conclusion as to the nature of 
the Sanguine character. He approaches direction more or less in the 
same manner as he approaches other situations in life. Even for 
proposition D (“humble supernatural obedience”) the Sanguines 
have a lower average (73.77%) that the total population (75.13%), 
although for this proposition taken by itself, the Nervous and the 
Phlegmatic are even below them. 

Does it follow from this that direction suffers a special difficulty 
in attaining the Sanguine character? By no means. But the fact 
outlined here gives a glimpse of the procedure that should be fol- 
lowed by an informed director: having initiated contact with a 
Sanguine first of all on the basis of mutual confidence and for the 
motives more intimately connected with the appeal of his own 
“natural” personality, the director should then strive to bring about 
a development of this relationship in the direction of a progressive 
supernaturalization of the human bond which has been established 
between the director and the Sanguine. In this relationship, the di- 
rector should often repeat the saying of St. John the Baptist, “7/lum 
oportet crescere; me autem minui—He must increase, I decrease.” 
If understood, the Sanguine can acquire, by means of spiritual 
direction, that keen sensibility to a supernatural outlook which per- 
haps he was lacking at the outset. His confidence and need for 
friendship can be turned towards Christ. 

b. Comparison between the younger and the older elements of 
the population, on the other hand, reveals some very sharply out- 
lined differences in the “natural” and “supernatural” attitude to- 
wards the basic disposition in spiritual direction. The percentages of 
those checking off the four propositions are given in the table below, 
the table includes the younger 25 per cent (141 younger philoso- 
phers) and the older 25 per cent (141 older theologians) and in 
the center column, the averages for the total population. This will 
facilitate comparison with the two quartile groups. The range of 
age for the younger quarter is from 18 years 9 months to 32 years 
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1 month; for the older population, it is 24 years 9 months to 38 
years. The mean age for Q-1 is 22 years; for Q-4, 26 yrs. 4 months. 


141 youngest Total pop. 14] old. 

Propositions (Q-1) (Q-4) 
A. “elementary prudence” 129776 12.97 18.44% 
B. “mutual confidence” 51.06% SIS7 54.61% 
C. “supernatural bond” 65.25% 62.17% 63.12% 
75.89% 1ack37e 73.05% 


D. “humble supernat. obedience” 


A glance at the table reveals that increasing age brings with it an 
augmentation of the percentage of those who endorse the natural 
basis of spiritual direction and a decrease in age the percentage of 
those who ascribe to the supernatural basis. The young appear more 
sensitive to the supernatural outlook of the human relationship 
established between the director and the subject; the older members 
of the population have the tendency to underline the more natural 
basis of a relationship whose ultimate signification must always 
remain supernatural. It is necessary to repeat that these two points 
of view, far from excluding one another, are actually in constant 
and mutual relation with one another in every concrete relationship 
between the subject and the director. It is hardly necessary, how- 
ever, to insist on the extreme interest of this result from the point 
of view of genetic psychology: having accepted the institution of 
spiritual direction on a clearly supernatural basis, the seminarians 
of this population, between the time of their start in philosophy and 
the end of their theology, unwittingly pass over to another concep- 
tion of spiritual direction where the “prudential” considerations and 
the considerations of “mutual confidence” become stronger than the 
considerations that are more exclusively supernatural, without ever 
surpassing them, however. 

It will be recalled that the Sanguines manifest a strong propensity 
towards proposition B. Out of curiosity, the difference of percentage 
for the Sanguines who belong to the Q-1 age group (9 of them) 
and those who belonged to the Q-4 age group (27 of them) was 
examined. While the average for the younger Sanguines for propo- 
sition B is 66.67%, it is reduced to 62.96% for the older Sanguines 
—and this decrease is once more contrary to the movement of each 
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of the other character groups considered separately. With the reser- 
vations that must be made where there is question of handling re- 
sults obtained from such a restricted number of subjects as we have 
in these sub-categories, it still can be said that the young Sanguines 
are definitely inclined to look upon direction under its natural 
aspect, but slowly discover the importance of the supernatural as- 
pect and thus bring out a psychological change of attitude in them- 
selves which is the reverse of that accomplished by the other char- 
acter groups during the course of their theological and spiritual 
formation. 

It must be remarked here that the differences which seem linked 
to age, obtained by means of the attitude scale, do not correspond 
completely with the results obtained by means of the questionnaire 
as used in part B of this research. In particular, the significant dif- 
ference explained for age in the questions 2,b (“choice of a director 
because of his supernatural qualities”) and 6,c (“role of a director 
as a counselor able to understand the situation”) go rather in the 
Opposite direction: the older ones favor question 2,b and the 
younger ones 6,c. Nevertheless, the differences existing between 
these two questions are equally striking under the aspect of char- 
acter differences; and especially for 2,b, where age stands out 
significantly, but so do character differences. Besides this, it is easy 
enough to surmise that the younger seminarians who de facto re- 
gard their director as a counselor able to understand their situation 
(because they themselves want to get off to a good start in seminary 
life and in progress towards perfection), nevertheless look upon the 
institution of spiritual direction more under its supernatural aspect 
(proposition B of the attitude scale). There is no contradiction in 
this, and it brings out the importance of attacking such a problem as 
spiritual direction by several different methods, as has been done in 
this research; it likewise demonstrates the wisdom there lies in not 
generalizing conclusions except when the different methods cover 
one another sufficiently. This reflection having been made, it seems 
that for the question being considered here (sensitiveness to the 
natural or the supernatural basis of spiritual direction) age is the 
factor that plays the principal role and that, exception made for the 
Sanguines, it causes the changing over from an attitude strongly 
supernatural among young philosophers towards an attitude which 
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is more one of prudence among older theologians, at least within 
the limits of the population here studied. On the other hand, is it 
not a fact of experience that for the majority of religious, contact 
with a director tends to become more rare with the increase in age 
and that, with the exception of a small number, these contacts take 
place especially when more delicate, more troublesome, or more 
serious situations present themselves? 

Must it be concluded that spiritual direction is doomed, with the 
increase of age, to slide from an inspiration that is highly super- 
natural to one that is more a question of human prudence? At least 
can it not be said that this evolution is one that is statistically more 
frequent in our attitudes towards spiritual direction? The inclination 
to say that such is the case is a strong one. But it should be im- 
mediately added: 


1. this psychological evolution has nothing fatal about it; 

2. itis probably due to a tendency among educators to under- 
estimate the human aid and prudential side of direction 
when it is proposed to the young, influencing them thereby 
to align more closely the function of a director with that of 
a religious superior in the strict sense of the word; 

3. the Sanguines precisely seem to escape this tendency, per- 
haps in the very measure of their initial attitude where 
“natural” considerations predominate; 

4. finally, the small number of successes that are highly spir- 
itual, in this matter, as in so many others, in no way affects 
the general good judgement that there should be about the 
purpose of the institution of spiritual direction. 


It would seem that many religious, with their first initiation to 
spiritual direction, entertain a high and basically exact inspiration, 
where the supernatural aspect of this human relation dominates over 
other considerations. But as they grow older and become more 
mature, a good number of them undergo a certain weakening of this 
first outlook. Nevertheless, some of them continue to cherish this 
initial ideal; they continue to give a place of first importance to 
supernatural considerations in direction. These are they who realize 
more fully in themselves the real but complex meaning of spiritual 
direction, and, without doubt, the same holds true for other asceti- 
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cal and mystical practices. These privileged individuals are perhaps 
few in number; their number, without doubt, does not sufficiently 
affect the statistical results obtained here in such a way as to throw 
askew the averages or the variance significations. However, they 
are the ones who point out the way to others and furnish the key to 
an understanding and interpretation of the road to be followed by 
others. 

Summary and Conclusion. In order to confirm certain results of 
the questionnaire, a scale of attitudes towards spiritual direction as 
a practical institution was constructed according to the method in- 
troduced in psychology by L. L. Thurstone. 

The attitude that was to be measured here can be described by 
the words, “to hold spiritual direction in a more or less high esteem,” 
“to consider spiritual direction more or less important.” 

The location of the characters along a continuum which is sup- 
posed to be a good measure of the attitude defined is found to be 
in this order, starting from the lowest esteem and going towards the 
highest: Nervous, Choleric, Apathetic, Sanguine, Amorphic, Phleg- 
matic, Passionate, Sentimental. 

The statistical signification of the variances has not been calcu- 
lated; but an examination of the percentages shows that the differ- 
ences that separate the Nervous and the Choleric on the one hand 
from the Passionate and the Sentimental on the other, are certainly 
to be retained as psychologically meaningful. 

Of the four special questions added to the scale to discover the 
attitude of the population towards a more natural or more super- 
natural basis of the relation between the director and subject, it can 
be said that: | 


a. the accent as a whole falls clearly on the supernatural 
aspect; 

b. but with increase in age there comes a noticeable shift to- 
wards an outlook which is more natural; 

c. however, this evolution is reversed in part when it is a 
question of “mutual confidence” for the Sanguines, who 
are, too, the only ones of the population to accentuate this 
aspect of direction more than a bond which is explicitly - 
supernatural. 


chapter 9 


THE RATING SCALE, A SIMPLE MEASURE OF 
BENEFIT FROM DIRECTION 


INTRODUCTION. ON THE FIRST PAGE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE, THE 
population was asked to indicate by a small cross on two graded 
lines the position each occupied in regard to the profit he had re- 
ceived from his best spiritual director and from the sum total of all 
directions he had received. These two lines were divided into inter- 
mediary points ranging from one extreme position (“very much 
benefit”) to the opposite (“practically nothing”). Most psycholo- 
gists refer to this as a “rating scale,” but some simply call it a yard- 
stick. The writer had no illusions about the effectiveness of this pro- 
cedure. It seemed too simple to bring forth any results and it was 
his intention not to draw any conclusions from it for this research, 
but merely to have before his eyes from the beginning a retrospec- 
tive picture of direction as concretely practiced by each individual, 
thus to be able better to interpret the ultimate responses of each 
individual. 

However, out of curiosity an examination of the values brought 
out by means of these two graded lines was made, both from the 
point of view of character and from that of age. The results were 
surprising; the classification obtained by the two other parts of the 
research were essentially reproduced here and attention was brought 
to focus once more upon the singular situation of the Sanguines and 
their sharply different psychological position as to spiritual direc- 
tion, especially so for the Sanguines among the younger age group. 

Results. The following table gives the mean averages of the re- 
sults for profit from both one’s contact with the best director and 
the sum total of all directions received. In the third column, the two 
averages are taken together and for want of a better term, can be 
designated as “general average,” or “general profit.” The averages 
are given for each character group and then for these divided into 
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philosophers and theologians. The gradation on the rating scale 
ranged from 4 to 0, containing a special mark for each half point 
on the line (confer text in appendix). In the calculations of the 
results, even the quarter points (when a cross was placed on the 
line between two half points) were included. 


Best Director All Directions General Average 
Character No. Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank 
Passionate (86) Blo 1 Zon DOS et 
Phil. (45) 3513 2.82 
Theo. (41) 3513 2 
Sentimental (59) 5,08), G22 ZG len aS DSA 5 
Phil. (32) 3.09 2.70 
Theo. (27) 3.07 2.50 
Phlegmatic (85) 3:06) 40)3 2 Deity 4 Se me 
Phil. (36) 3.03 2016 
Theo. (49) 3.08 2.69 
Apathetic (50) 2:9 fel ad. ed fe as 2.86 4 
Phil. (17) Bry SiS 
Theo. (33) 2.83 2.58 
Sanguine (61) DAS is ne 2.84 1 2.90. ee 
Phil. (19) 2.89 S122 
Theo. (42) 2.98 2:67, 
Choleric (46) Pano elia 6 pe BNE | 2.68 6 
Phil. (24) 2A 2.42 
Theo. (22) 2.97 2.64 
Nervous (88) QS Soave O87 Se 2.65007 
Phil. (52) 2°82, 2.38 
Theo. (36) 2.86 2.60 
Amorphic (88) Deano 2.54 6 2.64 8 
Phil. (44) Sa hs 2.61 
Theo. (44) 2.76 2.47 
Gen’l Popul. (563) Pao ke) 2.66 2.80 


Examination of the tables shows that where there is question of 
the best director at the head of the group are found the three char- 
acters: Passionate, Sentimental, and Phlegmatic here in the simple 
rating scale just as they were in the attitude scale and in several of 
the questions of part B. And, at the end of the list, this time accom- 
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panied by the Amorphics, the two characters that usually lean to- 
wards the side of criticism or of pejorative estimation of direction: 
the Cholerics and the Nervous. 

The results are practically the same when the averages attributed 
to the sum total of all directions are considered, or again when the 
value of both of them (director and direction) are taken together 
as a general average. There is, however, one noteworthy exception: 
the Sanguines, who place themselves in the fifth place (frequently 
their place for other answers) for the best director, are in the first 
place for the sum total of directions received. 

The case of the Sanguines. A close scrutiny of the Sanguine sub- 
groups brings to light the origin of this unique and paradoxical ex- 
ception. In fact, the philosophers among the Sanguines (19 sub- 
jects) reach an average of 3.22 for the profit reaped from directions 
they have had and only 2.89 for the best director, again paradoxi- 
cally reversing a tendency manifested by the other characters. All 
the others attribute more profit from the best director and less from 
the ensemble of all directions. Not only does this hold true for each 
character group taken as a whole, but very few individuals within 
any of the groups are an exception to this general rule. The indi- 
vidual exceptions, those who give more profit to the sum total of all 
directions and less to best director, are as follows: 


Character No. Phil. Theo. Total 
Passionates (86) 4 2 6 
Cholerics (46) 2 0 2 
Sentimentals (59) 1 0 1 
Nervous (88) 7 3 10 
Phlegmatics (85) 2 3 5 
Sanguines (61) 8 3 11 
Apathetics (50) 4 2 6 
Amorphics (88) 5 1 6 
Total: (563) 33 14 47 


In passing, it may be remarked that with the years, at least one good 
director is usually found who leaves a lasting impression on the sub- 
ject; something which isn’t always the case with beginners. The 
table shows that there are only 47 exceptions out of 563 who favor 
direction over the best director: all the others attest that they bene- 
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fited more from contact with the man than from the institution itself, 
a fact that emphasizes the importance of the interpersonal relation- 
ship in direction. A glance at the table shows that the Sanguines 
have what might be termed the “highest average of reversal” of the 
ordinary trend. Especially so the young Sanguines (philosophers ) 
who, 8 out of 19 in the group, ascribe more profit to the institution 
than to the best director they have met. These are they (the philoso- 
phers) who have made the average of the Sanguines as a group lean 
more towards the sum total of direction than towards the best 
director. 

It seems very unlikely that this fact can be explained by any re- 
course to hazard or chance, nor by simple negligence on the part of 
some of those who answered. The fact is too well localized in the 
sub-group of Sanguine philosophers to escape notice. In fact, it 
brings out in striking manner the discovery made when the results 
of the attitude scale were under consideration to the effect that the 
relation of the younger members of the Sanguine group with their 
directors is colored by something troubling, which is not found so 
pronounced in this relation for the members of other groups. 

There is a further, and a brighter, light that can be thrown on 
this singular situation. Though the Sanguines of the younger group 
declare that they received relatively little help from their best direc- 
tor, yet they hasten to add that the sum total of directions have bene- 
fited them very much, so much so that for this factor they are at the 
head of the list. The average for the young Sanguines is the highest 
of any of the averages, a fact which puts them first of all the char- 
acters after the Passionates when the two averages (director and 
direction) are considered together for the general average. There is 
here an echo of the attitude already pointed out in connection with 
the propositions dealing with the natural or the supernatural motiva- 
tion of spiritual direction. The Sanguines of the younger group, 
more inclined than others to base the relationship in direction on a 
natural groundwork of mutual confidence, declare themselves more 
difficult, more apt to criticism, and more dissatisfied with the direc- 
tors they have met. One more time the personal equation of the 
human contact established between them and their directors comes 
to the fore. Nevertheless, having answered in a manner that seems 
severe enough, they hasten to assert that they have benefited quite a 
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bit from the sum total of all directions they have received—a fact 
which seems to reveal above all the confidence and the hope that 
these young Sanguines entertain towards spiritual direction in spite 
of their own make-up. It is well to keep in mind that with this sub- 
group (the philosophers) there is a question of young men who 
have only spent two or three years in the religious life. What is strik- 
ing, however, is that the fluctuations between the percentages at- 
tributed to the best director and those given to the institution as 
experienced by them comes to an end with age: the 42 Sanguines 
who are theologians (older and for more years in the seminary, 
therefore) return, in this respect, to the normal order of percentages 
found among the other sub-groups. 

The case of the Sentimentals. An examination of the table shows 
that, after the Sanguines, the Sentimentals reveal an equally disturb- 
ing element in this matter. From the second in rank for the best 
director, they fall to the fifth in rank for the direction received; 
moreover, the distance between the two averages is considerable, 
and is maintained approximately the same if the group is divided 
into philosophers and theologians. The meaning of this seems clear 
enough; it is for the Sentimentals, and right behind them the Pas- 
sionates, that direction holds the most an aspect of a human rela- 
tion between people. One should not forget, however, that both of 
these characters hold for the supernatural over the natural motiva- 
tion of this human relation. According to them, therefore, the direc- 
tor becomes definitely and lastingly more important than direction 
itself; they are more attached to the person than to the institution. 
This trait, hinting somewhat of femininity, is evidently due to emo- 
tionality linked with secondarity. It is the most simplified and the 
clearest expression of that which, for these two characters, consti- 
tutes the importance which spiritual direction assumes as a means 
of special ascetical formation. Be it remarked that it is precisely with 
the Amorphics and the Sanguines (non-emotional and primary, 
both of them) that the difference between the two percentages for 
the director and direction is the most reduced. This confirmation 
seems a valuable help in solidifying, on this point, the firmness of 
the conclusions already reached. 

Difference of age. The case of the Apathetics. A comparison of 
the average profit drawn from contact with the “best director” indi- 
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cates only slight differences between the philosophers and the theo- 
logians. In general, slightly more profit is indicated by the 
theologians. But there is one exception, here again a considerable 
one. The Apathetics declare a profit that averages 3.25 when they 
are philosophers and only 2.83 when they are theologians—causing 
one to think that for them experience in contact with the director 
(or directors) has been especially painful or negative through the 
years of formation. The contrast between these two declarations of 
profit for the Apathetics is maintained and even amplified by the 
theologians when it is question of the directions they have received: 
3.13 for the philosophers and 2.58 for the theologians. There is 
here, then, a sentiment of not having benefited much from a relation- 
ship where their native absence of an easy affective contact, as well 
as of activity and spontaneity would be expected to handicap them 
to a high enough degree. They are, it will be remembered, non- 
emotional, non-active, secondary. 

Finally, if comparison is instituted between the profit reaped by 
the philosophers and the theologians from the sum total of all 
directions received, the difference in general shows a decrease with 
age. Two groups stand out as exceptions: the Nervous and the 
Cholerics, who attribute more profit from direction (the same holds 
true for the best director with the Cholerics) if they are theologians 
(2.64 and 2.60) than if they are philosophers (2.42 and 2.38). It 
seems, therefore, that an optimistic note can be concluded from 
this: even the characters that are inclined to be the most given to 
criticism and in a fairly constant manner, in time seem to discover 
reasons to think that nevertheless they have drawn a certain amount 
of benefit from all the directions they have received. 

However, these conclusions just arrived at should be announced 
and interpreted with a certain amount of reserve. For they are 
never the same Cholerics and Nervous who, formerly philosophers, 
would have now answered a second time as theologians. They are 
different individuals, some in philosophy, some in theology, answer- 
ing at the same time. How the older ones would have answered 
when they were philosophers, or how the philosophers would answer 
when they become theologians cannot be guessed at. Moreover, it 
might happen that during the interval, general conditions interior 
to the same institute would change, or have changed since the 
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present theologians were philosophers, in respect to the principles 
or their application in the matter of spiritual direction. In such 
event, the differences apparently due to character, combined with 
age, might well be attributed to this change of conditions. However, 
such things cannot be verified in this research. 

Conclusion. A rating scale of two graded lines was proposed to 
the population of this investigation with the purpose of bringing to 
light a summary evaluation of the profits that the individuals had 
received from their best director and from all the direction they 
had up to now received. 

By this simple method, elementary though it be, the positions 
already obtained by the character groups have been confirmed once 
again. The Passionates, Sentimentals and Phlegmatics, here again, 
are at the head of the eight character groups to affirm a maximum 
profit from the contact with the best director they had met. Cholerics 
and Nervous once more come at the end of the line of classification 
for the sum total of all direction received (this time, however, the 
Amorphics are even lower than these two when it is question of 
the best director). 

The case of the Sanguines seems to indicate a real disturbance in 
their relations with their directors during the early years of their 
formation. 

Once more, likewise, confirmation is found for the importance 
of emotionality and secondarity as the dispositions that come into 
play chiefly in an institution which of its nature offers spiritual 
progress by means of an interpersonal contact. 


chapter 10 


THE AUXILIARY QUESTIONS: IMPORTANCE 
OF TOPICS IN DIRECTION 


INTRODUCTION. IT WOULD BE WELL-NIGH IMPOSSIBLE TO EXERCISE 
a complete check over all the topics treated in the spiritual direction 
of seminarians. However, it was felt that the research here should at 
least touch upon this matter. For this reason, the last part of the 
questionnaire included a list of some of the subjects that might be 
touched upon in direction. The list is by no means an exhaustive 
one. 

Instructions were given that, in the column to the left of the list 
of topics (see Appendix 7) the three topics which had received the 
most important stress in past directions should be checked off. In a 
similar column to the right of the list, the same thing should be 
done for the three topics which the seminarian would like to see 
stressed in a particular way in future directions. 

Choice not an easy one. It was clearly understood that it would 
be somewhat difficult to pick out those topics that had received more 
importance in the past, whereas those for the future are more a mat- 
ter of personal choice and easier to pick out. There are several 
reasons why one thing or the other might have been stressed in the 
past; among them are particular difficulties of the subject; personal 
choice of the subject; inclination of the director to bring more atten- 
tion on one matter than on another. However, all these elements 
could not be brought under control and the writer had to resign 
himself to accept whatever information would be had from this sec- 
tion as it presented itself and for what it was worth, and nothing 
more. Be that as it may, it seemed interesting to compare the differ- 
ences revealed for each topic by means of the element of time, 
namely, in past and for future directions. Because the list is neces- 
sarily incomplete, some extra lines were allowed for fill-ins if the 
subject deemed this necessary. 
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The topics. A rough outline of the topics can be drawn up ac- 
cording to the classification given below. The numbers that follow 
each topic refer to the order in which the topic was presented and 
can help the reader to understand the brief analysis of the results 
that will follow. 


Psychological 
ability to get along with others (1) 
elements of character and personality (3) 
leadership and responsibility (4) 
adjusting to new situations (5) 
sufferings, disappointments, opposition (16) 
Religious life 
rules of the congregation (8) 
studies and daily occupations (9) 
choice of the Apostolate (10) 
Spiritual life 
mortification (6) 
prayer, meditation (2) 
the Holy Mass (11) 
the Blessed Virgin Mary (12) 
presence of God (7) 


Moral life 
difficulties and temptations (13) 
unhealthy attachments (14) 
dangers in priestly life (15) 


The full formulation of the topics may be found in the question- 
naire in Appendix 7. In all frankness, the topics were chosen more 
or less at random from readings in the encyclicals and exhortations 
of several Popes on the priesthood, and from books and meditations 
on seminary life or the priesthood. No attempt was made to justify 
the relative importance of one topic over the other, since this last 
part of the questionnaire was considered as a mere sounding out in 
a direction not yet explored, which others may wish to pursue in 
greater detail. Appendix 6 gives the results in a statistical table. 

Analysis of some of the results. Total population. The three 
topics that received the highest endorsement for importance in the 
past were, in order, no. 2, “prayer and meditation,” no. 13, “diffi- 
culties and temptations,” and no. 3, “elements of character and per- 
sonality.” The first one of these three deals with the spiritual life, 
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the second with the moral life, and the third with personal psychol- 
ogy. This, it can be guessed, can be considered indicative of some 
of the aims of spiritual direction. A very complex institution, it is in 
the supernatural order and has to do first with the spiritual life, 
leading the soul to God; any difficulties or temptations which the 
subject may find as obstacles to this spiritual progress can be worked. 
upon with the help of the director; and thirdly, those things that 
are good and wholesome in one’s character and personality must 
be put into the service of God and souls; those things that are or 
could be psychological blocks to this service must be discussed and 
corrected where possible—all of this fit matter for direction when 
the need arises. As a point of average, then, these three topics give 
a picture of the kind of direction the population has had: stress on 
the ideal (progress in spiritual life), real (temptation and difficul- 
ties) and personal (character and personality ). 

For the general population, again, the three subjects that received 
the highest average for future importance are no. 2, “prayer and 
meditation,” no. 12, “the place of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the 
life of a seminarian,” and thirdly, no. 7, “the practice of spiritualiz- 
ing things and walking in the presence of God.” It will be noticed 
that the three topics here, more a matter of personal choice than the 
subjects treated in the past, all belong to the classification “spiritual 
life.” One realizes that the choices indicated for the future do not 
of necessity exclude those of the past; that is, a seminarian may 
like to see different topics receive more stress in future directions 
while at the same time he does not wish that these topics stressed 
in the past receive less importance. It is mainly a question of accent. 
A glance at the percentage (in Appendix 6) shows that there is 
more clear-cut accentuation on the subjects stressed in the past (for 
the first three: .54, .46, and .34) than on subjects to be stressed in 
future directions. The three highest there are .35, .34 and .33. For 
future directions, therefore, the percentages are more spread out 
between several topics while they are more concentrated where there 
is question of topics stressed in the past. This was rather surprising, 
but indicates that the different individuals have different preferences 
in the matter, something that may clarify itself a bit when the per- 
centages for age and character groups are considered. 

Age. The Q-1 population (141 youngest philosophers) indicated 
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that the topics stressed up to now in direction have been “prayer 
and meditation” (2), “difficulties and temptations” (13), and 
“studies and occupations” (9)—topics indicative of the fact that 
there is question of a young population for the most part just setting 
out in seminary training. The Q-4 population (141 older theo- 
logians) chose in first and second place the same two topics as the 
Q-1 group (the same also as chosen by the general population) but 
the third choice for the theologians is “ability to get along with 
others” (1)—this last choice probably indication that they have 
their eyes on their future ministry where they will meet up with 
interpersonal situations such as they haven’t yet faced: living with 
only one or two other priests, contact with the faithful, with those 
in authority and so forth. 

For future directions, the choice of the younger group leans to- 
wards “prayer and meditation” (2), “the Blessed Virgin Mary” 
(12), and “rules of the congregation” (8). The choice of the older 
group is as follows: “the Holy Mass” (they are either already 
ordained or soon to be ordained), “the presence of God” and “the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” In an age which some spiritual writers refer 
to as “the age of Mary” and following the exhortation of Pope 
Pius XII in “Menti Nostrae” where priests and seminarians are 
exhorted several times by the Holy Father to love Mary “with burn- 
ing love, invoking Her with confidence and frequently begging for 
Her powerful protection,” it is a wholesome sign to see how often 
the choice of the topic (no. 11) about the place of the Blessed 
Mother in the lives of seminarians and priests comes up. Though the 
subject has received little stress in the past, according to the statis- 
tics, yet the seminarians want to see it brought out more in the 
future. 

The characters. The topics chosen for the past do not tell us too 
much about the different characters, except for one or two excep- 
tions. Whereas topic no. 2 (“prayer and meditation”) is the first in 
order of importance for the other characters, for the Sentimental 
and the Passionate topic no. 13 (“temptations and difficulties”) 
takes the first place, and for the Cholerics, topic no. 9 (“studies and 
other occupations”). Once more can be seen the influence of the 
combination of emotionality and secondarity in the case of the 
Sentimental and Passionates. It makes them different from the 
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others. The accent put on occupation by the Cholerics may, in part 
at least, be an echo of what LeSenne says about this character 
group. Their first and perhaps their most typical trait is that of 
vitality; their life is filled with activity and they are capable of great 
dynamism. (99, pp. 319, sqq.) It is good that the Cholerics should 
discuss this tendency they see in themselves with their directors. 

Topic no. 13 finds a place in the three topics most stressed for 
every character. For some it has been the most stressed; for others, 
it comes second or third. A study of the tables makes this immedi- 
ately apparent. Besides those mentioned already, other topics usual- 
ly stressed quite a bit are no. 1 and no. 3. No. 10 appears once, as 
second in importance for the Nervous. The Sanguines, who many 
times before have been the exception to a more or less general 
tendency have here the same order of importance as that for the 
general population, nos. 2, 13, 3. 

For topics which the characters would like to see stressed in 
future directions the following reflections can be made: most im- 
portant topic, or that topic which should be stressed most, for the 
Cholerics, Nervous, Apathetics and Amorphics is “prayer and medi- 
tation”; for the Passionate, Phlegmatic and Sanguine (all active) it 
is no. 7, “ability to spiritualize worldly things so as to walk con- 
stantly in the presence of God.” For the Sentimental, topic no. 12, 
“the Blessed Virgin Mary,” has the highest percentage of endorse- 
ment. Topic no. 11, “the Holy Mass” is second in importance for 
all but the Sentimentals, who chose no. 2 in this spot, and the 
Apathetics, who gave second place of importance to topic no. 8, 
“rules of the congregation.” Topic no. 12, “the Blessed Virgin 
Mary” comes in third place of importance for the Nervous, Phleg- 
matic and Amorphic; no. 2 for Passionates and Sanguines; no. 7 
for the Cholerics; and for the Sentimentals, no. 16, “ability to face 
maturely all suffering, opposition, disappointments and failures.” 
It is rather noteworthy that this last topic falls within the first three 
chosen only once and that by the Sentimentals. 

Only a small number made use of the space left free for fill-ins. 
The topics filled in weren’t very revealing and in most cases were 
merely modifications of one or the other topic already included. The 
lowest number of fill-ins were made by the Amorphics, Sanguines 
and Cholerics, in descending order. 
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Summary and Conclusion. On the last page of the questionnaire 
a list of sixteen topics was drawn up and the subjects were asked to 
check off three topics that had received most stress in past spiritual 
directions, and three they would like to see accented in the future. 

Somewhat contrary to what was expected, the distribution of the 
percentages showed that the choice was more located on a certain 
few topics for past directions (those certain few having higher 
averages of endorsement), but more evenly distributed among 
several different topics for future direction. 

One general conclusion that can be made is this: the seminarian 
population as a group lean more towards subjects (topics) belong- 
ing to their spiritual and religious life for future directions. In past 
directions, although the spiritual life has received the most stress, 
still in second place is the question of moral difficulties and tempta- 
tions, and in the third place, that of character and personality. 


chapter I1 


SPONTANEOUS REMARKS MADE BY 
THE POPULATION 


A RESEARCH BASED ON SOME OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
spiritual direction, and especially one based on a questionnaire 
among those who receive direction, would seem incomplete if it 
did not hear those who are most concerned with the investigation at 
hand. For this reason, some space was left free on the last page of 
the questionnaire so that the subjects interested in the research 
might express their own opinions, make suggestions or voice their 
criticisms about one point or the other of the questionnaire, or 
about spiritual direction as they see it. 

The results obtained from this procedure were quite revealing. 
For one thing, so many new questions were suggested that a com- 
pletely new questionnaire could be formulated from them. What 
was more revealing, however, was the fact that the remarks ran 
true to form. Fundamentally, they gave us a picture of the charac- 
ters as we have come to know them through the descriptions of 
LeSenne and others, as well as through the more technical parts 
of this research. 

Forty-two per cent (.42) of the entire population had something 
to add in their own words. It is no betrayal of confidence to make 
use of this information for it was given for that reason, and the in- 
dividuals are assured of anonymity because of the large number of 
answers coming from several different parts of the world. 

Broken down among the different characters, the percentages of 
those who contributed something to this chapter are as follows: 


Sentimental 56 Apathetic 42 
Passionate 50 Choleric 0 
Phlegmatic .46 Nervous 34 
Amorphic 43 Sanguine od | 


14 
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It is interesting that the four secondary characters are, in order, first, 
second, third, and fifth in the percentages of remarks made, but 
what is more striking is that even here, in this very minor detail, the 
order corresponds quite closely to the order of the scale value for 
each character in the attitude scale as well as in many parts of sec- 
tion B on spiritual direction and in the rating scale. Even here the 
Sentimental, Passionate and Phlegmatic are at the head of the list, 
that is, among them are found a greater percentage of those who 
made spontaneous remarks. And again the Cholerics are at the 
bottom of the list with the Nervous and the Sanguine behind them. 
Only 31 per cent of the Sanguines made remarks, while 50 per cent 
of the Sentimentals made them. 

As far as age is concerned, no noteworthy differences appeared 
between the suggestions or reflections (or the amount of them) 
offered by the younger portion of the population and the older por- 
tion. 

Up to this point, in all the data analysed and studied, there was 
no sure way of knowing either from the answers obtained or the 
statistics that resulted in what spirit the questionnaire had been re- 
ceived and with what degree of seriousness the answers had been 
given. There were, yes, signs of cooperation: for instance, out of 
750 questionnaires sent out, about 612 were returned filled out, a 
percentage much higher than is usually expected in such inquiries. 
Of these, 563 were complete enough to be of use in the inquiry. 

1. Remarks on the questionnaire itself. A very high number of 
the population expressed their good wishes for the outcome of the 
investigation in such language as, “May God bless this important 
undertaking” (Apathetic: emotionality: 22, activity: 19; secon- 
darity: 26); “Best of luck in this wonderful task” (Nervous, 33-19- 
16—these numbers after each character type signifying the degree 
of emotionality, activity and secondarity of the person in question). 
“I sincerely pray for the success of your research,” and further on, 
the same one adds, “I am sure that better direction will play a major 
part in preparing better priests for the Church” (Amorphic, 21-21- 
20); “I am looking forward to your work. Terrific idea. Best of 
luck” (Passionate, 27-24-34); “I am really anxious to see the results 
of your inquiry; this will help me beyond doubt to orientate myself 
better to profit from the just value of direction” (Choleric, 28-26- 
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21); “I am enthused over this questionnaire and very happy to be 
able to help you; I hope to be of some service and wish you every 
success in your work” (Passionate, 39-26-32); “Please accept my 
best wishes for the elaboration of your research, with the assurance 
of my humble prayers” (Choleric, 23-27-22); “I would be curious 
to know the statistical results of this questionnaire and to see put 
at the dispositions of seminarians a kind of little manual of spiritual 
direction” (Phlegmatic, 18-30-33); “I am sure that this will be of 
much help” (Nervous, 29-14-22). 

Others mentioned the practical help they had experienced them- 
selves in answering the questionnaire, some hoping that others 
would benefit from the results: “I am very interested in your ideas 
in this questionnaire and thank you in advance for all the good 
which we may have the advantage of getting from it” (Apathetic, 
14-20-26); “I hope that these answers can contribute to your work. 
They were for me the occasion of making a little examination of 
conscience” (Amorphic, 11-22-21); “Sincere thanks for helping 
me to have this chance of knowing myself” (Passionate, 26-25-29) ; 
“I think that this questionnaire will be very useful to a director who 
wants to know his subject” (Amorphic, 22-20-24); “This question- 
naire aided me enormously in knowing myself and in taking good 
resolutions for the future. I am sure that it will be of great help” 
(Nervous, 29-14-22); “I think that this questionnaire so filled out 
will help you. On my part, I thank you because on this day of Good 
Friday, it brought me very deeply into a profound examination of 
my personal reactions in the matter of direction” (Phlegmatic, 16- 
24-30); “A big thanks for this work which promises to be interest- 
ing and profitable” (Sanguine, 19-34-23): “I congratulate you on 
your work and I thank you for the occasion you have given me to 
put to point my spiritual balance” (Choleric, 29-31-23); “Answer- 
ing this questionnaire has been for me a great profit; it made me 
reflect” (Phlegmatic, 12-33-29); “Thanks so much for working on 
a problem which is of such importance to priests and those they 
direct” (Sentimental, 34-19-27); “Even this questionnaire is a good 
direction and character analysis; thank you” (Nervous, 36-18-23); 
“The questionnaire was given to me on the monthly retreat day and 
it has been a handy guide to self-introspection” (Amorphic, 8-15- 
22); “The questionnaire is a great means of helping one to make a 
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spiritual check-up on himself and certainly is valuable for directors” 
(Nervous, 25-21-24); “On the whole I feel that complete justice has 
been given to the question of spiritual direction in the inquiries of 
this questionnaire” (Apathetic, 16-18-27). 

Others spontaneously spoke of the spirit in which they had 
answered, using such expressions as, “I did my best in answering 
and hope to be of some service” (Passionate, 26-25-29); “Getting 
acquainted with this questionnaire was really for all of us a source 
of great interest. Also, we strove to answer it with precision” 
(Choleric, 23-27-29); “It was a source of great joy to see that you 
have taken as a subject of your study spiritual direction” (Passion- 
ate, 32-33-32): “If everyone answers this questionnaire sincerely, 
everyone will benefit from it” (Sentimental, 25-22-28); “I answered 
... with great pleasure” (Sentimental, 28-22-27); “I have answered 
all your questions with sincerity; I have been very frank” (Senti- 
mental, 39-16-38); and “I’ve done my best to be honest about it; 
from there on you can have it; it’s a great little examination” 
(Apathetic, 19-20-27). 

There were others who had some noteworthy criticisms about the 
questionnaire or suggestions that would improve it. Among others, 
“The answers to some of the questions may not convey the exact 
idea in mind. Language can take some strange twists and the result 
may be less accuracy than I would like to convey” (Phlegmatic, 20- 
32-26); “I find it difficult to answer the questions on spiritual direc- 
tion in general (the attitude scale); I agree more or less with all the 
statements and with very few completely” (Phlegmatic, 10-27-29). 
Two or three stated that they were not definitely decided on some 
of the questions dealing with character. One of them thought that 
the “questionnaire could have been better disposed, maybe more 
detailed; often enough in answering,” he went on, “I felt the need 
of distinguishing, in one or the other circumstances. Thus one 
answer alone, grosso modo, cannot be too exact; not as much, any- 
way, as two or three of them well detailed” (Amorphic, 11-22-21). 
One would have liked that “our impressions before and after direc- 
tion be asked” (Sentimental, 23-17-26). Another thought that the 
statements in the attitude scale should have been presented in 
different order, “If the first 8 statements, which I call pessimistic, 
were mixed up with the last 8, more conforming, we would be less 
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influenced, less on our guard” (Passionate, 28-25-28). This objec- 
tion, however, was foreseen and already has been answered in the 
explanation of the attitude scale. 

On the same topic, one suggested that perhaps “you could have 
asked a few questions on certain currents of spirituality or of one 
or the other devotion, such as devotion to the Sacred Heart, to Our 
Lady or to one of the mysteries, such as the Agony, the Resurrec- 
tion, or Pentecost; or even preferences of one or the other theologi- 
cal virtues; or what saint best incarnates one’s personal way of con- 
ceiving the spiritual life, besides the Founder of our congregation, 
who for us should be the first inspiration” (Choleric, 24-26-23). 
One said, “The questionnaire deceived me somewhat. I would have 
liked to see it more precise, more simple. Is it possible?” (Senti- 
mental, 33-20-27). Another one remarked something that has 
already been spoken of in the explanation of LeSenne’s charac- 
terology, that “LeSenne proposes his types of characters as land- 
marks, indications. It is very useful to know that one’s director 
considers one an E-A-S or an nE-A-P, but it is also dis- 
agreeable to know that one is such once and for all without possi- 
bility of getting out of it. It must be kept in mind first of all that 
there is no such thing as a well-defined E-A-S or nE-A-P or any of 
the other ones. . . . We are dealing with human beings . . . each 
person has his own originality; if not, why need a director? Just 
give each a copy of LeSenne and let each one find his own way.... 
A parallel inquiry among directors would have been very interest- 
fee (Choleric, 27-28-21 ). 

At this point, it should be kept in mind that the remarks cited 
here, as well as those to follow, show at least that those who 
answered took a lively interest in the research, for the questionnaire 
was long and probably quite tiring. Anything added spontaneously 
—and many of the remarks speak for themselves—show that the 
subjects were most willing to cooperate. A word or two could be 
added from the letters received from the Superiors of the various 
seminaries who gave their permission to let their religious subjects 
be questioned on spiritual direction, thus taking part in this re- 
search. Undoubtedly before giving their permission, these Superiors 
discussed the matter with the directors of the seminarians; the sup- 
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port and the kind words of these men were a source of encourage- 
ment. 

2. The importance of spiritual direction. Several of those who 
made remarks stressed the importance of spiritual direction for 
“future priests, who need convictions instilled in them, attitudes and 
outlooks guided, sense of responsibility developed, priestly and re- 
ligious virtues made clearer and more concrete” (Apathetic, 20-22- 
29). Another, confessing that to him spiritual direction seems 
neither indispensable nor absolutely essential, did recognize the fact 
that “it is a powerful influence and when built upon supernatural 
foundations, complete honesty and frankness, the desire for per- 
fection regardless of cost, coupled with confidence in and respect 
for the director—in such circumstances, it has a great importance 
in the seminary curriculum, an importance which should never be 
underestimated” (Phlegmatic, 20-32-26). A few of them mentioned 
the importance and the necessity of spiritual direction for facing 
well the problems that will confront them later on in the active 
ministry, and especially so in missionary countries, where the op- 
portunity to consult their fellow priests is often quite rare. 

Some isolated individuals did not fully admit the importance of 
spiritual direction. One admitted that though he grasped its im- 
portance in a theoretical sort of way, yet, “in practice I do not 
accept the axiom that a man is a poor judge in his own case. I have 
my own concept of what the spiritual life should be and a concept 
no doubt formed from my spiritual readings, and automatically, I 
form my own judgements. I do not think that I would go to spiritual 
direction at all unless I read about the importance of it. A chance 
passage from St. Teresa of Avila enlightens me and guides me more 
than a long discourse from a spiritual director who may lack her 
clarity and inspiration” (Apathetic, 13-21-31). It should be noticed 
throughout this section how remarks such as these reflect fairly well 
the attitudes of the respective character groups already explained in 
other parts of this research. One said that for him the example of holy 
priests is the best spiritual direction he could get. An Amorphic (22- 
19-15) found spiritual direction most trying because “I’ve never 
really trusted anyone so it is hard for me to open up to my director. 
When I talk to him .. . I can’t keep the conversation going. I can’t 
get excited about what everybody else does.” Another, Nervous (26- 
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18-23) confessed that “I never got anything new from spiritual 
direction. In almost all the cases, I could foresee perfectly the solu- 
tion to my problems, and the formulary advice I would receive. 
Personally, I feel that sincere spiritual reading can to a great extent 
replace spiritual direction. Solitude in the spiritual life throws us 
more on Christ and less dependent on man.” 

3. The aim of spiritual direction. Those who made remarks 
about it seem to have grasped fairly well, as a whole, the nature and 
the aim of spiritual direction, and the work that should be done in 
it. One stated that in his opinion “spiritual direction is destined to 
form a seminarian in such a manner as to teach him to stand on his 
own feet. Thus, for instance, spiritual direction should become less 
and less important as the candidate approaches his goal and learns 
how to make his own decisions. It may never become entirely use- 
less, but should be less frequent and necessary towards the end of 
the seminary training. That is, I think, the principal aim of spiritual 
direction, to form a man capable of coping with the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life” (Amorphic, 18-18-22). The optimistic attitude 
of the Phlegmatic character has been mentioned several times; one 
of them (23-26-26) brings out the fact that with regularity and 
planning, it all seems very easy to him. “Once the person,” he says, 
“seeking direction has done his best to acquaint his director with 
all the faults, failings, predominant sins and temptations or bad 
habits of his past life, the director should map out a definite course 
. .. if a person has a director to whom he goes at regular intervals 
and the director has a definite plan for his perfection, I am con- 
vinced that over a period of time during the seminarian’s training, 
one can reach with facility and certainty the heights of perfection.” 
Another, a Sanguine (22-27-21), like others of the same character 
type concerned about the personal relationship with the director and 
preferring a personal independence, stressed the fact that for him 
“the sine qua non of direction is confidence in the director and a 
complete conviction that one may say anything to him without fear 
of lowering oneself in his eyes or causing him surprise . . . I heartily 
agree with the aim of one spiritual director I had who said he 
meant to direct me so that eventually I would be able to dispense 
with him and direct myself.” Another expressed the wish that his 
spiritual director would encourage him to “bring forth more prob- 
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lems and would be stricter and more observant of my activities and 
faults” (Nervous, 33-19-16). 

There were quite a few remarks on the question of the aim of 
spiritual direction. One held that in direction he does not seek 
knowledge, since he has read most of the books that could apply 
to himself. “So what do I seek? I seek encouragement. No one is 
absolutely sure of what he is doing. If I’m studying for the priest- 
hood, it’s good to know someone is helping me along . . . Most of 
us keep plugging along; what we need is to be encouraged to keep 
plugging . . . the little shot in the arm spurs on to greater efforts” 
(Phlegmatic, 18-24-26). The preference of another was a “director 
who stimulates, encourages in the positive rather than in the negative 
way. I also like a director who is capable of showing me the apos- 
tolic sense of my present and future life . . . who gives me the im- 
pression that I am at the helm of my own ship and that he is there 
to direct, correct, encourage, and so forth” (Phlegmatic, 20-26-29). 
“The role of a director,” according to Phlegmatic (13-27-25), “is 
only to discover the will of God and the actions of the Holy Ghost 
on each soul, to make it all more explicit. He should follow and not 
impose himself . . . direction should be real and concrete.” 

4. Some qualities of spiritual direction. More active part 
played by subject. Many of the spontaneous remarks added were 
on the theme that the directors should “let their subjects talk.” There 
were several variations of the same idea, such as, “Direction should 
not be a mere meeting between the subject and the director in such 
a way that the subject is indoctrinated in a passive fashion and 
without any reaction .. . the subject should not strive to say just 
what pleases the director . . . Direction is done on the intellectual 
level and we must find there a personal conviction, a conduct of 
life” (Choleric, 28-33-14); “the director that helped me most was 
the one with whom I could be most open” (Passionate, 26-25-29). 
One was in favor of “a director who leaves most to the initiative 
of the subject” (Sanguine, 20-33-20). Another spoke quite harshly 
of “some directors who seem to want to do most of the talking in 
direction and do not listen to their subjects enough. By that very 
fact, they must necessarily form a more or less inexact idea about 
their subject. It would no doubt be much better to strive after a sort 
of friendly conversational atmosphere, the creation of which lies 
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especially with the director and which seems essential to me. For 
certain seminarians it might be easier to talk with the director while 
taking a walk, rather than remaining sitting in his room; this prac- 
tice sort of makes me feel as if I am sitting before some kind of 
corrective tribunal” (Sanguine, 13-39-5 )—again the personal equa- 
tion of the relationship of the Sanguine with his director. 

More personal. “It seems to me,” said one Sentimental character 
(30-10-26), “that what we expect most of all from a director is an 
application of the general principles to our own individual cases.” 
Someone else thought that the “director would gain the sub- 
ject’s confidence by being blunt and more or less inquisitive 
with the person concerned, going after your problems in 
a positive way” (Phlegmatic, 19-24-33). Another Phlegmatic 
(13-24-26) said, “What I would like to see in a spiritual 
director besides a great and sincere approachability is his ability to 
understand my difficulties and prudence on his part to suggest 
rather than to impose the solutions for my problems. Though these 
are only natural qualities which help us to get along with one 
another, they are necessary for effective direction, granted that it 
is based on a supernatural foundation.” An Amorphic (19-16-21) 
thought that the interest of the director should lead him to know 
the past life of the subject. He wrote, “Had my director probed more 
deeply into my home life and environment before I entered the semi- 
nary, he would be in a better position to understand my personal 
problems and therefore better equipped to help me solve them” 
(Amorphic, 19-16-21). For a Passionate (28-30-30), it was re- 
duced to this: “The most important thing in spiritual direction from 
a seminarian’s point of view is: is Father really interested in my 
case? and the seminarian soon knows the answer himself.” 

More concrete and according to a definite plan. “I selected my 
director, Father, in the hope that I might acquire a systematic, step- 
by-step direction in the spiritual life. I found him encouraging, 
friendly, interested, but with no long-range plan of attack to attain 
my goal, so much so that his own regularity and kindness did more 
than his advice” (Amorphic, 18-22-24). Others had remarks such 
as these: “. . . the director has a definite plan for perfection” (Phleg- 
matic, 23-26-26); “Too often we are directed as members of a 
community, rather than as individuals, always in regards to the rules 
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and regulations of an institution rather than to my particular case, 
or my peculiar case, abstracting from the fact that I am one of an 
ageregate. We have to have objective norms to follow, yes; but 
their application should be subjective” (Sentimental, 26-20-25); “It 
is too general and not too critical in the right sense of the word” 
(Apathetic, 22-17-30); “The biggest complaint I would have is 
that it is not done in a logical and orderly manner. The seminarian 
should get together with his director the first year and plan out his 
spiritual advancement or direction for the coming years. Let it not 
be too strict, however, so that the subject could talk over other 
matters when they come up” (Amorphic, 10-19-23); “I appreciate 
most in my present director his constant view towards the purpose 
of any advice; also and especially, his long-range plans with me 
for a solid sanctity that will grow over my lifetime” (Phlegmatic, 
20-35-27); “Spiritual directors should be more acquainted with 
different temperaments and personalities through a detailed study 
of psychology and psychiatry” (Nervous, 36-19-19); “The tempta- 
tion is to be too vague and to remain in the domain of speculation. 
They should strive to develop the attitudes of a given subject in the 
concrete; consider the case of the subject, and not direct the soul 
in general; bring it about that the subject can accept himself as he 
is’ (Choleric, 28-26-21); “. . . follow a plan which the two of them 
should have decided beforehand to follow. . . it is the subject’s work, 
once he has been enlightened by the director, to determine the plan, 
to choose from many means” (Sanguine, 20-30-20); “In spiritual di- 
rection as in everything else, a person is a complete entity in him- 
self. Especially here, where a person is put face to face with God, 
it seems to me that there are no general rules that can apply. A good 
director will be the one who knows how to discover in his subject 
his respective needs, to give more to one than to the other who has 
less need, and to content himself with a more discreet impulsion 
for another who is less mature” (Sanguine, 13-27-23); “It seems to 
me that there isn’t sufficient continuity in the idea from one direction 
to the other . . . a concrete formula would facilitate this” (Apa- 
thetic, 19-17-28); “. . . a master of spiritual life who leads me 
to increasingly greater generosity by concrete advice in the stage of 
the spiritual life where I find myself” (Apathetic, 21-23-27). 

It should be noticed that most of the remarks that dealt with 
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“definite plans” or regular scheduling in the preceding paragraph 
were made by secondary characters, to whom routine and planning 
are a matter of preference. Even those primary characters who fall 
into this category were usually quite near the median for secondar- 
ity, as can be seen from the numbers in brackets: the first indicating 
emotionality, the second activity, and the third secondarity or pri- 
marity. 

5. Spiritual direction by writing. Literature contains many fine 
collections of letters of direction. Among these we might mention 
those of St. Francis de Sales, of Msgr. Gay, of Don Marmion. Along 
the same line of thought, it has been said that the late Cardinal 
Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of Quebec, used to insist to his semi- 
narians that they keep in contact with their spiritual directors by 
mail, if personal contact were impossible, for at least the first five 
years of their ministry. None of the spontaneous remarks added to 
the questionnaire in this research touched upon the matter of spir- 
itual direction by mail, but several of them had something to say 
about direction in writing. To cite but a few of these, “As far as I 
am concerned, it is much easier to open up in writing than in speak- 
ing” (Amorphic, 22-20-24); someone else insisted that much time 
could be saved and greater understanding achieved if at the begin- 
ning of contact with a director the subject would write down his 
past experiences, the early influences of his life, and the personal 
problems he may have been faced with up to the present. A Senti- 
mental (39-20-29) put it this way, “A very psychological question, 
it seems to me, is that of knowing the manner of expressing one’s 
ideas, opinions, preferences; for there are certain people who orally 
cannot recount a tenth of their thoughts, whereas by writing they 
are completely at ease.” Another, likewise Sentimental (25-22-28), 
said, “I think it would help spiritual direction very much if the 
director asked his subject to put in writing whatever could be a 
cause of embarrassment on the part of the subject. The same thing 
holds for the first interview with a new director. I would suggest to 
a subject to put in writing the broader lines of his life, with his 
successes and problems.” A third one said, “Direction done partially 
by writing, on the part of the subject, would save very much time. 
According to my point of view, it is also the most profitable” (Senti- 
mental, 28-8-30). Whether it is a coincidence or not is not ap- 
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parent, but most of the remarks made on this particular topic of 
direction by writing were made by Sentimentals, only a few of which 
are quoted here. This suggestion of direction partially by writing 
seems a very helpful one. No mention of it was made anywhere in 
the questionnaire; remarks on the topic were completely spon- 
taneous. 

6. Spiritual direction in the early years of training. Many of 
those who added remarks wished that they had taken spiritual direc- 
tion more seriously during their years of formation in the minor semi- 
nary; many admitted that they had been told that they should see 
. a priest from time to time, but the real importance and the useful- 
ness of direction had never struck them in a clear manner. It hadn’t 
become a matter of personal conviction and realization. One of 
them put it this way, “Lack of spiritual direction in early youth 
brought on past and present problems” (Passionate, 34-25-27). 
Another suggested that “spiritual direction would be more effective 
if it were begun at an earlier age in life than in the major seminary. 
I think it should begin in the minor seminary and be a matter of as 
much concern then as it is in later years” (Apathetic, 18-23-29). 
Someone else was convinced that “spiritual direction would have 
had better results in my case if the need and the benefits had been 
more strongly stressed in the minor seminary and the Novitiate” 
(Phlegmatic, 12-30-30). An Amorphic (19-19-23) admitted that 
his biggest difficulty has been in “not knowing how to use a spiritual 
director. Consequently, during the first years of Juniorate, I only 
went to see a director to settle a troubled conscience, but never to 
discuss most of the topics mentioned above. I am convinced that 
had I known how to use a director and had I used direction, a lot 
of my troubles would never have arisen.” And, finally, one of them 
was of the opinion that “normally in a minor seminary there isn’t 
much spiritual direction. I think that if such a thing were encour- 
aged among young boys, their success would be greater than it is 
now” (Sanguine, 18-28-21). 

It seems to the writer and to a few other professors he spoke to 
that many of these remarks are a question of projecting into the 
past a present mentality: in the minor seminaries of the congrega- 
tion in question, on the word of those who know, spiritual direction 
is insisted upon very much. Perhaps, however, there is room for a 
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new attack on the problem, a new way to present it so that young- 
sters might better grasp its importance. 

7. A few personal experiences with spiritual direction. Several 
of the spontaneous remarks added to the questionnaire related per- 
sonal experiences with spiritual direction, as has been seen in some 
of those reported thus far. For the reader to have a better idea of 
the personal cases of a few of the individuals that made up the popu- 
lation of the research, four of these have been chosen and are quoted 
in their entirety. 

The first paper is that of an Amorphic (21-5-16). “Two things,” 
he wrote, “have nullified many of the good effects of spiritual direc- 
tion: first, although I knew my director well and had confidence in 
his judgement, still I could not bring myself to discuss frankly my 
personal, intimate problems (cf. Question 3,a: Amorphics had 
nearly the highest average for the feeling of being ill at ease when 
explaining their intimate problems). I always tried to keep them 
to myself and work them out by myself. Probably I was just too 
proud to reveal myself as I actually am. Secondly, although I am 
aware of the saying that we should do as our directors tell us to do, 
and not as they do themselves in their own life, I have never been 
able to convince myself of it. Consequently, many of my director’s 
counsels fell on deaf ears.” The remarks are self-explanatory and 
need no commentary. 

Another one, Nervous (28-21-18), brings out the importance of 
the interest of the director, “I have come to realize more and more 
that unless I make an effort to see the spiritual and moral advan- 
tages of spiritual direction, I am inclined to look upon it as some- 
thing distasteful and would rather forego it lightly. In my particular 
case, I have found it easier to return for spiritual direction when 
the director calls me in and wants to know if I will be back, and if 
so, whether such and such a time will be agreeable to me. The in- 
terest of the director in me makes direction more of a thing to be 
desired and looked forward to.” This remark, it seems, brings out 
the natural antipathy a Nervous character feels towards spiritual 
direction and the struggle he must make to remain faithful to a prac- 
tice which has little natural appeal for him. Thoughtfulness on the 
part of the director has made it easier for him. 

The next remark brings out the candor of the Choleric. “I believe 
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that my past spiritual directions have not helped me much because 
I was not too interested and was too attached to my own ideas; I 
tried to build my own spiritual world and way down deep all I 
wanted was a confirmation of my own ideas, and to help me to 
analyse myself better. Now, with my present director, there will be 
progress because I put before all else humble submission to what 
hewsays 9 (32-23-22). 

The last paper shows how contact with others has helped a semi- 
narian realize the just value of spiritual direction. “I have learned 
from several ex-seminarians that the manifest cause of their trouble 
was that they were lone wolves as far as direction is concerned. 
This news startled me quite a bit and made me resolve to be regular 
in seeking spiritual direction from that time on, and I can certainly 
say that it has been a big help to me in solving difficulties and keep- 
ing me on the path of regular observance of religious life” (Nervous, 
27-19-19). 

8. Three papers studied more at length. This chapter has been 
written by those who took part in the research. They have been 
given the opportunity to speak their minds in their own words. Per- 
haps the reader would be interested in having a more complete pic- 
ture of how a few of their papers appear in full, thus understanding 
better how the different parts of the questionnaire hang together. To 
make this possible, three papers that seemed quite interesting were 
chosen as more or less representative of the groups to which they 
belong. Others could have been chosen. Those who filled out the 
papers selected here may recognize themselves, but others certainly 
will not recognize them, because all information that could possibly 
lead to the identity or even suspicion of the identity of the individu- 
als has been left out. The intention was to give a picture of some of 
the papers and in no way to reveal the identity of any given indi- 
vidual or what he has answered. In truth, there was some hesitation 
about writing this entire chapter, for fear that some might wrongly 
interpret it as a betrayal of confidence. It was written with the advice 
of two men whose opinion can be trusted. 

The first paper was filled out by a Passionate character (26- 
31-25), slightly above the median for emotionality, strong in ac- 
tivity, and close to the median for secondarity. Activity is especially 
stressed in his characterological make-up. Among the Q-1 (young- 
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est) population for age, he spent several years at one of the minor 
seminaries of his congregation and has had one and the same direc- 
tor (at the time of the writing of this work) since he left the Noviti- 
ate. He goes to see his director more often than once a month, a 
fact that reminds the reader that, like other Passionates, he is en- 
thusiastic about direction and feels a special need for it. Because 
of his emotionality especially, he says that his own needs should 
determine the time of spiritual directfon, for which he claims he 
feels a great need. The fact that he goes more than once a month 
shows this. | 

Like other Passionates, on the simple rating scale he scored much 
higher for the profit received through contact with his best director 
than from spiritual direction itself. In the analysis of the rating scale, 
it was seen that as a general rule, Passionates and Sentimentals place 
more stock in the personal contact with a director than in direction 
considered as an institution. 

For the attitude scale, he endorsed proposition no. 8 and no. 9 
(“without direction, many candidates would be lost” and “direction 
helps one appreciate oneself objectively”), showing himself favor- 
able towards spiritual direction. As the fundamental disposition for 
direction, he checked off proposition D, “humble supernatural 
obedience.” 

In part B of the questionnaire, he indicated that he felt strongly 
the need of someone to guide him; that his own needs should 
govern the time of direction; and that he had chosen his director 
because he felt he could understand men well, because of his super- 
natural qualities, but especially because he felt he would be com- 
pletely at ease with this director. It can be seen in all of this how 
emotionality and secondarity exert their influence. He felt somewhat 
the need of discussing the solutions proposed by the director, and 
thought that the director asked too little of him, aiming also at im- 
mediate results and not insisting enough on positive values. For the 
other points that could be looked upon as criticism or a more harsh 
judgement, he had a very low score. The enthusiasm of the Passion- 
ate, his anxious desire to push ahead, is well brought out in most 
of his answers. 

To him the director is first of all a counselor who can help him 
see his situation more clearly—it must be remembered that he is 
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among the younger quartile of the population. But the director like- 
wise fulfills the role of an experienced priest who takes the place of 
Christ; and finally, but to a lesser degree, a friend from whom he 
expects encouragement and consolation. 

The three topics that have been insisted upon in his past direc- 
tions are “progress in life of prayer,” “moral difficulties and tempta- 
tions,” and “unhealthy personal attachments.” In the future, he 
would like to see more stress put on “progress in the life of prayer,” 
“character and personality,” and “the application of the rules in my 
daily life,” all topics more or less average with the Passionate 
character. 

The remark made at the end of the questionnaire shows the 
reason why he is convinced spiritual direction is important. It seems 
to stem quite a bit from his secondarity. “Judging from the outside,” 
he wrote, “it seems to me that certain vocations have been lost due 
to a lack of a director who understood and followed them. I speak 
here of certain minor seminarians I have known well, being suffi- 
ciently intimate with quite a few of them. On reflecting about their 
departure—and I did so more than once—lI discovered this cause, 
which, as far as I can judge, seems to me very important: they tried 
to make progress by themselves. When they began to talk about 
studying their vocation it was because they already wanted to leave.” 

In general, the subject gives the impression of being about aver- 
age among the Passionate group. He places more stock in the person 
of his director than in the institution of direction, but both have 
helped him quite a bit. He is serious, seems attached to his vocation, 
is stable in the practice of direction, perhaps a little guided by 
emotions, however. From the remarks he made, it is evident that 
he has benefited from close reflection on the experience of others. 

The second paper is that of a Nervous character (34-17-6). He 
is highly emotional, not very active, and very low in secondarity, 
a real primary character. About average for age, he has spent some 
time in the minor seminary of his institution. He has had the same 
director since the beginning of his major seminary, visiting him 
less often than once a month. 

He has profited very little from either contact with his best direc- 
tor or from spiritual direction itself. Like other Nervous characters, 
his opinion of spiritual direction is not very high. For benefit from 
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his director he placed a mark on 1 on the rating scale, a number 
that is between “more or less” and “practically nothing.” For benefit 
from direction, he placed a mark on no. 114, indicating somewhat 
more profit from direction than from the director, a reversal of the 
normal tendency of the general population. 

On the attitude scale, he scored very low, indicating a negative 
outlook. The propositions he checked off were no. 1 (“direction 
not much good”), no. 3 (“generally too superficial”) and no. 5 
(“useful only in time of doubt”) and no. 6 (“important at time of 
making decisions”). It can be concluded that whatever good he 
sees in spiritual direction, he sees for utilitarian reasons and only 
for special occasions of his life. But in general his esteem of direction 
is low, lower perhaps than the average for the Nervous in general, 
who together with the Cholerics tend more towards the side of low 
esteem than the other character groups. 

A brief glance at his answers for part B of the questionnaire 
brings out the following points: he has not felt the need for direction 
very much; thinks it is useful but not necessary; is of the opinion that 
the director does not give him a chance to explain himself suffi- 
ciently (high emotionality) and demands too little of him. He often 
feels a clash of personality with the director and would like to dis- 
cuss more the statements and suggestions of his director. To him 
the director is especially a counselor able to understand his situation 
and help him see it more clearly. He has learned to know himself 
better in spiritual direction and has been helped to avoid future 
pitfalls. 

The three subjects that have taken most importance in past di- 
rections have been his ability to get along with others, his moral 
difficulties and temptations, and the things and persons to which he 
is attached. For the future, he would like to see more stress put on 
his character and personality, his ability to spiritualize worldly 
things so as to walk in the presence of God, and the things and 
persons he is too attached to, topics showing his preoccupations with 
his own problems, but at the same time, a desire to master his own 
situation and make spiritual progress. 

The remark added to the last page of the questionnaire is a very 
important one. “Father,” he wrote, “why didn’t you ask the degree 
of sincerity in our relations with the director? For my case, which 
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is the same as for quite a few seminarians, this question is funda- 
mental. We can do what we want with our directors and recount all 
kinds of things; if we are not sincerely decided each time that we 
go to see him to change our life, we won’t be sincere with him and 
will tell him things knowingly arranged beforehand, things half of 
which we don’t believe ourselves.” 

The psychological picture drawn by this paper may seem very 
pessimistic. The seminarian in question hasn’t reaped much profit 
from direction and his contact with the director seems somewhat 
painful. He realizes, however, where his weak points are and in 
spite of the fact that direction doesn’t appeal to him, he continues 
to go, at the same time realizing that one of the key dispositions 
necessary is sincerity with the director. It is impossible to read the 
heart of a man or to predict his future from the answers he makes 
to a research, but it is very possible that in spite of the fact that the 
attitudes described here manifest poor esteem, they will in his case 
lead to much good in spiritual direction. He who has to struggle 
against natural antipathy towards something of the nature of spir- 
itual direction may well be the one to profit most from it. It can well 
happen that the one who likes spiritual direction the most will get 
the least good from it. 

The third paper is that of a Sentimental (28-22-27). He is some- 
what above the average in emotionality and secondarity, below it in 
activity. According to the formula for his character, he approaches 
the Passionate, and would be called para-Passionate by LeSenne. 
Rather advanced in age, he is nearing the end of his theological 
studies. Going to direction regularly about once a month, he has 
had three directors since leaving the Novitiate, but has been seeing 
his present director for about the last three years. It might be men- 
tioned that this number of directors is about normal for the ad- 
vanced stage in his training. 

He has profited more from his contacts with his best director than 
from the sum total of all the spiritual directions he has received, a 
thing which is very normal with all the character groups, especially 
with Sentimentals and Passionates. 

He endorsed three propositions on the attitude scale: the first 
indicating that for him spiritual direction is above all “based on a 
supernatural bond”; the other two showing that he holds spiritual 
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direction in rather high esteem: “I am convinced that many would 
have been lost without direction” (no. 8) and “Spiritual direction 
permits a person to appreciate himself objectively” (no. 9). As a 
matter of average, because of the accent on emotionality and sec- 
ondarity, Sentimentals are among the least objective among the 
eight character groups. 

He felt the need of someone to guide him, and to a high degree; 
chose his director to be understood and because of the director’s 
supernatural qualities; and has little criticism about spiritual direc- 
tion, except that it has been too abstract and not enough in detail. 
His opinion on the role of his director is rather equally divided 
between the three qualities of the director as a friend, as an experi- 
enced counselor and as a priest depicting priestly virtues. Spiritual 
direction has helped him to develop a sense of personal responsi- 
bility; but he has also learned to know himself, to adopt new pat- 
terns of conduct and to prepare against future pitfalls and dangers. 

The topics which have been stressed in the past have been his 
ability to get along with others and his character and personality, 
both of which have been classified as psychological. In the blank 
space left for that purpose he filled in a third, moral difficulties and 
dominant fault. In the future, he would like to see the following 
topics receive more importance: his ability to get along with others 
(evidently he has some difficulty with this), Mary’s place in his life, 
and his personal relations with Almighty God, this last one filled 
in by himself. 

His remarks—as most of his answers—show that he is coopera- 
tive, holds direction in high esteem, but is concerned with his own 
situation, like most individuals belonging to the Sentimental char- 
acter group. “Reverend Father, I answered your questionnaire with 
great pleasure. The ideal director I would like is one who lets his 
subject speak, tries to make him explain his own situation. This 
way, certain subjects who haven't seen too clearly . . . will discover 
for themselves what there is in their cases and what should be done, 
thanks to the help of the director who plays a sort of Socratic role. 
The director should see to it that the subject takes efficient means. 
For my part, if my directors (I am not reproaching them but blam- 
ing myself) had insisted that I indicate the concrete means I would 
take, if they had discreetly and psychologically verified this, with- 
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out exercising direct control, I believe that I would have more 
decision and that my progress would have been more marked... 
the director, with a priestly, not a pharisaical care, should encourage 
his subject; finally, he should follow the subject closely, using 
enough psychology not to harm the personality of his subject. This 
holds true especially for those who are beginners in the priestly 
formation.” 

The remarks are those of a true Sentimental character. He has 
many fine qualities, as can be judged from a rounded view of the 
paper. What is perhaps lacking is a greater accent on activity. Al- 
though his score for activity is sufficiently high (22), yet because 
of his stronger emotionality and more pronounced secondarity, he 
should be shown how to exteriorize his life more, to be more ob- 
jective without sacrificing the fine qualities that are already his. 

Summary and conclusion. A blank space was left on the last 
page of the questionnaire. The subjects of the research, 563 major 
seminarians, were invited to fill in this space with spontaneous re- 
marks or suggestions they might be inclined to express. 

The outcome of this suggestion was most gratifying. Nearly half 
of the population had something to say. The conclusions drawn 
from a study of some of these papers show exactly what the popu- 
lation thinks about spiritual direction. In general, the seminarians 
in question want to get as much as possible out of direction. They 
do not see it as a panacea for every problem or difficulty they might 
face; but they do realize its great potentiality for good if it is 
approached sincerely by both director and subject. 

Most of the remarks, suggestions or criticisms (these last were 
very slight and usually to the point) confirm one or others of the 
conclusions brought out in other parts of the research. 

The principle, “qualis unusquisque est, talis finis videtur ei,” is 
clearly illustrated here; the majority of the remarks ran true to form: 
Sanguines spoke like Sanguines, Nervous like Nervous. 

Very little commentary, moreover, was thought necessary be- 
cause most of the remarks were self-evident, and the writer intended 
to let the subjects themselves speak out in their own words. They 
did so and have given further insight into their mentality, so much 
so that a director who would ponder seriously these words of those 
most interested in direction would find it most beneficial. Other 
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seminarians can likewise profit. Both of these, too, if acquainted 
with LeSenne’s characterology, would have to admit its practicality. 

Finally, the remarks have shown that the questionnaire and the 
subject of the research were well received by the population and 
evoked their keen interest. They cooperated wholeheartedly in spite 
of its length. Many pointed out, moreover, where it could have 
been made more effective and to the point. 
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chapter 12 


HOW EACH CHARACTER LOOKS UPON 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


INTRODUCTION. THIS FINAL CHAPTER WILL SERVE AS A SUMMARY OF 
the rest of this work. It is an attempt to draw a picture of each char- 
acter type as understood by LeSenne and his followers, and as mani- 
fested in this study of attitudes towards spiritual direction. The writer 
does not want to overdo his point, but it does seem to him that the re- 
search has shown that the characterology of LeSenne is applicable 
in great part to a psychological approach to the many problems of 
spiritual direction, especially so where the interpersonal relationship 
between the director and the subject is concerned. 

It is likewise hoped that this summing up of the results of the 
research undertaken with a seminary population will serve as the 
basis of new characterological dimensions that can be given to the 
traditional teachings about spiritual direction. One or two elements 
of these new dimensions will be pointed out, but to do the question 
justice, an entire new, and highly specialized study would be called 
for. All the elements are present for such a work; it remains but 
to be done. The same holds true for the factor of age; a special study 
could be undertaken with the results of this research to show the 
genesis of attitudes towards spiritual direction, especially of the atti- 
tudes of those who practice it regularly with the passing of the years. 
As has been seen time and time again, certainly the variable results 
for the different age groups show that time does leave its imprint 
on one’s dispositions and ideas about spiritual direction. 

The Passionate Character—E A S. Enthusiasm is the keynote of 
the Passionate’s approach to spiritual direction. He appreciates its 
potentialities and wants to get the most out of it. Feeling deeply 
the need of someone to guide him, he thinks that his own needs 
should determine the frequency and the time of direction. Often- 
times more attached to the director himself than to direction as an 
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institution, his attitude towards direction is nevertheless one of high 
esteem and based essentially on supernatural motives. Not as definite 
as the Sentimental, Phlegmatic or Sanguine about the reasons that 
prompted him to choose one director over the other, still he was 
more motivated in this choice by the desire to be at ease in his con- 
tacts with the director, whose supernatural qualities also attracted 
him. 

The personal contact in spiritual direction means much to the 
Passionate and shows its influence in the way he looks at spiritual 
direction. With the passing of time, it becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as his inspiration in spiritual direction becomes more and 
more based on prudence and less and less on a supernatural bond 
of faith or on obedience, although the supernatural motive domi- 
nates throughout; there is merely an increase of the one and a de- 
crease of the other correlative to the different periods of his spiritual 
life. Because of his attachment to the personal relationship in direc- 
tion, his affective reactions to it are a little above the general aver- 
age, yet lower than the other three emotional characters, because 
of the four he is the most balanced from a characterological point of 
view, his emotionality being tempered by secondarity and allowed 
expression and dissipation through his activity. However, he feels 
that at times he has sacrificed his own personal ideas to the sug- 
gestions of the director, no doubt because, having become too 
easily attached to the person of the director, he thinks acquiescence 
is always a sign of attachment. For the same reason, probably, he 
hasn’t experienced any real sensation of a clash of personalities with 
his director. 

He is very low, next to the lowest—always the Phlegmatic—in 
any unfavorable judgement about his director. He raises his voice 
somewhat above the others at the fact that his director often asks 
too little of him. Ambitious and enthusiastic, the Passionate char- 
acter wants to get ahead in every field of endeavor and is, from the 
point of view of characterological make-up, well capable of a fine 
realization of great ideals in his life. For this reason he grows im- 
patient if he feels that he is not being led towards higher and higher 
summits in his spiritual life. He rebels, correspondingly so, at the 
suggestion that perhaps the director has asked too much of him. 
On the contrary, he wants to be made to shoot for higher things. 
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His judgement of direction is a right one, but to him the director 
takes more importance than direction itself. His chief complaint 
is that direction has been too abstract. 

Religious sentiment is more natural and comes easier to the 
Passionate than to any of the other character groups, and in matters 
of the spirit he is an optimist. More than any other character type, 
he attaches himself to the idea of his director as an experienced 
priest who can lead him in the name of Christ. Just as he feels more 
the need of a director, so also he indicates that he has received very 
much from spiritual direction, especially in getting to know himself 
better and in adopting new patterns of conduct. Whether he actually 
benefits more from direction or not is difficult to say, but he cer- 
tainly says that he has benefited more, this probably due to his 
tendency to go all the way in whatever he does or says; when he 
Says “yes,” it is a strong “yes”; when he says “no” it is never a 
weak “no.” 

The spiritual director of the Passionate will do well to keep in 
mind that he is dealing with an enthusiast who looks upon direction 
as a supernatural institution, but, more than his brothers, also as 
a measure of human prudence; one to whom the relationship of the 
director and subject is an important factor. He is capable of great 
things; he wants the accent to be put on the spiritual elements of 
his life: prayer, his relation to the Mother of God, the means of 
spiritualizing everything so as to be in the constant presence of God. 
He has valuable qualities, which, when channeled rightly, can make 
a well-balanced and devoted priest. If the affective side of his life is 
played up too much, he may give the appearance of a Sentimental or 
Nervous character; if activity is too strongly accentuated, he will 
take on some of the characteristics of the Sanguine. He will be best 
when he can strike a happy balance in his own make-up. Being 
active, he is not liable to be discouraged easily. Being emotional, 
he can learn to love God with an intense love; and finally, being 
secondary, he will find religious life and observance comparatively 
easy and be faithful to the demands such a life makes upon him. 
He will, finally, accept responsibility when it is given to him, carry- 
ing it out to a successful finish. If understood and guided rightly, 
the Passionate character can become a really serviceable priest and 
religious. 
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The danger for him lies on the side of excess. He will become 
excessively attached to his director, or to another; will be proud of 
his own capabilities and achievements, a little overbearing and de- 
manding towards others. To overcome all of this, the director should 
always insist upon God above everyone and everything, leading him 
to meditation on the need for humility and the weakness and 
frailty of human nature. Generosity is easy enough for him, so the 
director should not hesitate to ask much of him. 

The Choleric Character—E A P. First and foremost, the Choleric 
is a man of action. Impetuous at times, fast in making decisions, 
often changing in sympathies, he is never at a loss for words. His 
emotionality finds sufficient outlet in his activity and his immediate 
reactions to what goes on about him. If you ask the Choleric point- 
blank what he thinks about such an institution as spiritual direction, 
he will answer that he doesn’t put too much stock in it, for he is 
opposed to what seems to him to be institutionalism or formalism. 
His immediate reaction is that spiritual direction hasn’t helped him 
much in the past, hasn’t been too practical. However, if you go into 
details with him and point out individual points where direction 
could have benefited him, he will be just as quick to admit that, 
after all, he has profited quite a bit from direction. This is due, not 
to any contradiction in his nature, but to the fact that at first view 
spiritual direction does not seem too practical to him, and he reacts 
to his first impressions. It appears to exert too restraining an in- 
fluence upon a naturally active, exterior nature. Only when it is 
pointed out to him that it is in fact very practical and has de facto 
helped him, will he agree with you. But it must be kept in mind that 
even when he is against something, there is usually no bitterness 
attached to his opposition as there would be with the Nervous 
character. 

Because the Choleric is emotional, he feels somewhat the need 
of someone to guide him, especially when he stops to think about 
it. But the feeling of this need is not as strong in him as it is in the 
secondary Passionate character, and even less than the Nervous, 
although once he gives himself to it, he will be less critical than the 
Nervous of it. More than any of the other characters, he is opposed 
to regular intervalling of interviews with a director and wants to 
go to direction when he personally thinks he should go. He is not 
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too sure about the reasons that prompted him to choose the director 
he has, but he does know that one of the reasons was that he felt 
this director would be easier to talk to and would put him at ease. 

In explaining his intimate problems to the director, he has, as a 
matter of fact, felt ill at ease to a certain degree, but not too much. 
However, without special effort, self-introspection doesn’t appeal 
to him. He wants to be doing something, feels that he should explain 
his own viewpoint to the director and in the end comes away with 
the feeling that he has ceded a little too much to the suggestions 
of the director without sufficient discussion. But he will not brood 
over it for long. 

He doesn’t criticize his director very much, nor direction for that 
matter, but he just fails to see the importance of it as much as others 
do. To him the director plays the part of an experienced priest who 
guides him in the name of Christ, but he wishes that in the future 
this guidance would be more along the lines of action. In the past, 
accent has been placed on his studies and other responsibilities; in 
the future, he wants to develop his ability to spiritualize worldly 
things—a man of action should—so as to keep united to God, and 
to focus his attention on the Mass as the real center of his spiritual 
life. 

His past directions, centered, as was said, on his studies and other 
occupations as well as on his difficulties and temptations, to which 
perhaps he leaves himself more open than others, have helped him 
to know himself better, to avoid pitfalls and to channel his activity 
and conduct in new directions. The Choleric as a theologian shows 
that with the passing of time direction has benefited him more than 
as a philosopher, and his contact with the director has been on a 
better basis. 

The spiritual director must take the Choleric as he is, insisting to 
him that in much activity there isn’t necessarily great sanctity. Ad- 
mitting that the Choleric has the natural qualities of a great leader, 
of setting the example for others, the director should warn him of 
the abuses that can be made of this quality. He should be admon- 
ished not to lord it over others nor to expect everybody to be of the 
same energy and drive as he. He should be trained to learn how to 
accept responsibility for invariably, it will come his way. If he 
cannot tie himself down to serious meditation for extended periods 
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of times, he can be convinced that he should make an effort at it 
and continually renew his good intentions. Especially should he 
learn to unite himself to God for brief moments often during the 
day, in such times reminding himself of the great values of the faith 
that is his. He must be taught that only by putting himself to the 
task and finding ways to come back to it when he strays will he 
achieve great sanctity. Given the true cause to work for, he will 
go at it with his whole heart and soul, for he is capable of great 
devotion to something he believes in. But he must be kept on the 
right track, for perseverance along a given line is something difficult 
for him. With good guidance, the Choleric has it in him to become 
a great apostle, a missionary who renders invaluable service to the 
Church. 

The Sentimental Character—E nA S. Of all the characters, the 
Sentimental will come to spiritual direction with the highest esteem 
of it, but it is an esteem based more on affectivity than on objec- 
tivity. He sees in his spiritual director someone who will under- 
stand him, and, most likely, according to the Sentimental, there are 
few among his fellow men who do understand him. His lack of 
activity might be considered the focal point of his character. Be- 
cause of it, his emotionality and secondarity seem to turn towards 
one another and both of them towards their possessor. Usually un- 
decided, brooding a lot, he isn’t very practical nor inventive and 
likes to travel all alone along the roads of his dreams. Memories 
play an important part in his life and most probably, if he is an 
extreme Sentimental, he will be faithful in keeping an intimate 
diary, wherein his self-analysis and sensitiveness will be recorded 
for he is, or at least has the inclination to be, intravertive and he 
finds it hard to synchronize himself with his environment. This is at 
least the story of a great number of Sentimentals. For them, too, 
contact with others is often painful, for they are very vulnerable 
and lacking activity, must take refuge in their own inhibitions. It is 
only natural that these dispositions will affect the approach of the 
Sentimental to spiritual direction. 

He is attached to his director, for in him he sees perhaps the 
answer to many of his needs. For this reason, he feels the need for 
spiritual direction, but not so much as the Passionate and the 
Phlegmatic, for in spite of his esteem of it, he must have a sort of 
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natural antipathy towards such an institution. Subconsciously he 
must see direction as a sort of invasion of the solitude which he 
treasures and yet would like to escape. Of all the characters, he is 
the most definite and certain about the reasons that prompted his 
choice of one director over the other. Two reasons led to this choice 
with equal force: the supernatural qualities he saw in the director, 
and the fact that he felt he would be at ease with this particular one, 
for within his own self, it is difficult for him to feel at ease. Some- 
what melancholy and with an inclination to scrupulosity, he like- 
wise hopes to find in direction someone to whom he can confide 
his interior life, someone who will understand him. The recom- 
mendations of others had little to do with his choice, for he is usu- 
ally wary about the opinions of others, sifting them for a long time 
before he accepts or rejects them and often living his life in a world 
all alone. 

In direction itself he experienced quite a bit of discomfort and 
of sacrificing his own ideas to those of the director. Although the 
average for the general population of the research was quite low in 
this matter, yet with the Sentimental it was higher than with the 
others. 

He is immediately below the Amorphic and the Nervous, who are 
first and second, in criticism of the director, in whom he is perhaps 
a bit disappointed or disillusioned, but he is fifth in line for criticism 
of direction itself, once more bringing out the fact that he is more 
attached to the person of the director, expecting more from him, 
and consequently being more apt to criticize him. 

For the Sentimental, the director’s role is primarily one of an 
experienced priest and secondly of a counselor who can help him 
to see his own situation more clearly. He comes immediately below 
the Passionate and the Choleric in the particular profit he has 
reaped from direction, the least benefit being the one of having 
developed his sense of responsibility. He sees spiritual direction as 
being based by far and away on a supernatural bond, much less on 
prudence or mutual confidence. In past directions, his ability to get 
along with others and his personal problems and difficulties have 
been the topics most insisted upon; but for the future he would like 
his director to insist more on his progress in the spiritual life, on 
Mary’s place in his life, and (the only character to endorse this very 
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much) on his ability to face all suffering, opposition, disappoint- 
ments, and failures—an evident manifestation of the fact that he 
feels that his lack of activity and his self-centeredness cripple him 
when he is faced with such psychological obstacles as these. 

Although the spiritual director will probably have more difficulty 
in understanding and guiding the Sentimental than others, yet he 
will meet with a lot of good will. The Sentimental is a great one for 
self-analysis and usually knows where his trouble lies, but feels that 
there is little he can do about it. The usual refuge for him is to 
escape into what LeSenne calls presumptive resignation, which in 
matters religious finds its expression in “God’s will be done.” (99, 
246) 

It will be of little help for the director to tell the Sentimental that 
he is too much turned upon himself; that he has the tendency to 
be an introvert; that he can be misled by scruples. What the director 
must do is to withdraw him from his shell, by focusing attention on 
positive and divine values. He must make the Sentimental more 
objective, turn his attention away from himself to God and show 
him the beauty of the apostolate and of working with and for others. 
With a little help from the director the give-and-take of community 
life will become less difficult for the Sentimental. He has good 
qualities but must be shown how to put them into action. And he 
needs encouragement. He will be quite faithful to his religious exer- 
cises, but will balk at accepting responsibility that puts him in charge 
of others, and perhaps this is one thing in his character that his 
director can help him most to develop on the psychological level. 
Pierre Mesnard has justly pointed out that the Sentimental can 
never be reminded enough that it is not sufficient to say “Lord, 
Lord,” but it is also necessary to do the “will of the Father, who is 
in Heaven”; and he adds that each time you see a Sentimental striv- 
ing to overcome his inactivity and to draw closer to the Passionate 
character by supernatural means, you can be sure that you are wit- 
nessing a sincere effort at spiritual progress. (1/4, pp. 54-55) In 
the midst of such a struggle, it would be wise if the director would 
convince the Sentimental that his merit lies more in the effort than 
in the success. 

The Nervous Character—E nA P. Of all the character groups, 
the Nervous takes the least favorable attitude towards spiritual di- 
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rection, for essentially he is a negativist if he lets his nature hold 
Sway over his reason. He finds it only too natural to oppose what 
others defend and to defend what others oppose. His unfavorable 
attitude, however, does not always stem from ill will or from some- 
thing basically wrong he sees in direction, but from his own inner 
make-up. Being non-active and primary, he is at the mercy of his 
emotions, usually being exposed to everything that comes across 
his path, his only recourse being an affective reaction. For this 
reason, he needs constant change, and spiritual direction does not 
fit into his scheme of things, for he likes his independence and seeks 
excitement. 

The Nervous has had little profit either from his best director, for 
which he rates himself next to last on the rating scale, nor from 
direction, for which he is last among the characters. On the other 
hand, he is second, immediately after the Passionate, in admitting 
that he feels the need of direction, something his spiritual director 
should keep in mind. The reason that prompted him to choose his 
director was the supernatural qualities he saw in the director, and 
he believes that direction is founded more on a supernatural bond 
than on mutual confidence or on obedience, for which he rates 
himself quite low. With him, more than with any other character— 
the average being quite low for all of them—the recommendation 
of others also helped him in the choice of a particular director. It 
should be remembered that because he is primary, a Nervous char- 
acter is easily convinced by others and will often seek the advice 
of many different people though he will have little continuity in 
following any of the advice he receives. More than his fellows, he 
experienced a clash of personality with his director. This is to be 
expected, because he is quite self-centered and turns everything 
towards himself. Together with the Amorphic, he is at the top of 
the list for criticism or a harsher judgement of his director, espe- 
cially for the fact that the director doesn’t give him an opportunity 
to explain himself as he would like. 

The director’s role in the eyes of the Nervous is especially that 
of a counselor who can help him to understand himself, much less 
is he a living model who sets the example or a friend who en- 
courages him. He is right above the Sanguine and the Amorphic, 
who hold the last place, in the averages for the particular benefits 
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received from spiritual direction. It hasn’t helped him very much, 
though he admits that it has aided him a bit in avoiding pitfalls. 

Great delicacy and patience are needed in directing the Nervous 
character. He must be constantly reminded that he should rise again 
each time that he stumbles; he must resign himself to the fact that 
though good beginnings are easy enough for him, he must concen- 
trate on developing his sticking power. There is no doubt that he 
will seem ready and willing to cooperate, for he is generous enough 
in his own way, yet his enthusiasm is short-lived and will burn itself 
out quickly because of the instability that is native to him. Severity 
towards him does very little good; he is more weak than ill-willed. 
He has to be reminded that God is pleased when he is trying. Con- 
stant insistence on lofty and distant ideals are likewise of little use 
for the Nervous at first; his greatest efforts should be brought to 
bear on self-discipline and faithfulness to little things. Left to him- 
self, he will slip often, so he must be followed rather closely and 
constantly reminded that God’s grace can help him overcome his 
native weakness and become more stable in the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. In the attempts that he is making he may well be winning a 
higher degree of perfection in the eyes of God than he for whom 
dedication to a spiritual cause comes easier and more naturally. 

The Phlegmatic Character—E A S. Relations with a Phlegmatic 
subject are always easy and the spiritual director should find no 
difficulty on that score. He is always in the same calm, measured, 
good disposition, even if at times he becomes a bit ceremonious, 
especially so when secondarity is accentuated. His personal rapport 
with God is not always very strong, however, for because of his lack 
of emotionality, he has an inclination to be more moral than re- 
ligious and must therefore make special concerted effort in that 
direction. 

The Phlegmatic has a very high esteem of spiritual direction, al- 
though he personally feels the need for it less than any emotional 
character, more so, however, than the non-emotional ones. But 
with him, this need for spiritual direction isn’t too much a matter of 
feeling, but of intellectual conviction. The fact that it is the ac- 
cepted thing, what is expected of him as a member of a religious 
congregation, is enough for him, for one of the outstanding charac- 
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teristics of the Phlegmatic is a devotion to law. The argument from 
authority or tradition carries the most weight with him. 

True to form, he has the highest average among the 8 character 
groups for being in favor of regular intervalling of direction, and in 
his spontaneous remarks, he often manifested the wish that the 
director would follow a regular, methodical procedure from one 
session of direction to another. After the Sentimental and the Pas- 
sionate, he has the highest esteem for direction, which must appeal 
to him because it is an institution set up by authority and because 
of the human, personal contact with the director, for he is a social 
individual and for him contact with the director must be looked 
upon as an elevated form of social contact. , 

Among the four suggested, the principle motive prompting the 
Phlegmatic’s choice of a director was the most objective one, the 
one that least refers to his own person, the supernatural qualities 
of the director. For this he has the highest average among all the 
characters, whereas for the question that touches on being at ease 
with a director as a motive for the choice, he is below the Passion- 
ate, Choleric and Sanguine, and about par with the Nervous and the 
Sentimental. But unlike these last two, this reason most probably 
was not one that stems from any undue affectivity, for by nature he 
is the most calm, the least emotional of all the characters. The 
recommendation of others had little to do in determining his selec- 
tion of a director. 

Next to the Apathetic, he had the lowest average for being ill at 
ease with his director or for sensing a clash of personalities with 
him, a thing which is practically nonexistent in his life. The same 
holds for feeling that he should discuss in a critical way the ideas 
proposed by the director. Being an easy person to direct (several 
spiritual directors mentioned this in interview), the Phlegmatic must 
very seldom make the director feel the need of proposing something 
to which he would take exception. As for sacrificing his personal 
ideas to the suggestions of the director, probably for the same 
reason and because he seldom changes his opinions, he has prac- 
tically never experienced this. 

Criticism of his director is very low, but more than others he 
thinks that the director asks too little of him, although the general 
average for the total population is quite low in this regard. Being an 
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active character, he probably feels that much more could be asked 
of him. Because of his lack of emotional drive, others may be under 
the impression that he is lazy, but this is not so. With the Passionate, 
he thinks that direction has been somewhat too abstract and has not 
entered sufficiently into details of his spiritual life and character. 
Being methodical, preferring order, with an inclination towards in- 
tellectual activity, he likes to get to the bottom of things, but always 
in a cool, calculating manner, which would seem to be the reason 
why he wants to go more into details about his spiritual life and 
about himself. He does not believe that direction has been too much 
of an oversimplification, however, for his low emotionality saves 
him from complications and personal problems to which emotional 
characters are more susceptible. 

He is not convinced—or, if so, very littlk—that direction should 
be based either on natural prudence or on a relationship of mutual 
confidence, but holds that direction ultimately should be founded on 
a supernatural bond. With the Nervous he gives the lowest endorse- 
ment to the proposition offering supernatural obedience as the basis 
for direction, probably seeing more clearly than others the distinc- 
tion between obedience to a superior lawfully constituted in au- 
thority and docility to a freely chosen director. Because of his super- 
natural outlook, he chose his director for supernatural qualities and 
for him the principal role of the director is that of an experienced 
priest who guides him in the name of Christ. 

He follows the Passionate, Choleric and Sentimental, who head 
the list, for help received from direction. The Choleric passes him 
here, though not in the rating scale for reasons explained several 
times when treating of the Choleric. 

The Phlegmatic generally goes to direction once a month, or a 
little less often, rarely more. In some cases, he practically never 
goes. When he does, he is cooperative in this as elsewhere and 
made more supplementary remarks at the end of questionnaire than 
the average for the general population. For him, it would be a good 
thing if the director would stress a more personal union with God, 
so as to counterbalance his tendency to take a calculating attitude 
towards his religious life. He will give little trouble to his director 
where regularity, faithfulness and fidelity to religious exercises and 
contact with other members of the community are concerned, al- 
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though he may find it somewhat difficult to understand the sensi- 
tiveness and changeableness of others. The big thing for him, how- 
ever, is to learn to put more heart into his life. 

The Sanguine Character—nE A P. First and foremost an extra- 
vert, the Sanguine centers his interest on things and people outside 
of himself. The three constitutive traits of his character, all centrifu- 
gal in nature, point away from himself and for this reason he will 
be slow to grasp any personal good he might get from direction. His 
reactions are quick and he is noted for his mental sharpness, which 
however is not as profound as it is keen. His attitude towards spir- 
itual direction is below the average, but slightly above the Apa- 
thetic, Choleric, and Nervous. If he is true to his nature, this atti- 
tude will be inclined to be one of cynicism or at least of scepticism, 
for these are his two chief weapons against things or people he 
doesn’t understand or care for, usually manifested by a wry smile 
at the side of his mouth. 

A practical man, he finds an immediate solution to most situa- 
tions that confront him; consequently, he feels self-dependent, not 
sensing the need of direction as much as those with a lesser degree 
of confidence in themselves. Although he likes people and is lively 
and interesting in conversation, he will naturally throw up his guard 
against someone whom he feels is trying to submit him to scrutiny 
and to pierce the outer wall to his interior life, which the Sanguine 
himself knows is not too profound, for one of the things that char- 
acterizes him on the natural level is a lack of real depth, a sort of 
interior void. Consequently, the relationship with the director is 
rather a troubling one. It bothers him and he claims to have reaped 
more benefit from direction considered as an institution rather than 
from the director himself. This is when he is a young philosopher, 
but to strike a more optimistic note, he has a higher average, as a 
philosopher, for help from direction itself. As a theologian, he has 
received more help from the director than from the institution, so 
there has been a gradual evolution in this matter, a reversal of the 
normal trend among the others. The theologian Sanguine turns the 
tables back to normal: he gets more benefit from his contact with 
the director. There are two explanations to this: with the passing 
of the years, the Sanguine, whose initial contact with the director 
was a disturbing one, has been led to see the practicality there is in 
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having an experienced priest guide him through the years, his first 
attitude improving quite a bit. It is quite possible, also, that with 
the passing of the years, he has had a much better opportunity to 
meet at least one good director who left a lasting impression on him. 

With the Amorphic, the Sanguine felt least the need of direction, 
for left alone, he is satisfied with himself. He may admit that direc- 
tion is useful, but it doesn’t seem necessary to him and he is about 
average in saying that it should be done only when one needs it. 

The main reason for which he chose his present spiritual director 
is that he thought the director was able to understand men well— 
again the uneasy preoccupation about the director. For this sub- 
question, he has the highest average of all the character groups; the 
same holds true for the question about choosing a director because 
he felt he would be at ease with him. It can be said that he is the 
most definite about the motives that prompted him in choosing a 
director. He has the lowest average endorsement for the question 
about recommendation of others. 

In spite of his lack of emotionality and probably because he is 
an extravert and somewhat disturbed by the intimate relationship 
that should exist with a spiritual director, he rated high on his reac- 
tions during direction. He felt ill at ease, experienced a clash of 
personalities, and felt the need of discussing or questioning the solu- 
tions or suggestions of the director. One would judge from his 
character that as a matter of fact he did question them. This fact is 
brought out somewhat when he attests that he never felt that he 
was sacrificing his own ideas to those of the director. Somewhat 
above average on his judgement about the director and below aver- 
age about direction, he stressed the fact that the director asked too 
little of him (he is an active, primary character) and says that 
direction has been too abstract, both definite signs that he wants 
to make progress through spiritual direction. 

It should be noted here in passing that the Sanguine population is 
not evenly divided among theologians and philosophers. Among 
them, 69 per cent are theologians and only 31 per cent are philoso- 
phers. The other character groups are more evenly divided. The 
Sanguines have, therefore, a higher average age than the others, 
a fact that undoubtedly exerted some influence on some of the 
answers given. 
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The Sanguine scored low for all of question 6 (part B), but for 
him, the chief role of the director is that of an experienced priest 
and least of all a friend who encourages him or a model who sets 
the example for him. He has benefited from direction more than 
the Apathetics, Nervous or Amorphics, but less than the others. 
Direction has brought him to know himself better and to avoid 
pitfalls. His past directions have been centered on his studies and 
other occupations, on his difficulties and temptations and on his 
spiritual life. In future he would like to see more stress placed on 
progress in the spiritual life, on the Mass as the center of this spir- 
itual life, and on a manner of spiritualizing worldly things so as to 
walk in the presence of God. He made the lowest percentage of 
supplementary remarks at the end of the questionnaire. He goes to 
direction less often than once a month, as a point of average, but 
this may well be due to the factor of age, since young philosophers 
have the tendency to go to direction somewhat more frequently 
than the theologians, and a good majority of Sanguines are theolo- 
gians. 

At his worst he looks upon religion as something appealing more 
to emotional characters, and probably his attitude towards spiritual 
direction is affected by this natural attitude, which, however, we 
must admit, is most probably overcome in the case of a seminarian. 

The director will do well to appeal to the Sanguine where he can 
best be taken, his intelligence and his practical sense. Leading him 
on to a knowledge of self, the director should show him how spir- 
itual direction is practical for him. Especially when he is young, 
contact with him should be established on a basis of mutual con- 
fidence (to which he ascribes more than others as the basis of direc- 
tion), the director’s own personality being a source of attraction. 
Once this is done he must gradually be led to a higher and higher 
realization of supernatural values in his life. And this is possible; 
the statistics show that older Sanguines have found this desired 
attitude. The affective side of his life has to be reinforced and his 
activity must be channeled towards more spiritual horizons. Con- 
crete examples of others will always appeal to him when they are 
presented in a very practical manner. 

The Apathetic Character—nE A S. With the Amorphic, the 
Apathetic is the least endowed of the characters in LeSenne’s sys- 
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tem. He lacks both of the traits that could give real color to his 
character, and one gets the idea that the confirmed Apathetic is 
always bored, has no taste for life, lacks ambition. At times he may 
give the impression of being a Sentimental, but he lacks the rich- 
ness afforded by emotionality. At his worse, he is closed up within 
himself, rarely laughs, finds it difficult to be reconciliated with 
others. He isn’t gifted much intellectually but is attached to his own 
ideas and opinions. His secondarity serves him as a protecting 
shield against many of the excesses to which other characters may 
be exposed. Although he is honorable and trustworthy, these do not 
stem from any religious sentiment, for he is quite low in religious 
fervor when he follows the natural bent of his character. Keeping 
to himself, he lacks the social graces and likes to be alone. 

The attitude of the Apathetic towards spiritual direction isn’t 
very high in esteem. It is worthy of note, however, that young Apa- 
thetics claim to have been aided much more by both their best 
director and direction itself than did the older ones. It would seem 
that with the increase of age he becomes more entrenched in his 
apathy, which is a sad state of affairs as far as seminarians are con- 
cerned. Let their directors take note of this! 

With the Amorphic and the Sanguine, the Apathetic feels least 
the need for direction and admits that it is useful but fails to see 
its necessity. Less than others, he feels that his own needs should 
govern the time of direction, being more for regular intervals, since 
he is secondary. Together with the Phlegmatic, with whom he is often 
associated because of their common low emotionality and their 
secondarity, he chose his director for supernatural qualities and 
because he felt that the director would understand him well. He felt 
the least of all the characters any kind of reaction in spiritual direc- 
tion, and was lower than average for criticism of his director or of 
direction, only raising his voice somewhat to say that direction has 
been too negative, not positive enough. 

For him, as for all the other character groups except the Nervous, 
the director’s chief role towards his subject is that of an experienced 
priest. However, in scoring himself on the questions touching the 
role of the director and benefit from direction, the Apathetic re- 
mains somewhat below the general average. He seems neither too 
strongly against direction nor too strongly for it, and unlike the 
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Passionate, hardly ever pronounces himself really for nor really 
against anything, not taking a firm stand one way or the other. He 
has the lowest average for the question of being helped by direction 
to adopt new patterns of conduct, again showing that he isn’t much 
for change but is satisfied with the status quo of things. 

However, the picture is not a dark one. The Apathetic admits 
that direction has helped him to know himself better, more so than 
the Sentimental, the Nervous or any of the non-emotional charac- 
ters. And he has been the most faithful in going to direction regu- 
larly. In this there are signs of hope. If in direction he can actually 
get to know himself better and to realize the mediocrity that threat- 
ens him, there is hope for his improvement. He should be led to 
meditate on the condemnation aimed at those who are “neither hot 
nor cold.” The director, however, should not be taken in by his 
apparent docility; it is difficult for the Apathetic to change, not only 
because he is secondary, but because he lacks both the emotional 
drive or the natural activity that would lead him along new lines of 
conduct. Especially when young should he be given interests that 
will occupy him and values that will stay with him through his 
struggle for perfection. Aroused from a lethargy that comes natural 
to him, and shown that only those who “labor in the vineyard” are 
repaid, he can best be helped to fulfill the vocation he has been 
chosen for by being directed by someone who takes a genuine inter- 
est in him, leading him more and more to real generosity in the 
service of the Master. 

The Amorphic Character—nE nA P. To put it bluntly, the 
Amorphic shows a very poor attitude towards spiritual direction. 
He profited the least of the character groups from contact with his 
director, yet more so than he profited from direction itself. Of all 
the characters, he feels least the need for direction; is the least 
definite or sure about the reasons or motives prompting a choice of 
a director, but among the four motives suggested, the one that 
influenced him more than the others was that he felt he would be at 
ease with his director. 

His affective reactions to spiritual direction were lower in score 
than the general average for the total population, but he stresses 
that he felt ill at ease when explaining his personal problems. He 
has the highest score for harsh judgement of directors and comes 
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near the highest, after the Nervous and the Passionate, with respect 
to direction itself. 

For both questions 6 and 7 (in parts B), he shows how he is at 
the opposite pole from the Passionate, as far as character is con- 
cerned. Whereas the Passionate has the highest average for each 
one of the sub-questions of questions 6 and 7, the Amorphic holds 
the last (in most instances), or next to the last, place in each of 
them. Direction has only helped him more or less, to a little degree 
to know himself better and to avoid pitfalls, but less to adopt new 
patterns of conduct or to develop his sense of responsibility. He has, 
however, been quite faithful to the frequency of spiritual direction, 
going regularly once a month. 

All of this gives us very little insight into what the Amorphic 
really is, but his rather poor attitude towards spiritual direction does 
stand out. At times he seems to react like a Nervous character, 
whom he resembles somewhat in non-activity and primarity, but he 
is less capable of the affective life that can be found in the Nervous. 
At other times, he resembles the Sanguine, both non-emotional and 
primary, but again he lacks what might be called the saving feature 
of the Sanguine, his activity. The Amorphic, then, is best known 
by the lack of the three positive traits to any high degree, and as 
is apparent, these make up the wealth of the other characters in 
LeSenne’s system. 

The spiritual director of the Amorphic will be faced with a real 
problem, that of opening up the avenues of his soul to the inspira- 
tion of God’s grace and of developing what is good in the character 
while eradicating what might too easily lead to failure and unhappi- 
ness. Though less gifted by nature than his brothers, still the Amor- 
phic should be encouraged to seek his real strength in God. It often 
happens that those who are least gifted in nature are the most gifted 
in grace, for the grace of God can do all things. The director should 
above all insist on faithfulness to his vows and other obligations, 
on the application of the exercises of community life to his own 
spiritual progress. 

The factor of age. As a natural complement to the lengthy con- 
siderations that have preceded, it is only just that some few para- 
graphs be dedicated to the factor of age in spiritual direction as 
practiced by the population of this research. There can be little 
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doubt that age—not so much the number of years, but a sort of 
psychological or educational age, the stage the seminarian has 
reached in his studies for the priesthood—influences the attitudes 
of seminarians towards spiritual direction. Anyone who has worked 
with seminarians knows this. The enthusiasm and the lively spirit 
of demonstrative faith usually manifested by the young philosopher 
slowly but perceptibly changes to the more prudent, the calmer 
judgement of the finished theological student. His faith has become 
less exterior and his natural qualities show themselves more, al- 
though one should not deduce from this that his spiritual life has 
suffered any setback or slackening in fervor. 

In order to bring out more clearly the differences between the 
young and the older seminarians in their estimation of spiritual 
direction and their attitudes towards the personal relationship that 
exists there, the answers of the 25 per cent at one end of the popu- 
lation (141 younger philosophers) and 25 per cent at the other end 
(141 older theologians) were compared. In the report of this re- 
search, these two groups have been referred to as Q-1 and Q-4. 

The younger group experienced more the feeling of need for 
direction. They preferred to go to direction at regular intervals, and 
often felt that they were sacrificing their own ideas to those of their 
director. They thought that their director aimed too high and asked 
too much of them, and considered their director primarily as a coun- 
selor who could understand them and help them to understand 
themselves. They benefited slightly more from direction than those 
more advanced in age, except for two exceptions: the Cholerics, 
who as theologians profited more from both director and direction 
than they did as philosophers; and the Nervous, who profited much 
more from direction as theologians than as philosophers. Although 
the general trend of the population was to profit more from contact 
with the best director than from direction, the philosophers among 
the Sanguine population reversed this tendency, profiting more from 
direction and less from contact with the person. The Apathetics, 
too, suffer a sharp drop from when they are philosophers to when 
they are theologians: the older Apathetics seem to say that they 
got appreciably less benefit from either director or direction than 
do the younger ones, upon whom first fervor and enthusiasm of 
youth probably had good influence. 
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As was to be expected, the young of the population go to direc- 
tion somewhat more frequently than do the older members, and 
naturally they have had fewer different directors, the element of 
time being a determining factor here. 

The propositions A. B. C. D., dealing with the inspiration in di- 
rection, showed that in the beginning of seminary days there is a 
tendency to base spiritual direction more on a supernatural bond 
than on anything else. As the years pass, although this supernatural 
motivation maintains its first place, yet there is a noticeable shift 
towards a greater accent on prudence. There is, as was pointed out, 
the one exception to this: the younger Sanguines, who look at direc- 
tion under its natural aspect at first and then undergo a psychologi- 
cal change with the years, so much so that they discover over the 
years a more and more supernatural inspiration. Starting off with 
the motive of mutual confidence, the Sanguine ends up with a 
stronger accent on the supernatural bond; the others, who start off 
on the supernatural bond, abandon this somewhat to stress more 
the natural aspects of prudence and mutual confidence. 

But this evolution is not necessarily to be deplored. Time seems 
to act as a stabilizing agent on an attitude which at the beginning 
was somewhat exaggerated in favor of spiritual or supernatural mo- 
tives and underestimated as far as the human and prudential sides 
of direction are concerned. With the increase of age and the result- 
ing education and maturity that are attained, seminarians come to 
grasp more the richness there is in the human, interpersonal contact 
with a spiritual director who has the good of their souls at heart. 

Summary and conclusion. This final chapter is a kind of sum- 
mary of the entire work. It could not have been written without the 
chapters that preceded it. It has attempted to bring to the fore a 
picture of each of the character groups as proposed by LeSenne and 
his followers and as manifested through this research on spiritual 
direction. But one warning is necessary: the picture drawn is one 
of a group; it is a composite picture drawn from averages and 
percentages, and not one of any given individual. The reader must 
realize that perhaps no individual Passionate, or Nervous, or other 
character type, exists exactly as he has been depicted here. 

Nevertheless, the picture drawn here does show that there is 
something different in the make-up of each character group and 
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that the attitude of one towards spiritual direction is not the same 
as the attitude of the other. In many things they resemble one 
another, but in quite a few things they differ. 

“The intention of the writer was to help spiritual directors under- 
stand their subjects better and to listen to the voice of those who 
have the most interest in spiritual direction, the subjects themselves. 
It was not primarily to settle any theoretic questions concerned with 
spiritual direction. But the reader cannot help but see that the out- 
come of this research has served to give new characterological di- 
mensions to some of the disputed questions on spiritual direction 
and the relationship of a subject to his director. Questions such as 
the frequency of spiritual direction, the basic motivation behind 
it on the subject’s part, its psychological contribution, its very 
nature—all these have been somewhat clarified by being given more 
concrete expression by those who, though different in character, 
all reach for the same goal in direction: their spiritual development 
and the realization of the ideals that are theirs as future priests and 
religious. 

It could be said, too, that spiritual direction, as traditionally 
taught, has received genetic dimensions through this research. We 
have been able to see what the years can do to an initial set of atti- 
tudes towards direction. As the seminarian progresses through the 
course of studies outlined for him by a wise Church, he profits not 
only from the maturity that the years usually lend, but also from the 
faithfulness he has contributed to the practice of spiritual direction. 
He looks more for what is supernatural in his director, feels more 
at ease when bringing up his own problems, learns to depend more 
and more on his own good judgement, and because of this, though 
never denying its usefulness, he feels that it is less necessary for him 
personally than it was when he first started out in his seminary 
course. On the other hand, he finds it more and more positive and 
better adapted to the life of the active ministry he is soon to under- 
take. And, over the years he has learned to accept himself as he is 
and use this acceptance as a starting point for future success in the 
priesthood. 

One more word should be added here. Although variety of char- 
acter and difference in age influence subjects of spiritual direction 
to look at spiritual direction in different ways, yet the population as 
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a whole nearly always agree quite closely with the traditional con- 
cepts of spiritual direction as proposed by spiritual writers. And this 
certainly was to be expected. Where sufficient knowledge and good 
will are present, and where the help of the guiding Spirit of God 
can be depended upon, theory and practice should never be di- 
vorced. And furthermore, no one who has read the spiritual masters 
thoroughly can fail to realize that, even if they speak little about 
psychology as psychology, yet they have always proved themselves 
keen psychologists. They may have lacked the scientific para- 
phernalia or equipment that is at the disposal of those who would 
use it today, yet they always showed how well they understood 
human nature, which, in spite of its modern dress and stress, basic- 
ally always remains the same. 


CONCLUSION 


THE RESULTS OF THIS RESEARCH ON THE ATTITUDES WHICH AFFECT 
the interpersonal relationship that exists between a spiritual director 
and the subject seeking direction have shown that LeSenne’s char- 
acterology finds a natural extension and complement in the matter 
of spiritual direction. Because it is a well-rounded system that is 
based on Christian pedagogical principles and a true understanding 
of the importance of religious ideals, it can be used with profit in 
pastoral psychology. The three basic traits of this system are so 
many separate influences in the attitudes and dispositions that come 
into play in the relationship of a seminarian to his director. The 
eight characters are not all alike in their approach to spiritual direc- 
tion. One looks upon this ascetical practice as a measure of pru- 
dence; another as a means of understanding himself better so as best 
to make use of his personal liberty in the service of God; a third 
will find in it a safeguard for dangers he must face in his progress 
on the way to God; yet another will be more sensitive to the rich- 
ness of the relationship that is established with a person whose prime 
interest is to help him to make progress in the spiritual life; and 
someone else will find in spiritual direction the source whereby he 
can develop God-given talents that are his. The differences obtained 
in the research indicate that characters differ even in a practice 
where culture and training has been more or less identical. 
However, there is room for developing LeSenne’s characterology 
along an avenue that as yet has been too little explored, that of the 
element of age. Witness, for instance, the differences outlined in 
the attitude scale between the younger and the older Sanguines, 
or in the rating scale between the older and younger Apathetics. 
The 563 members of the population of this research have shown 
that in the matter of spiritual direction they are quite faithful to 
what is expected of them as members of a religious congregation. 
With but few exceptions, they go to spiritual direction about once 
a month; they look upon it in general as an institution from which 
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they can gather much profit, an institution that can help them 
become men of mature decisions, men ready to accept the responsi- 
bilities that will be theirs as priests. They do not hesitate to lay 
open the inner recesses of their hearts before the eyes of their 
directors. To them, too, direction appears especially under a super- 
natural light, although the personal equation that is there always 
exerts its influence. 

Most of the assumptions and expectations of him who undertook 
this research have been verified. The relationship between the sub- 
ject and his director has proved an important factor. The seminari- 
an-subjects have proved interested in spiritual direction and ready 
to cooperate with an effort to study it, for they felt that an outcome 
of such a work could be of help to them. Moreover, the cultural 
background has proved to be similar enough to overcome the dif- 
ferences that might have stemmed from language or national dis- 
similarities, and age proved to be an influencing factor in one’s 
attitudes towards spiritual direction. Besides this, the spontaneous 
remarks added to the research by those who underwent it served as 
definite proof that they were serious in their cooperation, even 
where qualities less desirable entered into play. Finally, the research 
has shed light and given a better insight into some of the attitudes 
that seminarians entertain towards spiritual direction, bringing out 
the relation between character and some of the psychological aspects 
of spiritual direction. 

The general conclusion to a research such as this one should 
stress, in the form of a word of caution, one important point for a 
spiritual director. He must remember that he does not deal pri- 
marily with an emotional or an active or a secondary character, but 
with a free human being, an individual in the full philosophical 
sense of the word, someone endowed with free will and intellect, a 
man standing alone, not as one of a crowd. The statistical results 
arrived at and the synthetic view of each character are but check- 
points for the director. They give him questions to ask himself when 
he faces the individual subject in direction; they supply him with 
points of comparison. He should constantly remind himself that he 
is above all a director, one who points the way, and in matters 
spiritual. However, if he is not allowed to use the technique of the 
scientist in spiritual direction, at least he can adopt the scientist’s 
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spirit of observation in his work as an agent of grace. If the director 
knows how the Passionate character group reacts in most cases, he 
still cannot predict how an individual Passionate subject will react. 
His knowledge will help him in directing the individual, however, 
although it is based on what is said in general, as a matter of aver- 
age, ut in pluribus. But he will have failed seriously in his respon- 
sibility to souls and to the Church if he has but concentrated on 
knowledge of character and nothing more. 

In the free choice made by the subject, the spiritual director has 
received a vote of confidence. It may well be that he is the only one 
to whom the young seminarian opens up his heart and lays bare his 
conscience. Of all the priests in the world, perhaps he alone is the 
one who can help the seminarian in his personal problems and in 
his struggle towards the fuller realization of the supernatural values 
he has chosen. The task is a formidable one if looked at through 
human eyes alone, for in all of it the director must remain imper- 
sonal, completely disengaged, always ceding the first place to Christ 
in the life of the seminarian. 

To be able to put his finger into the complex thing that is a 
human life on its way to God and to point out there the workings of 
grace, a spiritual director must be a man of deep faith, convinced 
of the fact that God’s grace is meant for all men of good will, that 
it is not reserved for one more favored type or character over 
another, and that success in the priesthood for the seminarian often 
depends on how well the groundwork has been laid by the director 
during the years of formation. With a supernatural hope, he should 
look into the future and see the human spirit of his subject soaring 
to heights which he himself perhaps has not attained. Christ-like 
charity must render him kind and understanding, prompting him to 
love the subject, not because he is talented or endowed with an 
attractive personality or charm of character, but because he is a 
son of God, one whom the Lord has called to work in His vineyard, 
for whom, too, He died on the cross. 

In a word, the spiritual director must accustom himself to see 
Christ in his subject; and happy the seminarian who has found that 
beyond the veils that are human, he can perceive Christ in his 
spiritual director. Only then will the interpersonal relationship be- 
tween the seminarian and the spiritual director be at its height. 
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Appendix 1 
TESTING THE QUESTIONS ON CHARACTER 


With the trial questionnaire as a basis, a system was used to test 
the ability of each question on character to measure that factor for 
which it was intended. This process, applied step by step to the ten 
questions on emotionality, is described below. The same procedure 
was applied to the ten questions on activity and secondarity. The 
results for the three traits are shown in the chart. The procedure 
was borrowed from Berger. (J5) 

1. Adding up the sum total of the numbers encircled for the 
group of ten questions on emotionality was the first step. Next, the 
emotionals and non-emotionals were separated from one another 
by means of a temporary measure of separation, the mean average 
20.5 (out of a possible 0 to 40 answer for the ten questions). A 
paper scoring higher was considered emotional; one lower, non- 
emotional. 

2. ‘Those answers clustered near the mean average (they were 
arbitrarily chosen from 15 to 25) were then eliminated. Thus, only 
the higher emotionals and lower non-emotionals were retained, as 
they would better indicate whether each question was a good one 
for distinguishing emotionals from non-emotionals. 

3. Each question was then considered separately. For question 
1, to give an example, the average answer among the higher emo- 
tionals was 3.3, on a possible 4.0; for lower non-emotionals it was 
1.3. These answers were raised to what would have been the total 
answer for 100 cases, to facilitate handling, and the score 330 was 
obtained for higher emotionals, 130 for non-emotionals. 

4. When one number was subtracted from the other, there re- 
mained the relative strength of question 1 to distinguish emotionals 
and non-emotionals. The same process was followed for every other 
question on emotionality (and then on activity and secondarity). 
The differences obtained in this way ranged from 204 to 46, thus 
manifesting clearly that not every question is of the same strength 
to test the traits and their opposites. 
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5. It follows that the questions with a high difference were better 
suited for distinguishing emotionals and non-emotionals (and ac- 
tives and non-actives, secondaries and primaries). These were con- 
sequently retained for the final questionnaire as applied in the trial. 
However, those showing a low difference and thereby less suited for 
separating the traits and their opposites, were re-edited and re- 
phrased so that they might better distinguish one from the other. It 
was apparent, in most cases, just where the weakness lay. The tables 
showing the difference for each question are here given. 


The ten questions on emotionality. 


Emotionals: 330 326 356 326 317 337 287 208 230 226 
Non-Emot.: 130) 237 );207° 122)) 190: 148); ' 85) “480 as eo 


Difference: 200 89 149 204 127 189 202 160 182 119 
Rank: 3 10 ay 1 Oey 4 2 6 5 9 


It follows that question no. 4 is best suited to distinguish emo- 
tionals from non-emotionals; question no. 2 is the least suited. 


The ten questions on activity. 


Question no. 1112) 43). 1480 LS 16) aE) oes a ee 


Actives: 346) .330..320,,,346...348 .324 200: 300 ss3i3 sa0 
Non-Actives: 260 204 164 200 172 128 100 180 200 268 
Difference: 86 126 156 146 176 196.100.1207) Tiss 
Rank: 9 5 3 4 2 1 Sane 7 BAO 


Question 16 is the best for separating actives and non-actives; 
no. 20 is the worst. 


The ten questions on secondarity. 


Question no. 217 "22° ""23"° 24°25" "26 (27 2) 26 ae 
Secondary: 300 290 233 206 343 200 200 306 326 286 


Primary: 160 145 105 160 270 100 70 110 140 180 
Difference: 140 145 128 46 73 100 130 196 186 106 
Rank: 4 3 oi 68) 9 8 3 1 2 Hy 


Question no. 28 best distinguishes secondaries from primaries; 
question no. 24 shows the least differentiation. 
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THE CLASS INTERVALS 
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The table below shows the intervals of the degrees of emotion- 
ality, activity and secondarity of the population of 563 seminarians 
used in the research. The table presents no difficulty to the reader. 
It is simple enough; for instance, in the interval between 10 and 12, 
there were 38 of those who answered who scored themselves within 
this interval for emotionality, 10 for activity and 8 for secondarity. 
It should be remembered that there were 10 questions for each trait 
and the individuals answering could score themselves anywhere 
from 0 to 4, depending on their individual judgements about them- 


selves. 
Intervals 
1— 3 
4— 6 
7— 9 
10 — 12 
13 — 15 
16 — 18 
19 — 21 
22 — 24 
25 — 27 
28 — 30 
31 — 33 
34 — 36 
37 — 39 


TABLE OF CLASS INTERVALS 


Emotionality Activity Secondarity 
Freq. Cumul. Freq. Cumul. Freq. Cumul. 
5 =) 0 0 0 0 
8 13 2 2 4 4 
11 24 6 8 4 8 
38 62 10 18 8 16 
53 115 37 | aD 41 
Zz 187 56 111 44 85 
70 ZT 1 222 90 ja 
70 327 100 322 108 283 
81 408 99 421 118 401 
62 470 85 506 90 491 
45 mil bs) 38 544 49 540 
33 548 18 562 TS spp 
15 563 1 563 8 563 
Appendix 3 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO CLASSES 


The population used for the questionnaire were distributed ac- 
cording to a three-year course of studies in Scholastic Philosophy, 
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and a four-year course in Sacred Theology. The tables below show 
this distribution for the different character groups and trait groups. 


Philosophers 

I Il Ill 

Passionates 20. o7 8 
Cholerics 14 ee 5 
Sentimentals 11. 13 8 
Nervous 20207 PLO 
Phlegmatics ND Ba ie Sk a, 
Sanguines et: a2: 
Apathetics tPA i AS hi | 
Amorphics (AF pamenih bs iam: 
Totals: D7 cO9b S53 
Emotionals 672450 >e31 
Non-Emotionals DO i422 
Actives 5D ASA 
Non-Actives 62) 546729 
Secondaries 57) 450028 
Primaries 60 54 .25 


Theologians 


He Ty 
bl) L0y dt 


Total Phil. Theo. 


86 
46 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIOUS 
CHARACTER GROUPS 


Avera 


Passionate 24 years 
Choleric 24 years 
Sentimental 22 years 
Nervous 23 years 
Phlegmatic 25 years 
Sanguine 25 years 
Apathetic 24 years 
Amorphic 24 years 


ge Age 


8 months 
5 months 
8 months 
6 months 
0 months 
1 month 
10 months 
7 months 


19 years 
20 years 
19 years 
18 years 
19 years 
19 years 
20 years 
19 years 


Range 


2 months 
6 months 
4 months 
9 months 
11 months 
2 months 
8 months 
6 months 


34 years 
38 years 
34 years 
35 years 
37 years 
32 years 
30 years 
35 years 


269 


153 
116 


124 
145 


130 
139 


45 
24 
aD 
52 
36 
19 
17 
44 


41 
Ze 
pay 
36 
49 
42 
33 
44. 


294 


126 
168 


154 
140 


150 
144 


5 months 


2 months 
9 months 


11 months 
5 months 
6 months 
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Appendix 4 
THE F-TEST FOR VARIANCE ANALYSIS 


Technically, the variance of a series of measures is the mean of 
the square of the deviations of the individual measures from the 
mean of the group. It can be obtained by the square of the standard 
deviation, which is the measure of variability customarily employed 
in investigations and is obtained by the square root of the mean of 
the squared deviations taken from the arithmetical mean of the dis- 
tribution. This standard deviation is a stable statistical measure of 
deviation. (75, p. 58) 

What is known as the F-test was applied to measure the variance 
between the trait groups fundamental to LeSenne’s characterology, 
and between the Q-1 and Q-4 age groups. The results are made 
known in the individual tables for each question of part B in the 
questionnaire (cf. text). The following table gives an idea of the 
procedure followed to obtain F. The example is taken from question 
1,a, but the procedure was the same for each one of the 28 sub- 
questions. Actually the significance of the variance was not tested 
for character differences but only for trait and age differences. The 
example, however, shows how it would have been done to test the 
character differences for question I,a. 


Classes Pass. Chol. Sent. Nerv. Phlig. Sang. Apat. Amor. Total 


Individuals 86 46 59 88 SSG 50 88 563 
Total of notes 122 53 G61 et O2 S250 46 71 602 
Totalot squares 230 101 144 200 192 90 106 ‘187°: 1230 


Sources of 

Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square 
Between classes: 7 22.0553 32230) 
Interior to classes: 555, 563.6431 1.0156 
Totals: D602 586.2984 


F = 3.2365 — 1.0156 = 3.19 
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Explanation of the table. In the lower half of the table, the de- 
grees of freedom means the number of free choices that can be 
made; in this case, the number of differences there can be either be- 
tween the classes themselves (for the example given, the classes are 
for the 8 character groups) or between the individuals within the 
classes (the 563 members of the population). It is always N-1 (N 
measures minus 1). The total sum of the squares in the table 
(586.2984) is obtained by subtracting the square of the total notes 
(602) divided by the total number of individuals (563) from the 
sum total of the total squares (1230). The first sum of squares is 
obtained by subtracting the same figure from the sum of the total 
notes each divided by the number of individuals within each group. 
The second sum of squares (563.6431) is found by subtracting the 
first sum of the squares (22.6553) from the total sum of squares 
(586.2984). The two mean squares (3.2365 and 1.0156) are 
found by dividing the two sums of the squares by their correspond- 
ing degrees of freedom (22.6553 by 7 and 563.6431 by 555). 


Appendix 5 
RESULTS OBTAINED FROM ATTITUDE SCALE 


Order Abridged text No. (out of 563) % 


1. ‘Not of much good” 11 1.95 
2. ‘Too much time spent” 16 2.84 
3. “Too superficial” 60 10.66 
4. “Useful only for young” a2 5.68 
5. “In moments of doubt” 62 11.01 
6. “For important decisions” 269 47.78 
7. “Avoid solitude” 276 49.02 
8. “Candidates lost without it” 418 74.24 
9. “Appreciate oneself” 428 75.49 
10. “Mediator with Christ” hehe 59750 
11. ‘Essential for progress” pie) 59.45 
12. ‘Necessary for perseverance” 208 36.94 
A. “Elementary prudence” 73 12.9% 
B. “Mutual confidence” 288 bah Gt Be 
C. “Supernatural bond” 350 62.17 
D. “Humble supernatural obedience” 423 fa 
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CHARACTER GROUP PERCENTAGES 
Order Pass. Chol. Sent. Nerv. Phlg. Sang. Apat. Amor. 


Pes Notaee 800d O00 6,52 oe 1690 ed 22rd 18-0 3,28. +/.0,00..2:27 
2) “Tog much time” }2.33. (6.52. 43.39 | 72.27) 12.35 9.0.00 } 4.00. 13.41 
3. “Superficial” 10.46 13.04 6.78 15.90 8.23 9.84 8.00 11.36 
4. “Just for young” 3.49 6.52 5.08 5.68 5.88 8.20 12.00 2.27 
5. “For doubts” 10.46 15.22 10.17 14.77 5.88 13.11 14.00 7.95 
6. “Decisions” 53.49 56.52 44.07 55.68 42.35 45.90 38.00 44.32 
7. “Solitude” 54.65 56.52 57.63 51.14 44.71 39.34 58.00 37.50 
8. “Candidates” 76.74 82.61 77.97 75.00 72.94 67.21 70.00 72.73 
9. “Appreciate self” 84.88 73.91 81.36 76.14 75.29 65.57 74.00 73.86 
10. “Mediator” 65.12 69.56 61.02 60.23 51.76 55.74 64.00 54.54 
11. “Progress” 68.60 69.56 66.10 51.14 61.17 50.82 48.00 57.95 
12. “Perseverance” 38.37 43.48 44.07 35.23 31.76 37.70 36.00 34.09 
A. “Prudence” 17.44. 15.22 911.86 11.36 )11.76 '13.11/10.00 12:50 
B. “Confidence” 58.14 56.52 54.24 56.82 38.82 62.29 48.00 39.77 
C. “Supernat. bond” 67.44 65.22 66.10 63.64 64.71 49.18 56.00 61.36 
D. “Obedience” 80.23 78.26 76.27 70.45 70.59 73.77 76.00 77.27 


Appendix 6 
TOPIC IMPORTANCE IN PAST AND FUTURE 


The two tables given below represent the percentage of endorse- 
ment received by each topic from each character group and the two 
sub-groups for age, Q-1 and Q-4. Column I represents importance 
of topics stressed in past spiritual directions; column II represents 
the importance wanted in future directions. For topics see last page 
of the questionnaire, in Appendix 7. 
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